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HE kolony of Vrginia“ which bad aid 
ban into the general afſoelation from the begin- 
ning; began now to feel the effects of their oppoſition 
to government. They had not as yet proceeded to 
any acts of violence, though they were ripe for the 


moſt violent meaſtires, What contributed much to 


incenſe and irritate to the Higheſt pitch, was the 


haughtineſs and fury of their Governors: A noble- 


man of à furious temper; aud unſufferable pride, who 
being of an arbitrary diſpoſition, was more diſpoſed 
to rule according to his own will, than according % 
the laws of the colony, and tlie ſpirit of che Engliſh, | 
conſtitution. This colony having delegates at the get 
neral congreſs, fully declared their principles,” and 
PEER their — of the gorernment Were 
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The Governor conſidered it as an affront to his pow- | 
er for the coloniſts to chooſe commiſſioners to repre- 
ent them in an aſſembly which held the power and 
authority of Britain at defiance. He proregded 
therefore to ſuch meaſures; as plainly hinted His jea- 
louſy of the loyalty of the Virginians, and inttmared by 
palpable ſignatures that he miſtruſted them, and in- 
tended to behave towards them as a people really 
diſaſfected to his Majeſty's government. The Virgi- 
nBians had very different notions of loyalty from Lotd 
Dunmore; they conſidered toyalty to be directed by 
certain tw which fet. bounds to it ; whereas he 
meaſured his ideas of loyalty by the power of his Ma- 
jeſty, and the emoluments that attended it. Reſpect 
to the Sovercign muſt always keep pace with the 
Jaws of the land, otherwife it degenerates into ſervile 
adulation. and iſſues in attual Navery. Almoſt every 
Viceroy lays claim to dignity and dominion equal to 
the Sovereign himſelf, and is more diſguſted at gppo- 
fition to his power and intereſt chan at oppoſition. to 
His Maſter's authority. An hungry nobleman, edu- 
cated in all che high notions of his own conſequence, 
without patrimony to ſupport his dignity, is of all 
men whateyer the moſt unfit for a ſubſtitute, of royal- 
ty 3 his vanity would grafp an empire, and his pride 


5 Would devour the habitable world. When once he 


is exalted to preferment, where emoluments are like- 
y to be had to increaſe his power, he ſoon turns op- 
Preſſor to advance a ſtep higher. The ranks of men 
_ beneath him are only conſidered as ſo many beings 
made for no other end than to ſerve the purpoſes of 
tus avarice, power, and ambition. The Virginians 
Had always been among the freeſt in expreſſing their 
en, and the readieſt in ſne wing their determi - 
S on, | nations 
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judged or termed the rights of America. In other re- 
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ſpects they preleryed, the greateſt order, quietneſs, 


and tranquility. in the proyince; and, notwithſtanding 
the anxiety excited hy the prorogation and diſſolu- 
tion of their aſſemblies, and the expiration of their mi- 
litia laws in conſequence. thereof, which in that coun- 
ey where a,great. part of the people are in a ſtate of 
flavery, was a cirumſtance of àn alarming nature, yet 
wich theſe cauſes of complaint the people ſeemed to 
pay a more than ordinary degree of attention and per- 
ſonal regard to the 75 of Dunmore, their Goyer- 


: 


nor. Jn this ſtate, of affairs however the want of a 
legal aſſembly ſeemed to give ſome ſanction to the 
holding of a conyention; apon which à provincial 
congreſs was aſſembled inthe month of March, 1775, 
ho under the colour of au old law of the year 1738, 
which was {till ſaid xo be in force, took meaſures for 
arraying che militiaʒ but to ſupply the defects inthat law 
in ſome meaſure, to remedy which it was pretended 
all the ſubſequent ones had been paſſed, they. recom- 
mended to each county.to raife a_company;of.yolun- 
teers. for the better defence and protection of che 
Pratvinces; 35414: om; bn thing 1+ Tilntls ef 15 * 
This proceeding greatly alarmed the Governor; 
for it was an interference with, the power of the 
crown, in a matter of very great conſequence 2 
it is ſuppaſed that the Governor had ether neglecte 
his duty, or that they intended no longer to truſt the 
defence of che province in his hands. Such daring | 
proceedings would haye. probably rouſed à man Jets 
faſceptible of an affront than Lord Dunmore, and have 


produced ſome enquiry into the cauſe thereof. His 

Lerdibip, inſtead of making a particular enquiry into 

beg i / g | the 
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_» His Lordltip acknowledged that the gut-powder 
_ had been remored by his order, and faid that as He 
had heard of an inſurrection th a neighbouring coun- 
iy, and did not think it ſecure in the magazme, he 
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had removed it to a place of perfect ſecurity; but 17 
miſed that it ſhould be returned when ever any inſur- 
rection rendered it neceſſary, ., He alſo ſaid, that it 
had been removed in the night to prevent giving an 
alarm; and expreſſed great ſurpriſe at the people's 
aſembling/i in arms; —and further obſeryed, that he 
did not think i it prudent to put powder into their hands 
in ſuch a ſituation. Whether this anſwer ſatisfied 
the magiſtrates or not does not appear very evident, 
but for the preſent they prevailed on the people to 
retire quietly ta their houſes, without any particular 
outrage being committed. It appeared that they were 
far from intending... any... outrage, for it was proxed, 
by the.moſt. inconteſtible evidence before the aſſem- 
bly. that the : officers of the men of war on that ſta- 
tion, and particularly the gentleman chat remoxed he 
powder, and was maſt particularly obnoxious, apr; | 
peared publicly in the ſtreets during the time of the 
greateſt commotion without receiy ing the ſmalleſt. i in 
ſult. A report being however ſpread 1 in the evening, 
that a detachment from the men of war were upon. 
their march to the city, the people again took to 
their arms, and continued all night upon the watch, 
as if in expectation of an attack from an enemy. 
They alſo from this time encreaſed- the night paroles; 
and ſhewed an evident deſign 0 Protek che eee 
from any further attempts. aden 
The — . value of the gunpomder and arms in the 
magazine, for any purpoſe to which they were capa - 
ble of being converted, either in the, hands of friends . 
or enemies, appeared very inadequate to the alarm, . 
ſuſpicion, and diſturbance which this meaſure excited. 
— Lhe quantity of powder removed amounted only 
to Reus ha barrels, containing ditty, pode N | 


FP a " ban fort; aad the an ſtock . 
in the magazine, to abour fix of the fame fort. Nei- 
mer does it appear that the aumber of Terviceable 
muſkets was ſufficient to anſwer any eſſential purpo e, 
or even to juſtify apprehenſion, and the caution of 
tripping theſe" of their locks only" marked their Luſpi⸗ 
Con from whence it proceeded. A conſiderable quan- 
of old arms and common trading guns were not 
touched. Upon the whole, this act derived its only 
importance from time, manner, and circumſtance. 
ebay bad ariſen between the Governor and he 
coloniſts, from a cauſe exceedingly obvious, and nei- 
ther the conduct of the one nor the other was direct- 
ed By candour and diſintereſtednefs. The Governor 
ſeems to have been exceedingly irritated at the be- 
haviour of the people in thefe commotions, and proba- 
bly reſented it too hi ighly (conſidering the times,) 44. 
ſewbling in arms; not only without; but witli an evi- 
dent intention to oppofe his authority. In — 
of temper ſome threatenings were thrown out; which 
5 upon cool reflection would probably have been avoid- 
ed Among thefea threatening Genz up the roy- 
af ſtandard, of enfranchifing the negroes, arming them 
againſt their maſters, and deftr6ying the city, with o- 
ther expreſſions of "a fimilar nature and tendency, 
ſpread à general alarm throughout the colony, and 
Exeited a fort of abhorrence of government, and an 
 mneurable' fuſpicion of irs deſigns Seserat public 
mektiihgs were now held in different counties, in all 
Fluch che meaſures of ſeizing and removing che pow. 
der, as well as the goyernars threatenings were re- 
| probated i in the ſtrongeſt terms. Some of the gen- 
- tlemen of Hanover, and others of the neighbouring 
: 8 were not ſatisfied with ſimple declarations 
25 | They . 


%. 
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IT bey aſſembled in arms to a conſiderable number, un 


* 


der the conduct of a Mr Henry, who was one . 
the provincial delegates to the general congreſs, and 
marched towards Williamſburgh with an avowed de: 
ſign to obtain reſtitution for the gunpowder, but 


10 take ſuch effeQual meaſures for ſecuring the. public 


treaſury, as ſhould prevent its experiencing a ſi- 
milar fate with the magazine. A negociation was 
however entered into with the magiſtrates, when they 
had arrived within a few miles of the town, in which 
it was fully ſettled, that the Receiver: general of the 
colony's ſeverity for paying the value of the powder, 
inhabitants engaging for the future to guard both 
treaſury and magazine, the inſurgents ſhould return 
to their habitarions, sk nn tt, gimp? 
The Governor began now to perceiye that the af. 
fair was now ſerious, and that the people were in car, 
neſt ; he thought himſelf and his family in danger, 
and provided for ſafety. aboard the. Fowey man of 
war in James's. river, while his Lordſhip, with the af- 
fiſtance of a detachment of marines, converted his pa- 
lace into a little garriſon, fortified it in the beſt man- 


ner he was able, and ſurrounded. ir, with artillery. A 


proclamation was then iſſued by the Governor and 
his council, in which Henry and his followers were 
charged with rebellious practices, in extorting the va - 
lae of the powder from the Receiter-general, and 
the preſent commotions were attributed to diſaſfec · 
tion in the people and a deſire of changing the eſta.” 
bliſhed form of government, ſerving only to afford 
more room for altercation, and to encreaſe the heat 
and diſcontent. Several county meetings were held, 
the conduct of Henry vindicated and applauded and 
3225050 B  _ reſolutions 
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-refolutions paſſec that at the riſque of every thing 
dear, he and his followers ſhould be indemnified from 
all ſuffering, loſs and injury, upon that account. The 
charge of diſaffection was peremptorily denied, and 
hoſe of changing the form of government, and cauſ- 
ng the preſent troubles, retorted. They inſiſted that 
they wanted nothing but to preſerve their ancient 
conſtitution, and only oppoſed innovations, and that 
all the diſturbances ſprung from the ES late 
conduct. - n 

As ere are times when Al Grentibkes Ne to 
conſpire towards the nouriſhment and increaſe of po- 
N as well as natural diſorders, ſo it appeared now 
in Virginia. every thing tended to one common cen- 

tre of diſtruſt, jealouſy, and diſcontent. The copy of 
ſome letters from the Governor to the miniſter of 


the American department were by ſome means pro- 


cured, and publiſhed ſevere cenſures paſſed upon 
them, as cantaining not only unfavourable, but un- 
fair and unjuſt repreſentations, as well as of facts, as 
of the temper. and diſpoſition of the colony. Thus 
one diſtruſt begot another, until all confidence being 
 rotally loſt on both ſides, ev every falſe report that was 
circulated was believed on either, and ſerved ap for 
à time to keep up the public fever. 

In this ſtate of commotion and diſorder, _ rhe 
arrival of diſpatehes-from England, the General aſ- 
ſembly was ſuddenly and unexpectedly convened by 
the Governor, June 1ſt. The grand motive for this 

ure was to procure their approbation and ac- 
 bpittncs of the terms included in Lord North's con- 
_ eiliatory motion, and the Parliamentary reſolutions 
founded thereon ! His Lordſhip accordingly in his 
ee uſed This utmoſt e to carry his point: he 


SRONU'S GR. ſtated 
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ſtared. the favourable diſpoſition of: parliament a8 well 
FO of government towards the. colonies;.the moder- 
tion, tenderneſs, and equity which induced the pre- 
ſent advances towards a happy reconciliation. He 
dwelt upon the juſtice of their contributing to the com- 
mon defence, and bearing an equitable proportion of 

he public burdens; and obſerved, hat as no ſpeci- 
fic ſum was, demanded; they had an opportunity of 
giving free ſcope to their juſtice and liberality, and 
whatever they gave would be a free gift, in the fulleſt 
ſenſe. of the terms; that they would thus ſhew their 
reverence, to parliament, and manifeſt their Auty and 
attachment to the Sovereign, and the kindneſs with 
which it would be taken, that they met on their ſide z 
the, favourable diſpoſition ſhewn on the other, to- 
war ds bringing the preſent unhappy diſputes to a pe- 
riod. He alſo took pains to convince them from the 
reſolutions and proceedings of parliament, that a full 
redreſs of grievances would be the immediate eonſe - 
quence of their compliance. This ſpeech, though 
flattering and plauſible, was conſidered as only words 
of courle, intended to anſwer the purpoſe of the go - 
vernment, without any intention of redreſſing any of 
thoſe grievances which were complained of. It was 
not fully credited, that provided the aſſembly would 
grant the ſupplies which were wanted, that any more 
notice would be taken of the heavy Dunn 
were groaning under. | | 

The firſt.. a&t of the aſſembly. Was the appoint 

of a committee to enquire into the cauſe-of the late 
diſturbances, and particularly to examine the ſtate of 
the magazine, that neceſſary meaſures might he taken 
for ſupplying the want of what had been taken away. 
Tho' the magazine was the property ot the gplony, 


\ 
= F*nriirour or” © 45.7% 
#-was in the cuſtody of the Gorertor who appointed 
a keeper, ſo that an application to him was neceſſary 
for admittance; While ſome diſpute aroſe concern - 
mg this ſubjeck, and before the order for admittance 
as obtained, ſome people in the town and neigh- 
bourheod broke into the magazine, and carried off 
fome of the dmg. Several members of the Houſe of 
Burgeſſes uſe@ their perſonal intereſt and applicarion 
in getting as many of them returned back as they 
could. It appeared by che report of the Committee 
that they found moſt of the remainder of the powder 
buried in che magazine yard, where it had been de- 
poſited by the Governor's orders, and ſuffered conſf- 
derable damage from the rains; the depriving the 
muſkets of their locks was kewiſe diſcovered, as well 
as the nakedneſs of the magazine in all reſpects. A- 


* mong other tbings which tended to provoke the peo- 


ple was khe planting of ſpring guns in the magazine, 
without giving any public notice of this mode of ſe- 
curity, and ſome effect they had take at the time of 


te late depredations. Whilſt the Governor's ſpeech, 


with the propokitions which it recommended were yet 
under the conſideration of the aſſembly, and before 
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thought at ptudent to retire to a place oFfafery: 2s 
he was fully perfuaded that both himſelf aul bi, (ty | 
ly were in debate danger of filling fatrifiees/to'the 
blind ald unmeafurable fury of the people, but thac 
ſo far from interrupting their ſitting, he. hoped/they 
would ſucceſsfuly acquit themſelves in che great buſi- 
neſs befort them, that he would render the: communi- 
cation bet en him and the houſe as eafy And 5s: ate 
as poſſihle ; and that hie thought it wonld be mote a- 
greeable to them to ſend ſome of their members to 
tim as occaſion ſhould require; than tõ Have the trou- 
ble of removing their whole body io a nearer plate. 
Ie affuted them that he ſhould attend as uſual to the 
duties of his office, and of his good: diſpoſition to re- 
ſtore that Harmony which bad been ſo unhappily in- 
terrupted. Such meanneſs and imbecilſty in the Go- 
vernor tended mue h to weaken the cauſe of povern- 
ment in that province ; for it urgied both 2 ſaſpicion 
of guilt,” anda diſtruſting the people, which was not 

the method to reconcile their” minds to an 9 che 
Seren ſhould propoſe.” 

When the meſſage was produced, the Cobncil and 
Burg eſſes ſent an addreſs to his Lordſhip, declating 
their b onbelef that any perſon in the province could 
medirate fo horrid and atrocious à crime as his L ord- 
ſhip apprehended, lamen ting that he had not acquaint- 
ed them with the grounds of his uneaſtneſs before he 
had adopted that meafure, as they would have uſed 
all the poſſible means to have removed every cauſe ot 
diſqujetude: they feared titat his temoval from dle 
ſeat of gorernmenr would be 4 ments bf Mereafing 
the nneaſinefs which unhappily prevailed among = 
people, and they declared that they would chearfully 
Loncur in any meafare that he ſhould propoſe for be 
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other bodies of men raiſed and acting in defiance of 
legal authority; by obliging the immediate return of 
the King's arms and ſtores, and by what was no leſs 
eſſential than any other matter, their own example, 
and their endeavours to remove that general deluſion 
which kept the minds of the people in a coutinual 
ferment, and thereby to aboliſh that malice and ſpi- 
rit of perſecution; which now operated ſo danger - 
ouſly againſt thoſe who from duty and affection to their 
King and country oppoſed the preſent meaſures, and 
who from principle and conviction differed with the 
multitude in political principles. That theſe were 
the means to afford the ſecurity requiſite for all par- 
ties; and that for the accompliſhment of thoſe ends, 
together with the great object and neceſſary buſineſs 
of the ſeſſion, he ſhould have no objection of their 
adjournment to the town of York; where he would 
meet them, and remain till the buſineſs: was finiſhed. 
He concluded by repreſenting, that unle ſs they had a 
ſincere and active regard of ſeizing the opportunity 
which was now offered by parliament, of eſtabliſhing 
the freedom of their country upon a fixed and known 
foundation, and of uniting themſelves with their fel- 
low ſubj ects of Great Britain in one common bond of 
intereſt and mutual aſſiſtance, his return to Williams- 
burgh would be as fruitleſs to the people as it might 
poſſibly be dangerous to him; but that if. their pro- 
ceedings manifeſted that happy diſpoſition,: he would 
return with the greateſt joy, and conſider it as the 
molt fortunate eyent of his life, if they gave him an 
opportunity: to be an inſtrument of prombtiſig theig 
happineſs, and of being a ſucceſsful more en 5 
5 * _ the ſupreme authority. 
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The ſoftening- terms in tha concluſion of this long 
* tedious meſlage, were by no means equal to re- 
moye the acrimony excited by thoſe ſevere charges 
and implications in the former: part of it. They con- 
ſidered the ſmooth words as nothing more than poli- 
tical court fineſſe;xo which all courtiers are accuſtom- 
ed, without ever intending to perform what they: 

fay. The charges which his Lordſhip brought a- 
guat the Houſe of Burgeſs produced a reply of an 
uncommon length, under the form of an addreſs, 
which was full of the bitterneſs of recrimination, as 
well as of defenſive arguments, and an examination of 
facts. This was a method of addreſs na ways pleaſing 
to the pride, and ambition of the Governor, wha 
wanted to conceal ſome facts by which his nn 

and character were much tarniſned. | 

The Houſe had now received the report of its com- 
mittee concerning the cauſe af the late diſturbance, 
backed with the deſpoſition of a number of Britiſh 
merchants, who were reſident in different and re- 
mote parts of the colony, all whoſe teſtimonies tend- 
ed to ſhew the general tranquility which prevailed 
previous to the affair of the powder, and the Gover- 
nor's declaration with regard to the emancipating of 
the ſlaves; the latter of Which ſo ſar as it was be- 
leved,” had particularly irritated” the people, yer 
notwithſtanding quiet and order were every where 
reſtored; and till continued ; that there was a general 
acquieſcence every where in the determinations of 
the general and provincial congreſs; bur they all con- 
gurreg in believing that the peaple had no deſign or 

Wich of an independency on Great Britain; on the 
contrary that they had an eager dęſire for ſuch a con- 
hection, as it * before the late acts of parliament. 


They 
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They were unanimous in their opinion, that a redreſs 
of grievances complained of, would eſtabliſn a per - 
fect tranquility, and produce a reconciliation with the 
P * | n 
Io refute the charges of diſaffeftion and diſloyalty,. 
the Houſe of Burgeſſes took a retroſpective view of 
the behaviour of the people, and of ſeveral tranſac- 
tions in the colony for ſome years back; they ſtated | 
the happineſs which they derived from the conduct of 
former Ghrernors, as a ſtriking contraſt to their pre- 
ſeat ſituation. They attributed that happineſs particu- 
larly in a very late inſtance to the diſcountenancing of 
dale · bearers and malicious informers, to the proper 
examination of, every ſubjeR, and the taking of no- 
thing upon truſt; and finally,” to the tranſmitting 
home a faithful xepreſentation of things in the colo- 
ny. They ſtate their former conduct with reſpect to 
his Lordſhip, and obſerved that changes ſeldom hap- 
pen without ſome ſafficient cauſe ; that reſpe& was 
not to be obtained by force from a free people py 
that nothing was more likely to infure it as dignity. of 
character, a candid and exemplary. conduct. That 
. they did not mean to, inſinuate that his Lordihip had 
deſignedly miſrepreſented. facts; but it was feared he - 
too eaſily gate credit to deſigning perſons, who to 
the great injury of the commupity, poſſeſſed mu 
too large a ſhare of his confidence. They denied the 
facts, and examined with great ſeverity the repreſent-. 
| ations contained in two letters which were ſent to 
Lord Dartmouth, Which have already been hinted. 
| Theſe they repreſented as exceedingly impexious and 
unjuſt, being founded on miſconception, mifinforma- 
tion, the height of colouring, the miſtaking of the af- 
 4umption of facts without proof gr evidence to ſupport 
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them. They then pfoceeded to juſtify the ſteps that 
had been taken with regard to their ſuppoſed coun- 
tenance to the acts done concerning the magazine, 
and the other matters which excited, and afterwards 
inflamed the controverſy. 1 ; 
VU pon the fourteenth of June the Houſe of Bur- 
geſſes preſented their adreſs in anſwer to the Gover- 
nor's ſpeech, in which they entered into a long dift. 
cuſſion of the propoſition contained in the parliamen- 
tary reſolution, founded upon Lord North's concilia- 
tory motion. This they 'combated upon the ſame 
Principles and grounds, with a variety of arguments, 
of the ſame nature wich thoſe that have been already 
ſtated ; and they ultimately declared, that as it only 
changed the form of expreſſion, without leflening its 
burthen, they could not cloſe with the terms. They 
p ybſeryed that theſe were only offered as the ſenti- 
ments of an individual part of the whole empire; and 
for a final determination they referred the affaic to 
the General Congreſs, before whom they would lay 
the paper. To them alſo they referred the diſcovery + 
oY pf the proper mode of repre ſenting their well-founded 
? _ - grievances, which his Lordſhip aſſured them would 
ich the attention and regard fo juſtly due to 
> het? In behalf of themſelves, they made the fol- 
loving declaration: — we have exhauſted every mode 
4 pk application which our invention could ſeggeſt, as 
1 proper and promiſing. We have decently remonſtra- 
i iF ted wich parliament ; they have added new injuries 
l = tothe old; we have wearied our King with ſupplica- 
+ |) | 


rions, and he has not deigned to anſwer us, We have 
appealed to the native honour and juſtice of the Bri- 
milk nation; thier efforts in our favour have been hi- 
- therto ineſlectual.— When the reaſonings on both 
" por * | TO ſideg 
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ſides are impartially conſidered, it muſt be allowed 
that the tempers of the diſputants appear very mani - 


feſtly intermingled with their arguments. Their in- 


tereſts alſo appear viſibly to weigh heavy in the ſcale 


of diſputation, which in all things that relate to human 


things bear a mighty ſway. Lord Dunmore proba- 
bly imagined to rule in Virginia in ſuch a manner, (ac- 
cording to his inclination) and for ſuch a time till his 


fortune was ſufficiently enlarged, and being diſappoint- 


ed in his view; would be likely to colour his account 
of the proceedings of the coloniſts in the higheſt taſte. 


The Virginians, who conſidered themſelyes as a free 


people, and not, under the juriſdiction of a legiſlature 


where they were not repreſented, viewed in all thoſe 


acts which the Governor was for putting in execution 
as acts of tyranny and oppreſſion, which he for the 


ſake of his own intereſt wanted to force upon them. 
They were irritated with the thought of having new 
taxing impoſed upon them, without their conient, and 


were not likely to ſpeak favourably of the agent im- 
mediately employed to inforce the payment of them. 
New taxes have always been unpopular in all ſtares; 


when the people could not perceive: their own irites ö 
reſts in paying of them; and it is highly impolitie to 


propoſe à taxation that is univerſally contrary to the 
minds of the ſubjects. What makes taxation till 


more diſagreeable is, when the government of a na- 


tion creates places of ſenecure, which are ſapported 


merely by burdens laid upon the people. In this 


caſe the ſubjects conſider their ſubſtance waſted for no 
valuable purpoſe, but rather uſeleſly ſpent in fupport- 


ing idle and uſeleſs members of the community, that 


might be otherwiſe engaged in ſome actite employ- 


ment. A labouringeand induſtrious people, who 3 


Pg 
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their ſubſtance from labour-and frugality, can never 
well endure to ſee. it ſpent upon baughty noblemen 
and infolvent courtiers. | en 
I will readily be ſuggeſted, that in this ſtate of ill- 
humour and diſtruſt on both fides, every day would 
produce new occaſions of diſpute and altercation.— 
- Every new occurrence afforded new reaſons of ſuſ- 
paicion, and freſh bickerings happened every day :— 
I bere was a continual intercourſe by addreſſes, meſſa- 
ges, aud anſwers, between the Houſe of Burgeſſes 
and the Fowey man of war, which was now the court 
of the Governor. This was a ſingular fituation ; an 
attempt to govern without chooſing or finding it ſafe 
to ſet a foot on ſhore in the country to be governed; 
it had all the appearance of an abdication, or deſerting 
the government at a time when there was the moſt 
need of ſteadinefs, adyice, and execution. w_ 
When the neceſfary bills were paſſed, and the ad- 
vanced ſeaſon required their attendance in their ſeve- 
ral counties, the Council and Burgeſſes jointly en- 
treated the Governor's preſenee to give his aſſent to 
item, and finiſh the ſeſſion. They took notice that 
| though the buſinefs had been greatly impeded by his 
abſence from the feat of government, and they had 
fſubmitted to the inconvenience of repeatedly fending 
their members twelve miles to attend his Excellency 
don board a ſhip of war, they could not but think it 
© Kighly improper, and too great a departure from the 
_ -conttirutional and accuſtomed: practice of tranfacting 
buſineſs, to preſent the bills to him at any other place 
than. the capital. His Excellency returned 2 rough 
_ anſwer do thus requeſt. . He inſiſted upon his right of 
IN calling them to any place of the colony where the ex- 
gageency of affairs might render their attendance neceſ- 
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ſary. He further obſerved, that as he had not been 
acquainted with the whole proceedings of the aſſem- 
bly, he knew of no bills of importance, which if he 
were inclined to riſque his perſon again among tlie 
people, they had to preſent to him, nor whether they 
were ſuch as he could aſſent to if they had. | 
To obviate theſe objections, though it was an un- 
precedented act, the aſſembly ſent che bills, as well as 


other papers which were afterwards demanded, on 


board the Fowey, for his inſpection. The moſt im- 
portant and intereſting of theſe bills ſeemingly to all 
parties was, that for the payment of the forces who 
had lately under ' his Lordſhip's command ſuffered 
conſiderably, at the ſame time they had done effential 
ſervice to their country by their bravery and ſucceſs 
in the Indian war. The bill was obje&ed to by the 
Governor, for its impoſing a tax upon the importa- 
tion of flayes, and for ſome informality in reſpe& to 
the emiſſion of paper money. The other biils were 
approved of. ; 

The Houſe of Burgeſſes upon this returned an ad- 
dreſs to his Lordſhip, intreating him that he would 
meet them the enfuing day at Williamſburgh 
to paſs the bills thag were ready; they expreſſed 
their hopes that he could not ſtill entertain any 
groundleſs fears of perſonal danger; but declared. 
that ir was impoſſible he could remain under fo ſtrange 
an influence, and pledged their honour and every 
thing ſacred for his ſecurity. If nothing could pre- 
Vail, they requeſted that he would grant a commiſſion 
for paſſing ſuch bills as he approved. This was the 
lait addreſs of the Houſe of Burgeſſes to his Excel- 


lency. Lord Dunmore perſiſt ed to the objections he 
had made to the bill; and faid that the well-ground- ®. 


ed : 
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ed cauſe he had for believing his perſon not ſafe at 
Williamſburgh increaſed daily. That he therefore 
could not meet them, as they requſted, at the capital, 
kat that he would be ready to receive. the Houſe on 
the following Monday, at his preſent reſidence, for 

' the purpoſe of giving his aſſent to ſuch bills as he 2 
ſhould approve. I his anſwer put an end to all pub- 
lic correſpondence and buſineſs between Lord Dun- 
more andthe colony. The transferring the legiſlative 
council and houſe of repreſentatives of a great coun- 
try on board a man of war, was evidently not to be 
expected. The danger of the members of the coun - 
eil and houſe of reprefentatives in ſuch a ſituation if 
bn other accounts it were poſſible they could put 
themſelves into it, was no lets than Lord Dunmore's 
could be upon land. To have put themfelyes into 
the hands and power of an enraged Governor, who 
had declared them guilty of rebellion, and threatened 
them with military laws, would have been an inſtance 
of imprudence ,unworthy of any people of common 
ſenſe. The Governor's general character as a man 
of prudence and diferetion, was not fo remarkable as 
to tempt them to run ſuch a riſk. They therefore 
_ wiſely declined going a- boarq; to his Lordſhip, and 
voted his Lordfhip's demand a breach of privilege.— 
They faid, the unreaſonable delays thrown into their 
proceedings, and the evaſive anſwers given to their 
- Ancere and decent addreſſes, gave them reaſon to fear 
that a dangerous attack was meditated againſt the un- 
happy people of that colony. and it was therefore 
Their opinion that they ſhould prepare for the pre- 
fervation of their ineſtimable rights and privileges. 
They concluded by ſtrongly expreſſing their loyalty 
to ING and regard to the mother country, and 


upon 


upon this they concluded the ſeſhon. Thus unhap- 
pily was an end put for the preſent to the Engliſh 
government in the colony of Virginia, which it is 
doubtful, if ever it ſhall be reſtored again by either 
force or goodwill. 
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Upon the 18th of July, a convention of delepuricy' | 


was appointed ro ſupply rhe place of the afſembly, 
who had an unlimited confidence repoſed in them by 
the people, and became accordingly poſſeſſed of an 
unlimited power in all public affairs. I heſe immedi- 
ately took in hand, the raiſing and embodying of an 
armed force, as well as providing means for its ſup- 

port, and purſued every other means which could 
tend to place the colony in a ſtrong ſtare of defence. 
—Theſe were dangeraus ſteps, the conſequence of 


which iſſued in actual rebellion againſt government, 


2nd expoſed the colonies to. the vengeance of the for- 
mer executive power. Againſt the charge of rebel- 


lion they vindicated themſelyes by. tracing the mea - 
ſures of government that led to the preſent unhappy. 


ſtare of public affairs. They fer forth the cauſe of 
their meeting, and ſhewed the neceſſity of immedi: 
ately putting the cquntry in a ſlate of defence for the 
protection of their liveF, liberties, and Properties.— 
They concluded that What they had done was purlu- 


ed with the ſtrongeſt regard to faith and loyalty, and 


they declared, that as on the one hand they were 
determined, at the peril of the extremeſt hazards, ta 


maintain their juſt rights and privileges; ſo on the o- 


ther hand, it was their fixed and vnalterable reſolu⸗ 


tion to diſband ſuch forces as were for the defence of - 


the colony, whenever their dangers were removed, 


and America feſtored to its former {late of tranquility | 


ald happineſs. 


In 
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In deſputes of this ſort it is common for each par- 
ty to think themſelves in the right, and their argu- 
ments will always partake of that colouring which is 
neareſt to private intereſt, Perſons who have been 
educated from their infancy in ideas of royal preroga- 
tive and the omnipotence of government, will always 
think it ſtrange to hear a people inſiſtling upon the 
principles of the ſocial compact, and the rights of ſo- 
ciety; this in the firſt degree has a rebellious found 

in their ears, and they are ready to conclude that 
ſuch a people deſerve the ſevereſt puniſhment for in- 

dulging ſuch diſloyal notions and ſentiments. In free 
ſtateswhere men are accuſtomed to examine all things 

freely, it appears as ſtrange to hear of the will of a 

few being a law to a whole ſociety, and every one 
to bend his neck at the nod of a grand monarch —— 
-Such a ſtate of exiſtence to free men appears to be 
worſe than none at all, and they would ſooner die 
than live under ſuch a ſlavery. Reaſon on both ſides 
would determine the point ſpeedily, would each par- 
ty ſtand to her impartial dictates; but paſſion for the 
"moſt part takes the lead, and the voice of reaſon is 

but little regarded. Let it will be found next to a 
"maxim, that the common people ſeldom depart from 


reaſon till they are corrupted by the precepts or ex- 


ample of the great. Their demands are generally 
reaſonable, and founded upon principles of common 
- ſenſe, till they are corrupted and miſled by their ſupe- 
riors, who often corrupt them for their own intereſt, 
and makes them at laſtdupes totheir luſts and paſſions, 
For as corrupt as human nature is ſai to be, it is ma- 
nifeſt, that provided men were to have the tutorage 
Which God has provided unadulterated, the common 
ranks of men would ſhe w more virtue chau thoſe un- 


der 
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der the influence of the greateſt refinement - It ap- 
pears marvelous to 4 plain well-meaning man to hear 
it affirmed that perſons whom he ſees daily commit- 
ting all ſort of vice without ſhame is beſt qualified'to 
be a magiſtrate or ruler of the people. He can hard- 
ly bring his mind to think that reverente is due 
to ſuch as do not reverence God and love truth. 

Upon this occaſion Lord Dunmore fell into that 
miſtake which the government at home; and almoſt 
all the governors abroad have fallen into. He ima - 
gined that he could perſuade the ſlaves to take up 
arms; and that government had more friends in the 
colony than there really were: This has been an 
univerſal miſtake all along in the ideas of government. 
They have continually imagined, and alſo declared; 
that their friends in the [colonies were numerous, 
their eauſe proſperous, when the event declared the 
very contary. Whatever was the preſent ground of 
his progreſs he was determined though bie ſhould he 
obliged for the preſent to telinquiſh, not to abandon 
his hopes, nor entirely to loſs ſight of the country 
which he had governed. Being joined with thoſe 
friends of government who had rendered themſelves 


obnoxious to the pebple; to continue with ſafety in 


the country, as well as by a number of run- a- way ne- 
groes, and ſupporred by the frigates of war which 
were upon the ſtation, endeavoured to eſtabliſh ſuch 
a marine force as would enable him, by means of the 
rivers which tender the moſt valuable parts of that 
rich country acceſſable by water, to be always at 
hand, and ready to profit by any favourable occaſion 
thar offered. 

Some ſuch ſyſtem as this he ſeems to have intend- 
ed to — for by degrees he equipped and 
D armed 
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armed a number of veſſels, of different kinds andfizes, 
in one of which he conſtantly refided, never ſetting 
his foot on i ſhore, but in an hoſtile manner. This 
force thus put together, was however only calculat- 
ed for depredation, and never became equal to any 
eſſential ſervice.” The former indeed was in ſome 
degree a matter of neceſſuy; for as the people on 
ſhore would not ſerve thoſe on board with proper 
proviſions or neceffaries, they muſt either have ftary- 
ed, or (endeavoured to provide them by force. The 
Virginians pretended that while the depredations 
were confined to theſe neceflary objects, the reſpect 
which they bore to the rank of the Governor, pre- 
vented his marching with any reſiſtance; but their 
nature was ſoon changed into open and avowed hoſti- 
lity. Obnoxious perſons they ſaid were ſeized and 
- earried a-board the ſhips; plantations were raviſhed 
and deſtroyed; the negroes carried off; houſes burnt, 
and at haſt lives loſt on both ſides. In one of thoſe: 
_ expeditions his Lordſhip deſtroyed a number of iron 
cannon; and carried off fome others, which he ſup- 
poſed were provided for the purpoſes of rebellion, 
though the Virginians affirm they were ſhip guns.— 
Theſe proceedings occaſioned the ſending of fome of | 
the new-raifed detachments to protect the coaſts, and | 
from thence enfaed a little miſchievous plundering 
War, incapable of affording honour and beneſit, and 
in Which at length every drop of water and every 
neceſſary was purchaſed, at the price and the riſque 
of blood. . 5 Ho 23 72 N 
During this ſtate of hoſtility, Dunmore procured a 5 
few ſoldiers from different parts, with whoſe aſſiſtance 
an attempt was made to burn a port town in an im- 
Poxtant ſituation called Hampton. It would appear 


min, 


that 
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that the inhabitants had ſome previous notice of this 
deſign; for they had ſunk boats in the entrance of the 
harbour, and-thrown ſuch other obſtacles in the way 
as rendered the approach of the ſhips, and conſe- 
quently the landing impracticable on the day on which 
this attack was begun. The ſhips cut a way through 
the boats in the night, and began to canonade the 
town in a furious manner in the morning; but in this 
critical ſituation they were relieved from their appre- 


henſions and danger by the arrival of the detachment 
of riflemen from Williamſburgh, who had marched 


all night to their aſſiſtance. Theſe, joined with the 
inhabitants, attacked the ſhips ſo vigorouſly with their 
ſmall arms, that they were obliged precipitately ro. 
quit their ſtation, with the loſs. of pag men, ang: of 
a tender which was taken. 

VU pon the ſeventh of November. in ee of 5 
a repulſe, a proclamation was iſſued by the Gover- 
nor, dated on board the ſhip William of Norfolk, 
declaring, that as the civil law was at preſent inſuffi- 
cient to prevent and puniſh treaſons and traitors, that 
martial law ſhould take place, and be executed 
throughout the colony; and it required all perſons 
capable of bearing arms to repair to his n, 8 
ſtandard, or to be conſidered as traitors 

This meaſure of ſetting the ſlaves at liberty gare 
leſs ſurpriſe, and probably had leſs effect in exciting 
an inſurrection from its being ſo long threatened and 
apprehended, than if it had been more immediate and 
unexpected. It was howe yer received wich the great · 

eſt horror in all the colonies, and was ſeverely con- 
demned at home, as tending to looſe the bonds of ſo- 
ciety, to deſtroy domeltic ſecurity, and to encourage 
the moſt barbarous of W to the commiſſion of 
the 
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the moſt horrid crimes and the moſt inhuman cruel- 
ties. That was confounding the innocent with the 
guilty, and expoſing thoſe who were the beſt friends 
ro government to the fame loſs of property, danger, 
and deſtruction, with the moſt incorregible rebels.— 
It was ſaid to eſtabliſh a precedent of a moſt danger- 
ous nature in the new world, by giving a legal fancy 
tion to arraying and embodying of African negroes, 
to appear in arms againſt the whole people, and to 
encounter them upon an equal footing 1 in the field ; 
for however ill-founded diſtinctions with reſpect to co- 
lour may appear, when examined by che teſt of na- 
ture, reaſon and philoſophy ; yet while things conti- 

nue in the preſent ſtate, while commerce, luxury, and 
aparice, render flavery a principal object in the po- 
litical ſyſtem of every European power, that poſſeſſes 
dominion in America, the ideaof a pre-eminence muſt 
always be nen and conſidered asa neceſſary po” 
lex. \ 

This —_— howeyer plauſible, is in its own nature 
immoral and unjuſt, and the Virginians, aszwell as the 
government who encouraged and gave ſanction to ſla- 
very, could not well expect that providence would 

always look on and ſuffer them to tyrannize over poor 
innocents tha: had never done them any harm, and 
by nature deſerved as much to be free as themſelves. 
Claims of liberty made by men who themſelves keep 
others in ſlavery, are made with a very ill grace; and 
had the Britiſh government by emancipating the ſlaves 
meant well to the rights of mankind, every wiſe and 
| good man would have wiſhed them ſacceſs. 

be proclamation, with Lord Dunmore's preſence, 
and the encouragement of the ſmgll marine force he 
5 with him, produced ſome effe& in the town of 


Et Norfolk, 


r 
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Norfolk and the adjacent country, where many of 
the people were well. affected to government. He 
was accordingly joined by ſome hundreds, both of 

blacks and whites, and many others who did not 
chooſe to take an active part publicly abjured the 
Congreſs with all its acts, and all conventions and 
committe es whatever. Lord Dunmore probably now 
expected that the facility and good diſpoſition which 
he experienced here would have been ſo general as 
to have enabled him to have raiſed a conſiderable body 
of armed- troops, and- probably without any foreign 
aſſiſtance, to have had the glory of reducing one part 
of the province by the means of the other. This 
pleaſing expedition was- interrupted by intelligence 
that a party of the rebels were marching towards 
them with all expedition. To fruſtrate their deſign, 
and to protect the well · affected, he took poſſeſſion of 
à poſt called the Great Bridge, which lay at ſome 
diſtance from Norfolk, which was a pais of great con- 
ſequence, being the only way that they could ap- 
proach to the town. Here he conftruced a fort oa 
the Norfolk fide of the Bridge which he ſurniſhed 
well with artillery, and rendered as defenſible as the 
time would admit. Notwithſtaeding the loyalty of the 
people in this quarter which included two ſmall coun- 
ties, it does not appear that his force was at all con · 
ſiderable, either as to number or quality; he had 200 
regulars including the grenadiers of the 14th regi : 
ment, and a body called the Norfolk volunteers; the 


reſt were a motley figure of blacks and whites. The 


coloniſts under the command of Colonel Woodford 
forrified themſelves alſo within leſs than cannon ſhot 


of his Lordfhip's forces; they had a narrow-gaule- 
Fay in the front which beipred to be paſſed to come 


ay ; 


8 


„ n roa or . ns 
at their works, ſo that both parties appeared pretty 


well ſecured from ſurpriſe. In this ſtate they conti- 


nued quiet and peaceable for ſome days, until. at 
length his Lordſhip formed a deſign of ſurpriſing them 
in their entrenchments. This was undertaken be; 
fore daylight by Captain Fordyce, who at the head 
of his grenadiers, amounting to about ſixty, led on 
the attack. They boldly paſſed the cauſeway, and 
marched up to the entrenchments with fixed bay onets, 
and with a coolneſs and intrepidity which excited 
both the aſtoniſhment and praiſe of their enemies; 
for they were not only expoſed nakedly to the fire in 
front, but enſiladed by another part of the works. 


The brave Captain, with ſeyeral of his men fell, the 


Lieutenant with others were taken, and all who rey 
mained of the grenadiers company, e minen 
or not, were wounded. 

The fire of the artillery from th e fort enabled our. 
troops to retire without purſuit, as well as to carry 
off many of the dead and wounded. It was reported 
that the ſlaves did more injury to the King's party 
than they did to their enemies, which ſhews how 
little they were to be truſted in any enterpriſe of 
confequence. It is has been. ſaid that our people 
were led into this unfortunate affair through the de- 
ſigned falſe intelligence of a deſerter, who was in- 


ſtructed for the purpoſe; Whatever there was in chis, £ 


it was a great pity: that ſuch uncommon -. bravery, 
| ſhould have been waſted to no purpoſe. The con- 
quetors interred Captain Fordyce with all the honors. 
of War, and with the reſpect that was due to his me- 
rit, as well as to the gallantry which ſignalized his laſt 
moments. The Engliſh iner were W with, 


| 'Sreat 
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great kindneſs: but the Americans who had n 
the King's ſtandard were treated with rigour. | 
The King's forces retired from the poſt at has 
Great Bridge the enſuing night without” any other 
joſs than ſome pieces of cannon, and fome rrifling 
ſtores which they left behind; and as all hopes in this 
enterpriſe were now at an end, Lord Dunmore thought 
ſit to abandon the town and neighbourhood of Norfolk, 
and retired again with his people aboard the ſhips, 
which were conſiderably increaſed in number by thoſe 
which they had found in that port. Many of the. 
friends of government, who were called tories by che 
other party, thought it prudent with their families to 
ſeek the ſame ſhelter, whither they alſo carried the \4 
moſt portable and valuable of their effects. Thus his 
Lordſhip formed a conſider able fleet with reſpect to 
the number of veſſels and tonnage, and theſe were al · 
fo crowded with people; bur the ſhips were without 
force, and continued months without hands to navi- 
gate them. The rebels took poſſeſſion of Norfolk, 
and the fleet removed to a greater diſtance. While 
theſe things were carrying on, a ſcheme had been in 
agitation for railing a conſiderable force at the back 
of the colonies, particularly at Virginia and in the 
Carolinas, where it was known there were man 
well affected to the King's government, it was 
hoped that ſome of the Indian nations might be indu- 
ccd to become partles in this deſign ; and that thus u- 
nited, they not only would make ſuch a diverſion as 
would greatly alarm and diſtreſs the rebels, but that 
they would penetrate ſo far towards the coaſt as te 
form a communication with Lord Dunmore. This 
thews how earneſt the partizans were in purſuing a fa. 
Toutire Raven, at theexpenceof honour, truth, jullice 
and 


and mercy. Lhis deſign was framed by one Connel- 
ly, à native of Pennſylvania, an active, enterpriſing 
man, Who appears to haye been well calculated for 
any enterpriſe where villany and intrigue were necef - 
fary. Lord Dunmore approved of his project, who 
by this time as ready to graſp at every ſhadow of an 
opportunity to gratify his revenge againſt the Virgini- 
ans. Connelly having obtained his Lordſhip's apprg- 
bation began and carried on a. negociation with the 
Ohio Indians, and his friends among the back ſettlers 
àpon the ſubjects. Having, as he imagined, ſucceed- 
ed according to his wiſhes, he returned to Lord Dun - 
more, who ſent him with the neceſſary credentials to 
Boſton where he received a commiſſion from Gene- 
ral Gage to act as Colonel-commandant, with aſſur- 
ances af aſſiſtance and ſupport, at the time and in the 
manner appointed. Promiſes of this ſort were eaſily 
made, but oſten when the fulfilment was required 
difficulties aroſe which rendered them totally abor- 
tive. It was intended according to this ſcheme, that 
the garriſons. which Great Britain had at Detroit, 
and ſome other parts of the remote back ſettlements, 
with their artillery and ammunition, ſhauld be ſubſer - 
vient to this deſign, and the adventurer expected to 


dra ſome aſſiſtance, at leaſt of volunteers and offi- 


cers, from the neareſt parts of Canada. He himſelf 
Was to grant all commiſſions to the officers, and to 
baxe the ſupreme command of the new forces in all 
things, and as ſoon as they were in condition he was 


to. penetrate through Virgmia to meet Lord Dun- 
more at a certain time in the month of April, in the 
neighbourhood of Alexandria, upon the river of Pon- 
towmac, who was to bring fuch a nayal force, and o- 
ther alliance as was judged neceſſary for che pur- 
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poſe. It was allo 2 part, and no inconſiderable one 


pf this . provided it had been ſucceeded, to 


have cut off the chmmynication- derweck the northern 
and the ſourhern colonies. 

So far! had matters. ſaeceeded in ide; kd the 
bens had ſomething of a favourable appearance in 
it but then it was not yet put in execution, and the 
practical part of it remained yet to be tried. Con- 
nolly with his imagination full of new ſchemes, ſet 
out on his expedition, but on his road through Ma- 
ryland to the ſcene of action, and when he was ſo far 
advanced, that the worſt ſeemed nearly over, the vi - 
gilance or ſuſpicious temper of one of the commit · 
tees fruſtrated all his hopes. He was taken up upon 
ſuſpicion with one of his aſſociates who travelled a- 
long wich him, his papers betrayed every thing. 
Among theſe was the general ſcheme of the deſign, a 
2 lettet from Lord Dunmore to one of the Indian 
Chiefs, with ſuch other authentic teſtimonies as left 


nothing to be doubted: | The papers were publiſhed 


by the congrels, and the undertakers ſent to ptiſon; 
As it does not appear that the — were very le- 
nient to thoſe thardiffered from in political opi- 
nions during the ſhort time of their ſuperiority-ih the 
county of Norfolk and the adjoining parts, ſo now 
upon the turn and change of — the obtaining a 
plauſible ſhe w of juſtice, under the colour of retalia-- 
tion, afforded ſuch a favoutable opportunity for the 
practice of ſeyerity and the gratification of private 
pique and natural malignity on the other fide, as it 
never known to be neglected by any party in fl. 
milar circumſtances. For though many had taken 
ſhelter a: board the ſhips,/ a much greater number re- 
mained nne ſome of them being willing to run a 
2 a little 


* © Urs forr'or b. ny 


nitle danger rather than abandon their property :— 


others bdped bt their conduct from its moderation 
would bear an enquiry, and the majority from their 


having no proſpect of ſubſiſtence if they quitted their 
homes, aud an expectation that their obſcurity would 
fare them from notice. But fuch charges of oppreſ- 
fon, injuſtice, and cruelty were made on both hides 


| as are uſually done in ſach cafes, * 


In the mean time the people in the fleet were Ac: 
reſted for the want of proviſions and neceffaries of 
very 7 fort, and were cut off from every kind of ſuc- 
cout on ſhore. This occaſioned frequent ' ſkirmiſhes 

edi the armed ſhips and boats, and rhe forces 
that were ſtationed on the coaft, particularly at Nor- 


g folk. The Liverpool man of war at length arrived 


from England, a flag was fent a. ſhore, to put the queſ- 
tion whether they would fupply his Majeſty's ſhips 


with proviſions, which being anſwered in the negative 


Apr & ſhips in the harbour being contmually annoy- 


the fire of the rebels from that part of the 

py that lay next the water; it was determined to 
vit and Taka ge them by deſtroying it. Previous 
notice being given to L the inhabitants that they might 
enge from the danger, the firſt day of the new year 


Was fipnalized by rhe attack, when a violent cauon- 


ade from the Liverpool frigme; two ſloops of war, 
and che Governor's armed ſhip the Dunmore, ſecond. 


. ed by parties of ſailers, who. ere. and ſet fire to the 


neareſt houſes, ſoon produced the deſired effect, and 


the whole troops were reduced to aſhes. There were 


at chat time various accounts concerning the burning 
of Norfolk; the royaliſts affirmed that the rebels 


burnt à great part of it themſelyes, and they on the 


4 ber 20 throw the whole of the charge upon Lord 


af b Dunmore 


— 


Dunmore and the King's friends. From a Gazette 
publiſned in the Governor's ſhip, whether he had re- 


moved the printing preſs, it appears that i it was onl 
intended to deſtroy that part of the town which Wy fe 4 


annoyed the ſhips, but Lord Dunmore's Gazertes are, 
not to be conſidered of much more credit than the 
accounts of the Virginians. - Whoever was the au; 


thor of this cataſtrope, it is certain that this town was 


- conſumed to aſhes in this unfortunate conteſt. When 
a fire is once kindled, it is not eaſy to preſcribe | li- 


mits to its progreſs, or to determine by what accidents 


it may be extended beyond the bounds that may be 
deſigned by thoſe who kindled it at ſirſt. On this oc- 
eaſion a few of thoſe who landed were killed, as alſo 


ſome of the townſmen and the provincials. . 


Such was the fate of the unfortunate town of Nor - 
folk, the moſt conſiderable for commerce of any town 
in the colony, and ſo growing and flouriſking was it 
before theſe unhappy troubles, that in the two years 
from 1773 to1775, the rents of the houſes encreaſed 
from 8, oool. to 10,000, a year. The whole Jois 
was eſtimated at above 300, oool. Though Lord 
Dunmore might think he had juſt reaſons for what he 
did on this occaſion, and might probably plead neceſ- 
ſity for this meaſure, it was undoubtedly a grievous 
office, as well as an odious raſk to a Governor, to 
de himfelfa principal actor in burning and deltroying 
the beſt town in his government. Ihe rebels after 
this difmal tranſaction, attempted to cut off every re- 


ſource from the ſhips, and partly to puniſh the friends” 


of government, burnt and deſtroyed the plantations 
with inreach of the water, and obliged the people to 
remove with their cattle, proviſions, and portable ef. 


keen farther into into the country. ws , 
ne 
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The ſituation of other Governors in America was 
not more eligible than that of Lord Dunmore: Lord 


ta 


Witham Campbell. in South Carolina, having as they 


fad entered into à negodiation wich the Indians for 
coming in to ſupport government in that province, 


and haying alſo ſucceeded in exciting a number of 


thoſe back ſettlers, who are deſtinguiſhed in the Ca- 


rolina ſtile by the name of Regulators, to efpouſe 


the fame cauſe, the diſcovery of thoſe meaſures be- 
fore they were ripe' for execution, occaſioned ſuch a 


tumult among the people, that he thought it neceſſary 
to retire from Charleſtown aboard a ſhip of war in 


the rirer, from whence he returned no more to the 


ſeat of his government. It is ſome what ſtrange that 
theſe Goyernors ſhould have had fo little regard pay - 


ed them, and ſo little authority 1 in theſe provinces, as 
in none of them to have a majority of the people up- 
on their ſide. They muſt certainly have been ex- 
ceedingly unpopular in former-times, and ruled with 
rigdur in their governments, otherwiſe it could never 
hive happened that the general voice of the people 


5 wotld have been fo univerſally againſt them. 0 


prevent any ill effects from Campbell's negociation, 
one Mr Drayton, who was judge of the ſuperior court 


aid one of the moſt leading men in the colony, march- 
end with a ſtrong armed force to the back ſettlements, 


where à treaty was concluded between him and the 


leaders of the Regulators, in which the differences 


between them were attributed to miſinformation and 


miſunderſtanding of each others views and deſigns, 
aud a tenderneſs of conſcience. on the parts of the lat- 


ter, which prevented their fgning the aſſociations, or 
purſuing any meaſures againſt government; but as 


wel were engaged neither by word nor act to im- 


| pede. 
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pede or contravene ſuch proceedings as ſhould be a- 
dopted and purſued by the province in general, not 
give any information, aid, or aſſiſtance, to any Britiſh 
troops as ſhould at any time arrive in it; ſo they 
were to be entirely free in their conduct, otherwiſe to 
enjoy a ſafe neutrality, and to ſuffer no moleſtation 
for cheir not taking an active part in the preſent trou- 
bles. It is probable that the report of Lord William 
Campbell's misfortyme, and the force under Mr Dray- 
ton, prevailed more with theſe ' Regulators than any 
principles of juſtice or moderation. They found that 
their ſchemes were diſcovered, and they wanted to 
colour them in the beſt manner they could. It was 
prudent in Drayton to make this agreement, and 
thereby free himſelf and the colony from a war 
which muſt have greatiy mene this OCs 
caſion. 

The government of the province was now e | 
in the council of ſafety, conſiſting of thirteen perſons, 
with the occaſional aſſiſtance of a committee of-ninety 
one. As they were informed that an armament was 
preparing in England, which was particularly intend- 
| ed againſt the colony, no means were left untried for 
its defence, in diſciplining the forces, procuring arms 
and gunpowder, and particularly in fortifying and ſe · 
curing Charleſtown. Similar meaſures were purſued 
in North Carolina, with only this difference Gover- 
Martin was more active and vigorous in his proceed 
ings, but attended with as little ſucceſs as the other 
Governors. The provincial congreſs, committees 
and governors were in a continued ſtate of the moſt 
violent warfare. Upon a number of charges, parti- 
cularly of fomenting a civil war, and executing an in- 
sches among the ne gros, he was declared aun 
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enemy to America in general, and to tliat colony i in 
particular, and all perſons forbidden to hold any com- 
munication with him. Theſe declarations he anſwer- 
ed with a proclamation of uncommon length which 
the provincial congreſs reſolved to be a falſe, ſcanda- 
Jous, ſcutrilous, malicious, and ſeditious libel, and or- 
deredit to he! burnt by na the common hang: 
. (11 

The —— bad a lee at dew: Burn, which 
he now fortified with an expectation that by means of 
the back ſertlers and the Scotch inhabitants, as well 
as the Highland emigrants, which were numerous in 
_ the province, he would be able to raiſe a large force 
and make à conſiderable diverſion. But the watch- 
ful eye of jealouſy which ſeldom ſuffers the ſmalleſt 
hints given by an enemy to eſcape an interpretation, 
perceived the deſigus of the Governor. Before his 
deſign could be affected, the moving of ſome cannon 
ſtirred up ſuch a commotion among the people, that 
he found it-neceffary to abandon his palace, and to 


_ retire a · board a ſloop of war in Cape Fear river. 


The people upon this occaſion diſcovered powder, 
ſhot, ball, and various military ſtores and implements 


F 6D that had been buried in the palace, garden, and yards. 
= This ſerved ta inflame them exceedingly, every man 


conſidering it as if it had heen a plot againſt himſelf in 
particular. In other reſpe&s the province followed 
the example of their neighbours 1 in South Carolina, by 
eſtabliſhing a council and committee of ſafety, with 
other ſubſtitutes for a regular and permanent goyern- 


ment. They alſo purſued the fame method of pro- 


viding for defence, of raiſing, arming, and ſuporting 
forces, and of training the militia, and ſhewed equal 
* and readineſs in all their proceedings. The 

| provincial 
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provincial congreſs publiſhed an addreſs to the inhas 
bitants, of the ſame nature with ſeveral others that 
have been mentioned, containing the ſtrongeſt expreſ- 
ſions of loyalty and affection, and declaring an earneſt 


deſire of reconciliation-. Such were the proceedings 


in the ſouthern colonies during this ſeaſon ; but we 
muſt-now return to the proceedings in Maffachuſetts · 
Bay, and . of the armies in and about Boks 
ton. g 19 4 

| Generel Gage havin erben to England the hab 


ginning of October, the command in chief devolved 


upon General Howe. This officer ſoon after his 
taking upon him the command iſſued a proclamation, 


by which ſuch of the inhabitants as attempted to quit 


the town without licence; were condemned to mili- 
tary execution, if detected aud taken, and if they 
eſcaped, to be proceeded againſt as traitbrs, and their 
effects to be forfeired ——By. another proclamation, 
ſuch as obtained permiſſion to leave the town, were 
by ſevere penalties excluded from carrying more than 
a {mall ſpecificd ſum of money along wich them. He 
alſo enjoined ſigning and entering into an aſſociation, 
by which the remaining inhabitants offered their 


ſons for the defence of the town, and ſuch of Hen 


as he approved of were to be armed, formed into 


companies, and were to be inſtructed in military ex- 


erciſes and diſcipline, the remainder being obliged to 
pay their ae in e towards the common at 
fence. | 

The limited time ** Which ho ſoldiers. in the pro- 
vincial army before Boſton were inliſted, was near a- 
bout expired, and it was neceſſary ĩhat ſome meaſures 
ſhould be taken for ſupplying their place. A com- 
mitte of the general cengreſs, conſiſting of ſome of 


1 
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ah molt reſpectable members, were ſent thither to 
take the neceſſary meafnres, in conjunction with Ge: 
neral Waſhington, for keeping it from diſbanding. 
This was à work of ſmall difficulty, for the whole ar. 
my enliſted for an year to come, for certain. Of all 
the difficulties which the Americans met in attempts 
towards eſtabliſhing a military force, nothing affected 
them ſo grievonſly, or was ſo hard to remedy as gun- 
poder. For though they uſed the utmoſt diligence 
in collecting nitre, and all the other parts of the 
manufacture, the reſource from their induſtry was flow 
and with regard to any conſiderable effect it was diſ- 
tant. They had not yet opened that commerce, not 
entered ĩnto thoſe meaſures with foreign ſtates, which 
have ſince protured them a fupply of military ſtores. 
The ſcarcitꝝ of powder was ſo great, that it was ſaid 
the troops at Bunkers · hill had not a ſingle charge left 
at the end of that ſhort engagement; and it is alſo ſaid 
by ſome that the weakneſs of the army before Boſ- 
ton in that reſpect was at one time ſo great, that no- 
thing but General Howe's ignorance of that ci rcum- 
ſtance could have ſaved them from being diſperſed 
and rumed. They left nothing undone to ſupply that 
defect, and among other temporary expedients had 
contrived to purchaſe without notice or faſpicion all 
the powder upon the African coaſt, and plugdered 
the magazines in the iſland of Burmuda of about 10 
barrels, which was carried off, as was e 
50S without the knowledge of the inhabitants. | 
+-While-plundering, threatening, and hoſtility ns 
2 conſtantly carried on upon the fea coaſt, the town of 
of Falmouth in the northern part of Maſſachuſetis- 
Buy was doomed'to ſhare in the calamities which wete 
| 9 * in Virginia, upon October 18, 
on 
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on account of ſome violence” or milbchayiour Spain 
to the loading of à maſt ſhi p, drew th . of 
” the Admiral in that ade upon 'this g. | exoted place, 
and occafioned'an order for its geſtruclon, AG 
1 The officers Who commanded the ſhips upgn that | 
occaſion, gave two hours previous notice to the inha- 
bitants to provide for their ſafety, and this time ma 
0 


further enlarged till next morning, under the cover 


à negociation for delivering their artillery and ſmall 
arms at the price of ſaving the town. This however 
they refuſed to comply with, but had made uſe of he 
intermediate time in removing as many of their effects 
as they could procure carriages for, or às the darkneſs 
and the confuſion of the night would admit. 
About nine o'clock in the morning a cannonade | 
was begun and continued with little intermiſſion thro? 
the day. Above” 3000 ſhot, beſides bombs and car= 
caſes, were thrown into the town, and the * 
landed to compleat the deſtrution, but were re 
ſed with the loſs of a few men. The principal Page | 
of the town which lay next the water, conſiſting of 4. 
bout 130dwelling houſes, 278 ſtores, and warehouſes, 
with a large new church, a new handſome £qurt 
houſe, with the public library, were reduced to aſhes; 
about 100 of the worſt houſes being fayotred by their 
ſituation and diſtance, eſcaped deſtru&tion, though not 
without damage. Tho' the ſettlements in this quar- 
ter were new, being moſtly eſtabliſhed fince the laſt 
war, this ſmall town was amazingly thriving, being 
_ ſituated on a fine harbour, and having a very confider- 
able trade, ſo that it was computed to contain abqut 
600 families, though little more than one-third of that 
number of dwelling -h&vſes. The burning of church - 
es and libraries is a new ſpecies of warfare, left to 
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tho fiprovement of this polite age to be practiſed by 
4 pobpleſ who boaſt of their civilization, humanity and 
politeneſs. In the moſt barbarous ages, churches, 
colleges; and ſeminaries of learning, were held ſacred 
w_ parties, and it was never known, that either in 
_ the'divil-wars or in any foreign ones that Engliſhmen 
waged-war with learning and religion. This ſpecies 
otiwarfare was left to diſgrace the preſent age, and 
tobe handed down as a reproach to the government 
of Britain to the lateſt poſterity. ERASE 07.20. 
Tua deſtruction of Falmouth provoked the congreſs 
to the laſt degree, and probably puſhed on the aſ- 
fenibly of Maffachuſetts- Bay to the daring meaſure of 
granting letters of marque and repriſals, and eſtabliſh- 
ing rourts of admiralty for the trial and condemnation 


.&fBriciſh ſhips. In this law they declare an intention 


of only<defending the coaſts and navigation of Ame» 
piea2"nextending the power of capture only to ſuch 
ſhipsas ould be employed in bringing ſupplies to the 
ames Employed againſt them. From this time they 

didallfrhar/was in their power to ſeize ſuch ſhips as 
Þpought/ſapplies to the troops. | 3 
I uring the courfe of the ſummer, articles of confe- 
 deration and perpetual union between the ſeveral eo- 
foakes which were already aſſociated, with liberty of 
admiſſion to thofe of Quebec, St. John's, Nova Sco- 
la, the two Floridas and. Bermudas, containing rules 
heir general government in peace and war, both with 
welye@ to foreigners and each other, were drawn up 
ns generab congreſs, and by them tranſmitted to 
Aeir different colonies for the inſpection and conſider - 
Aion of their feſpectiye aſſemblies. If theſe articles 
met wich their approbation; they were to empower 
"rhewidclegates''to che euſwing copgrefs/ to ratify and 


a confirm. 
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confirm th em; and from that time the union which: 
they eſtabliſhed was to continue firm until, beſides a 
roſs of grievances, reparation was made for. the 
loffes ſuſtained by Boſton, for the burning of Charles. 
town, for the expences of the war; and until the Bri. 
_ tifh troops were withdrawn from k e When 
theſe events ſhould take place, the colonies were to 
return to their former connections and friendſhip with 
Great Britain; but on failure therof, the confedera- 
tion was to be perpetnal. ö 

The people in general were not however ſuffici 
ently provoked, nor their affections and prejudices 
ſufficiently broken, to accede ro a confederacy, rho? 
_ conditionally framed and worded, which yet led to a 


they had taken up arms, and oppoſed the government, 
Jet ſtill it was general, under the hope of obtaining 
thereby a redreſs of grievances ; and that being the 
more near and agreeable object, they would not wil. 
lingly look to any thing further, eſpecially to one 
ſo dreadful as a total ſeparation. It required more 


and in ſpeculation upon future ones, together with 
freſh and conſtant ſources of irritation, to arrive ar 
that habit of hatred and vexation, which wasneceffary 


. 


new an idea familiar.” 
Whenthe autumn approadiied, and . * 
dee gave the coloniſts grounds to conſecture what 
might be ſpared out of the abundance of à plentiful 
harveſt, it was reſolved by the congreſs that if; che late 
reſtraining Jaws were not repealed within ſix months 
from the 20th of July, on which they conjmandedwthat 
"the cuſtom-houfe" ſhould be every where aut bp au 
ö 2 » 


total ſeparation from the mother country. For tho! 


time in the contemplation of real or ſuppoſed i injuries, 


to break ties o ſo long a ndnd to render fo 


% 
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their ports from that time be open to every ſtate in 
Europe vhich would admit and protect their com- 
merce, free of all duties, and for every kind of com- 


- "modity excepting only teas and the merchandize of 


Great Britain and her dependencies. And the more 

to encourage foreigners to engage to trade with 
them, they. paſled a reſolution that they would to the 
utmoſt. of their power maintain and ſupport ſuch free- 
dom of commerce for two years certain, after its com- 


mencement, notwithſtanding any reconciliation with 


Great Britain, and as much longer as the preſent ob- 
poxious laws ſhould continue. They alſo immedi: 
_ tely ſuſpended the non · importation agreement in 
faxour of all ſhips that ſhould bring gunpowder, ni- 
tre, ſulphur, good muſquets fitted with bayonets, or 
bral> field pieces, ſuch ſhips to be deducted in return 
Wh the full value of their cargoes. 
anhoupſche cloſe of the year, the genera] cone 
Pied e declaration as an anſwer to the royal pro- 
glamation, for ſuppreſſing rebellion and ſedition, which 
Was iſlued at St. James's on the twenty - third of Au- 
ff, la this declaration they denied the charges of 
3 allegiance, of treaſon and rebellion, 
and in gol particular notice of the dangerous tenden- 
d, indiſcriminate nature of a clauſe prohibiting 
under: the ſevereſt penalties the carrying on of any 
correſpondence from England with any perſons in 
rebellion, or che aidigg or abetting of ſuch. But 
"not. content with eine obſervations, they conclude 
with a declaration in name of the people of the unit- 
ed colonies, that whatever puniſhment ſhall be in- 
fliged, upon any perſon in the power of their ene- 
mies, for fa ouring, aiding. or abetting the cauſe of 
Wen NR mould. be. retaliated in the ſame 
(1 kind 
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kind and 4s ſame degree upon theſe in their-p 

who have favoured, aided or abetted, or ſhould fe 
your or abet the ſyſtem of miniſterial oppreſſion. 
We ſhall leave for a while the political manæuvres 
of both ſides, and give a more particular account of 
the armies within and about Boſton. 

By the delays and misfortunes whichthe ranſporid 
and victuallers from England and Ireland experj · 
enced, our forces in Boſton were reduced to great diſ - 
treſs, What added to theſe afflictions which they al. 
ready ſuffered, was the mortification that they had of 
ſeeing ſeveral vefſelswhich were laden with neceffarits 
and comforts of life, taken in the very entrahce df 
the harbour; whilſt different circumſtances of tide; 
wind, or ſuuarion, diſabled the ſhips of war from pre- 
venting the miſchief. The loſs of moſt of the coal 
ſhips was ſeverely felt, as fewel could not be procur- 
ed, and the climate rendered that article indiſpenſible. 
The miſerable; inhabitants were {till in a more deplor- 
able condition. Detained againſt their will, cut oſt 
from all intercourſe with their friends, expoſed to all 
the conſequences of that contempt and averſion, with 
which a great part of them were regarded by tlie ol 
diers, and at the ſame time in want of every neceſſary | 
of life, Grievous however as this ſituation was ir 
ſerved as a ſort of refuge to thoſe who were either 
zealous in favour of the king's government, or ſo diſ- 
ſatisfied with the new ſtate of things that they ebuld 
no longer lire with comfort, ſome ot _ 1 
with ſafety in their own homes 

It was now greatly dreaded that the been leads: | 
would fail, and ſalt proviſions at laſt grew ſcarce 
The troops at Bunkers-hill ſuffered great hardſhips, 
being abliged to lye intents all the winter: under tie 
88 driving 
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ariying PTY and expoſed to the almoſt intolerable 
winds of the climate in that ſeaſon, with which the 
ftri and conſtant duty occaſioned by the ſtrength and 
nearneſs af the enemy, rendered that fervice exceed- 
ingly ſevere both to the private men and the officers. 
Many and various atttempts were made to remedy and 
tefſen ſome of the wants that now prevailed in the ar- 
my. That of firing, which was moſt immediately and 
tolerably prefling, was in fome meaſure relieved by 
the deſtruction of houſes. It muſt undoubtedly have 
been a bitter reflection to men of any ſeelings to think 
of the cauſe of pulling down the dwellings and habit- 
ations of their own brethren and friends to ſupply the 
neteſſity of wants created by yielding obedience to an 
authority to which the conſtitution never had nor 
could give any ſanction. Severe afflictions brought 
on in the cuurſe of providence, in which men have 
themſelves no active hand, may be borne with patience 
and fortitude, in hopes of better things; but when 
men ruſh wilfully into miſeries, by purſuing either 
doubt ful or manifeſtedly bad meaſures, reflection adds 
much toi their ſufferings. The commander in chief, 
who had in the Britiſh ſenate declared his opinion con · 
cerning this unjuſt and ruinous war, could not but 
feel the pangs of remorſe, in now being a chief agent 
in bringing miſeries both upon himſelf and his fellow 
ſubjects. When the ideas of honour and heroiſm are 
directly oppoſed to Juſtice and eonſcience, they will 
de found wanting in their influence to ſupport a man 
in extrt me diſtreſs, provided he hav the ſmalleſt * 
e. 1 
I be attempts made to procure prorideng were wil 
attended with great ſucceſs. Some veſſels were fent 
to Pau ta procure what could be had of ſuch 
neceſſaries 
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neceſſaries'as the iſland afforded, and' by-the aſſiſtance 
of the Governor a very moderate quantity was ob- 
tained; and it was ſuppoſed, and not without reaſon, 
that had the matter been fully known, they would 
not have ſucceeded fo well as they did. Theſe iſland- 
ers being now cut off from their uſual reſources, and 
having, as they ſaid, a famine ſtaring them in the 
face, with 80,000 blacks and 20,000 white people 
ts feed, and no ſufficient ſtock in hand, nor any cer- 
rain ſupply i in proſpect, could not be ſuppoſed to ſpare 


much for the relief of the army at Boſton. The con- 


duct of the Governor was loudly complained of, aud 
occaſioned a direct addreſs to the King from the aſ- 
ſembly, ſerting forth in a detail their own: melancho- 
ly ſituation, and imprudence of the conduct of the 
Governor. ig nſuog 

As neceſſity is one of thoſe laws which rouſes the 
kuman faculties to invention, and makes men trytver 
poſſible meaſure to relieve themſelves, another ſcheme 
was fallen upon to ſupply the troops with proviſions 
and neceſſaries. A detachment of marines, wihvat 
armed ſhip, and ſome tranſports, were ſent to Sa- 
vannah in Georgia, with a view as the event ſeemed, 
to declare off obraining<argoes of rice and 'orhepipro- 
viſions, whether by force or otheowiſe.'  'Theorminia 
therefore however took to their arms, and would mot 
permit them to land, nor the ſhips to hold any corre- 
ſpondence with the ſnore. In the courſe of the de · 
bate which aroſe upon this oeccaſion; ſome oſſiders 
belonging to the colony were ſeized and detained on 
board the ſhips, and their releaſe being haughtily ce 
fuſed, and other provoking circumſtances occurriug on 
both ſides, ſome batteries were ſpeedily erected by te 


militia, an che banle of, therixer, and an engagement 
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with cannon and ſmall arms took place, in which ſome 
blood was ſpilt, and ſeven loaded veſſels belonging to 
the colony, and which the commanders of the Kin 's 
armed veſſels by ſome colluſions which the captains 
and owners, had got poſſeſſion of, and whoſe cargoes 
would have effectually anſwered their purpoſe, were 
deſignedly burnt in the conflict. 4 
In this ſtate of matters with the King's forces the 
provincials before Boſton were well covered, and well 
ſupported in their lines. They waited with the gteat- 
eſt anxiety the ſetting in of the froſt, which in that 
part of the world ſets in abont Chriſtmas, and gene- 
rally covers the harbour and all the adjoining rivers 
and creeks with a ſurface of ſolid ice. They found- 
ed their great hopes upon this as a moſt powerful aſ- 
ſiſtant, by whoſe aid they had not only extended their 
vie ws to thewecovery of the town, but to the ſeizure 
and deſtruction of the fleet, as well as ot the land for · 
r | 
Theopenneſs and mildneſs of the winter diſappoint- 


cd thoſe ſanguine hopes; for the weather was uncom- 


. monly mild, and :he froſts had none of thoſe effects 
which they ſanguinely expected. Their expectation 
probably had ſome influence upon their operations, 
and their continuing more quiet than they otherwiſe 
would haye done. The arrival of a copy of the King's 
Ipeech, with an accaunt of the fate of the petition 
from the continental congreſs, is reported to have ex- 
eited the greateſt degree of rage and indignation a- 
mongſt them; as an evidence of their indignation, 
they burnt his Majeſty's ſpeech publicly in the camp, 
and on this occaſion they changed their colours from 
a plain red ground which they had hitherto uſed, to a 


Dag with thirteen ſtripes, as a ſymbol of the union and 
number of the colonies | | 
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Some veſſels at length arrived at Boſton from Bri- 
tain and Treland, whichin ſome meaſure alleviated the 
diſtrefles of the King's forces in the town and the 
camp ; and though the winter was not ſo ſevere asto 
anſwer the expectations of the provincials, the climate 
had ſo much influence as t make both parties fond 
of their eaſe, to check the ſpirit of enterpriſe, and to 
prevent the effuſſon f blqod: ſo that for near three 
montlis a great quiet prevailed- "x £ vl 

During this ſtate of affairs, the American cruizers 
and priyateers, though exceedingly poor and con- 
temptible, being for moſt part no better than whale 
boats, grew daily more numerous and ſuecefsful a- 
gainſt the tranſpor̃ts and ſtore ſhips; And among a 
multitude of other prizes had the fortune of taking 
one which gave a new coſout to their military opera- 
tions. This was at ordnahge ſhip ftom Woolwich, 
which had ſeparated | from "her convoy, and being 
herfelf of no force, was taken without defence by a 
{mall prixateer. This veffel comained;y” befides a 
ſmall mortar upon a new conſtruttion, ſeveral pieces 
of fine braſs cannon, a large quantity of ſmall arms 
and ammunition, with all manner oF tools, utenſils and 
machines neceſſary for camps, and artillery in the 
_ greateſt abundance. - The lofs of this ſhip was much 
reſented in England, and; occaſioned ſome ſevere re- 
flections upon the admiralty, both within and with- - 
out doors; for hazarding a cargo of ſuch value and 
importance in a defenceleſs veſſel. This ſhip and 
cargo gave new ſtrength to the provincials, and fur- 
niſhed them with many things they flood much in 
need of. Beſides it gave them freſh ſpirits When 
they perceived what they could do by properly ex- 
erting their ſtrength, and the natural powers and op- 

portunities 
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portunities which providence had given chem. Theſe 
ſucceſſes by ſc a made them more attentive, and cauf- 
ed them in all quarters to keep a ſharp look out, while 
the Kings fleet were through neceſlity confined in the 
harbopr of Boſton. It indeed highly provoked and 
chagrined the army in the town and on Bunker's- 
hill, to ſee: proviſion and other neceſſaries juſt ſnatch- 
ed from them before their eyes, and when their hopes 
were at the height of expedtation of poſſeſling them. 
Notwithſtanding, of theſe ſevere diſappointments, the 
town and camp remained quiet and unmoleſted * the 
_ enemy until the end of February. "Yo 
_ When all things ſeemedin a perfect — 5 on boch. 
| ſides} che tranquility of Boſton was on the beginning 
of March unexpettedly diſturbed by ſome ſudden and 
unexpected movements on the fide of the coloniſts. — 
* This was ſaid to be occaſioned by the congreſs re- 
ceiving intelligence of the prohibitary acts, and of 
hiring of foreign troops; upon this information, they 
immediately diſpatched inſtructions to General Waſh - 
ington, totally to change the mode of carrying on 
the war, and to bring the affair at Boſton to the 
ſpeedieſt deciſion that was poſſible, in order that the 
army might be diſengaged, and at liberty to oppoſe 
the new dangers with which they were threatened. 
Whateyer might be the reaſons of this fudden altera- 

. tion of affairs, a battery was opened at a place called 
Phips's Farm, near the fide of the water, on the night 
of the ſecond of March, from whence a fevere bom- 

| bardment and cannonade was carried on againſt the 
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town, and repeated on the enſuing, nights. This " 
greatly alarmed the army in the town, and all hands Wl . 
Were buſily employed in quenching fires, and extin- tl 

guiſking the James of houſes, the uſual attendants of " 
fuck 8 
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Fach an attack. While they were employed in this 
ſort of exerciſe, they ſaw with inexpreſſible ſurpriſe 
on the morning of the 5th of March ſome conſider- 
able works appear on the other fide of the rown up- 

on the heights of Dorcheſter point, which had been 


erected in the preceding night, and from whence a 


twenty-four pounder and a bomb battery were ſoon 
after opened. Some Britiſh officers that were pre- 
ſent confeſſed that the expedition with which theſe 
works were thrown up with their fudden and unex- 
pected appearance, recalled to their minds thoſe won- 
derful ſtories of inchantment and inviſible agency, 
which are To frequent in the Eaſtern romances,— 
hey were ready to imagine that they had got into 
fairy land, where ſpiritual agency is ſuppoſed to ſup- 
ply the place of bodily exertions. They could not 
however but confider, that they were now dealing 
with a people that were in earneſt, and who'were not 
inferior to themſelves in induſtry, to ſupport the 
cauſe they were engaged in, Both the art and in. 
duſtry of the coloniſts began now to be alarming to 
our troops; they perceived that the men whom they 
had been taught to deſpiſe as cowards and poltroons, 
were now their equals, if not their ſuperiors, both in 
application and intrepidity. The ſituation of our ar- 
my was now very critical. The new works, along 
with thoſe other which it is evident would be ſpeed- 
ily conſtructed on ſome neighbouring hills, would 
command the town and a conſiderable part of the 
harbour and beach, from whence an 'embarkation 
muſt. rake place in the event of a retreat, and render 
the communication between the troops in the works 
at Boſton neck and the main body, difficult and dan · 


gerous. | | 1 
| In 
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In theſe FEOF no alternative remained but 
+0 abandon the town, or diſlodge the enemy, and de. 
ſtroy the new works, General Howe adopted the 
latter, and took the neceſſary meaſures for the em- 
parkation on that very evening for fiye. regiments, 
with the light infantry and grenadiers, upon a ſervice 
which the whole army muſt of courſe have ultimately 
been engaged in. Providence at this time fruſtrated 
the deſigns of the General, and probably for his own 

good, for had he proceeded to attack the work it is 
not improbable that his whole army would have been 
ruined. The provincials were eager for a battle, and 
they were provided for an attack, and would have 
made ſuch a reſiſtance as would have been fatal to 
our army. 

This deſign was fruſtrated by a violent ſtorm, 
ien raged that night, and rendered an embarka- 
tion impoſſible, and ſo faved the lives of many brave 
men, which mult have fallen in ſuch a raſh encounter. 
Whatever intrepedity there might be in General 
Howe's intention on this occaſion, it does not appear 
chat his purpoſe was dictated by wiſdom; for before 
he had ſtormed the works of the enemy, his army 

- muſt have been greatly. thinned, and the coloniſts 
were likely after that to have ſtood their ground, 
and to have diſputed every inch with his Excellency 
for rhe palm of victory. Bunker's-hill might have 
taught the General what the provincials could do, 
even when they were but indifferently armed, and il 
Provided with ammunition, and now that they were 
greatly reinforced. and ſupplied with ſtores, arms, 
and ammunition of all forts, they were not likely. to 
give way ſo eaſily, but to uſe their utmoſt power to 
_be Aged upon men whom they conſidered as in- 
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raders of their country, and murderers of their friends. 


| The General's ſcheme was the very ſcheme the co- 
 Joniſts wanted him to purſue, and had he purſued 


his deſign, his whole army muſt have been cut off. 


It is not however to be wondered at, that with an 


high ſenſe of the Britiſh military honour, as well as of 


his own, the General ſhould hazard much-rather than 
ſubmit to the indignity of abandoning the town, He 
commanded a force which he knew had been conſi- 

dered and repreſented here as ſufficient to look down 
all the oppoſition in America; and which in reality 
with reſpect to the number of regiments, if not of men, 
the excelleney of the troops, the character of the of- 
ficers, and the powerful artillery which they poſſeſ- 
ſed, would have been reſpectable in any country, and 
dangerous to any enemy. With ſuch troops to give 
up that town which had been the original cauſe of 
the war, and the conſtant object of contention ſince it 
commenced, toa raw and undiſeiplined militia, ſeemed 
excluſiye of all other ill conſequences, a diſgrace not 
to be borne. But theſe brave men had by a variety 


of events, and perhaps it will be thought, and not 


without good reaſon, through original error and miſ- 
conduct in the arrangement of the war, been reduced 
to ſuch circumſtances, and hedged in in ſuch a man- 
ner, that no means were left far an exertion of their 
force and courage; that they were now ſubje& to 
the greateſt danger, without affording any proſpect 
of ſucceſs. The wild roda montade of Britiſh va- 
lour which had been reſounded through all corners 
of the empire were now proved to be only empty 
ſounds without any meaning, for tho” Britiſh troops 
will fight as well as any others, when under a proper 
influence, yer there is nothing in either the men or 
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the country that gives a ulaim to an excluſive mono- 
poly of brayery. They were now fighting with their 
own countrymen, animated with the ſtrong inſpiring 
fpirit of liberty, with all that is dear to mankind at the 
point of their ſwords, and not with men who were 
fighting for the honour of a grand monarch, whoſe in- 
tereſt and theirs are very different. Though the 
idea of military glory may inſpire ſome officers that 
have ſuffered their minds to roam in the field of ro- 
mance, and have through an habit of thinking 
wrought up their minds to think it a glory to die in 
battle, yet the common ſoldiers are not acquainted 
with ſuch refinement, but both feel and fear natural 
evils, eſpecially when their confciences Hint to them 
ſome doubt concerning the juſtice of the cauſe of a 
War. 

Fortune, or in better phraſe providence, prevented 
the perilous trial which the General propoſed. On 
the day that ſucceeded the tempeſt the defign was 
reſumed; but on a cloſer inſpection new difficulties 
arofe : it was diſcovered that a new work had been 
thrown up which was much ſtronger than any of the 
former, and that the whole were now fo compleatly 
fortified, that all hopes of forcing them was at an end. 
It now alſo became evident that Boſton was not a 
place very happily choſen for the improvement of any 
advantage which might be obtained towards the re- 
duction of the colonies. This was ſoreſeen by many 
from the beginning, but the miniſtry who were ſo ſure 
of conquering the coloniſts with a few grenadiers and 
red coats, thought all places equally eaſily ſubdued. 
It was an infatuation which from the beginning of 
this. ruinous war had poſſeſſed all its friends, that 
they have always boaſted of their own ſtrength and 
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deſpiſed their enemies; from the meaneſt court toad · 
eater to the miniſter himſelf, nothing was ever to be 
heard but the ſounds of the victory, valour, and intre- 
pidity of the Britiſh, troops; when after all, every 
year has been attended with repeated loſſes, difap- 
pointment, and diſgrace. People that think gravely, 
and believe in providence, have all along inferred, 
chat there has been ſomething of a divine hand in our 
preſent diſaſters, and that the national infidelity and 
wickednels has had a great ſhare in our misfortunes, 
while others reciprocate the blame upon each other, 
and endeavour. to clear themſelyes of having an hand 
in the miſmanagement, but have done every thing for 
the beſt. In ages paſt, which we, now turned a po- 
lite people, call barbarous, it was always the faſhion 
in going to war to conſider providence as the beſt al. 
ly, and for that reaſon our fathers ſeldom neglected to 
uſe the proper means to procure the aſſiſtance there 
of, but this is now accounted a weakneſs and imbe- 
cility of mind, unworthy, of an enlightened age. 
Upon viewing the ſituation of the rebels, and the - 
refolmion which they. ſhewed to make a vigorous re- 
ſiſtance, if not a bold attack upon our men, nothing 
remained but to abandon the town, and to convey the 
troops, artillery, and ſtores, aboard the ſhips. This 
laft reſort was not free of difficulty. , This part of 
the hiſtory of the war is very differently repreſented. 
Government writers affirm that the enemy remained 
quiet during the time of the embar kation, and made 
not the ſmalleſt attempt to give the troops any diſtur- 
bance, while others, and fome who were prefent wit- 
neſſes and had a ſhare of the difaſter, have affirmed thar 
our troops ſuffered prodigiouſly by an heavy fire from. 
the provincials, owing as they affirm to a breach of 
agreement 
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agreement 61 the part of General Howe, who had 
engaged with Waſhingron to remove peaceably, and 
not deſtroy any of the ſtores which he did not carry 
away, nor touch the works and fortifications of the 
town. | This agreement was broken by the Engliſſi 
General, it is ſaid, upon which the enemy opened 
their batteries upon our men, and deſtroyed nizny of 
them in the embarkation. This can hardly be believ- 
ed of General Howe, who is a man of honour and ve- 
racity, and muſt certainly have proceeded from ſome 
other cauſe.” The miniſtry have declared that there 
was not any convention or agreement between the 
two Generals, though it has been generally under- 
ſtood that the faving of the town depended upon ſomè 
ſort of convention between them. It is not very pro- 
bable that the Engliſh troops would have left Boſton 
without demoliſhing it, had there not been ſome pro- 
miſe made on both ſides for this purpofe: Had the 
troops ſet fire to the town before the embarkation, 
the provincials would have attacked them with all 
their force, and probably have ruined the whole ar- 
my, but as they did not ſtir at the firſt till the embark. 
ation was almoſt finiſhed, it gives reaſon to conclude 
than there was ſome agreement which ſome of the 
ſoldiers might break through, when they thought they 
were nearly ſafe from the attack oftheir enemy. 
This might happen without the Generat's knowledge. 
That there was a defign of burning the the town, is 
confirmed from eombuſtibles being laid, and ready for 
firing in different parts of the town; and that the ſelect 
men were permitted to go out and hold a conference 
with General Waſhington upon the ſubject. This 
ſeems not to have been contradicted on either hand: 
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Notwithſtanding all the ſecurity that was taken, 
the embarkation could not be regulated as could 
have been wiſhed, though-ten days were ſpent in the 


carrying it into execution ; many diſorders and ſome 


loſs happened through haſte, precipitation, and hurry. 
It reſembled. more the emigration of a nation, and the 
breaking up of a camp, than a ſimple embarkation.— 
Fifteen hundred of the inhabitants, whoſe attachment 
to the royal cauſe had rendered them obnoxious to 
their countrymen, incumbered - the tranſports with. 
their families and effects. The officers were great 
ſafferers on this occaſion ; they had laid out their mo- 
ney upon furniture and ſuch other coveniences as 
were neceſſary te render their ſituation agreeable, 
but no purchaſers could be found for theſe effects, 
and it would have been extreme cruelty to many of 
them to have been under the neceſſity of leaving their 
whole ſubſtance behind them. The ſoldiers were em- 
Parraſſed with continual duty, and all carriages and 
labour that could be procured. in the town were of 
courſe monopolized by the emigrant inhabitants, 


Every perſon had fome private concern which was 


ſufficient to employ his time and thoughts. The fick 
and wounded, women and children, called for every 
care and attention; and of courſe encreaſed the em- 
baraſsment and diitreſs. It will be eaſy ts ſuppoſe 
ſome part of the contuſion incident to ſuch circum- 
ſtances, 

The General was in a pitiable ſituation z but he 
bore it with great fortitude, and conducted the 
whole with great temper and addreſs. Some diſcon- 
tents appeared, which were to be endured and allay- 
ed. Scarcity of proviſions and ill ſucceſs always breed 
diſcontents in camps, and as many, both officers and 


* ſoldiers, 
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ſoldiers, were not altogether hearty in the war, they. 


were on that account more ready to complain. This 
was in ſome meaſure the caſe on this occaſion. The 
General having rec:ived no advices from England, 
fince the preceding month of October, they conſider- 
ed themſelves in a great meaſure abandoned, and 
left to extricate themſelves as they could out of the 
unfortunate ſituation in which they were involved. 
Mutual diſcontents and jealouſies prevailed between 
the army and navy; each attriburing to the other the 
cauſe of ſome part of that uneaſineſs itſelf felt. Diſ- 
contents are exceedingly fruitful; one generates many 
others in a very ſhort ſpace of time. The intended 
voyage to Halifax was ſubje& to circumſtances of a 
very alarming nature. I he coaſt which is at all times 
dangerous, was dreadfully fo at this tempeſtuous e- 
quinoxial ſeaſon, and the multitude of ſhips, which 
amounted to 1 50, increaſed the difficulties and appre- 
henfion. As the high north caſt winds now prevailed, 
they were alſo liable to be blown off to the Weſt In- 
dies, without a ſtock of proviſions in any degree ſuffi- 
cient to ſubſiſt them in ſuch a paſſage. And what 
rendered matters ſtill more irkſome, they were going 
to a barren miſerable country, which was incapable 
of aftording thoſe reliefs which they o much wanted. 
It could nut eſcape the obſervation, and was highly 
vexing to the military, that all this dangerous voyage 
when compleated, was directly ſo much out of their 
WAY. They were going to the northern extremities 
of the continent, when their buſineſs lay in the ſauth- 
ern, or at leaſt about the centre. 
Ihe neceſſity of their preſent ſituation, left no 
choice of meaſures, and regret was uſeleſs. Upon 
March 17, as the rear embarked, General Waſhing- 
ton marched into the town with drums beating, co- 
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Jours flying, and in all che triumph of victory. And 
indeed | it was a compleat victory tor the prefent, ſee- 
ing he had made :roops that were reckoned invinci- 
ble, abandon a town which they had fortified as well 
as they could, with all the precipitation that uſually 
happens in ſignal defeats. "The evacuation of Boſton 
which in the ſtile of the day was called only a change 
o poſilion, was certainly a flight under as great ap- 
prehenſions of fear and deſtruction as ever happened 
to any army. The marks of fear and hurry were vi. 
ſible in what they left behind them. They left a con- 
ſiderable quantity of artillery and ſtores upon Eunker- 
hill and Boſton-neck, which they had not time to car- 
ry off, through hurry and fear ; and though they at- 
tempted to render the cannon onferviceable; the hur- 
ry which then prevailed prevented that deſign.— 
They threw ſome mortars and cannon unto the wa- 
ter, which were afterwards weighed by the people 
of the town. But all circumſtances concur to ſhew 
what influence panic and dread had upon them in 
the embarkat'on. 

When General Waſhington entered the town, he 
was received by the remaining inhabitants, and ac- 
knowledged by the refugees, who now recovered 
their ancient poſſeſſion with every mark of gratitude 
and reſpect that could be poſſibly ſhewn to a deliver- 
er. The aſſembly of the province were not leſs zeal- 
ous in their public acknowledgements. His anſwer 
was proper, modeſt, and becoming his fituation.——_ 
He ſpoke like a man that did not purſue vain glory. 
but ſought the welfare of his country, and maintained 
the natural rights of mankind. The policy of.Bri- 
tain had made him arebel, but his country looked up- 
on him as a faviour and deliverer. What is the genu- 
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ine character of the parties concernec, time and after 
ages will declare better than the preſent can do. 
Thus was the long conteſted town of Boſton at 
length givenup the colony of Maſſachuſett's · bay freed 
from a war, and left at liberty to adopt every meaſure 
which could tend to its future ſtrength and ſecurity. 
It was above a week before the weather permitted 
the fleet to get clearly out of the harbour and road 
but they were afterwards well compenſated in their 
paſſage, their voyage to Hallifax being ſhorter and 
more happy than could have been reaſonably expect- 
ed. Seyeral ſhips of war were leſt behind to protect 
the veſſels which ſhould arrive from England; in 
which they were not perfectly ſucceſsful. The great 
extent of the bay, with, its numerous. creeks and i- 
lands, and the number of ſmall ports that ſurrounded 
it, afforded ſuch opportunities to the provincial arm- 
ed boats, and privateers that they took a number of 
thoſe which were ſtill in ignorance that the town had 
changed its maſters. 
Upon the Britiſh forces leaving Boſton, it might 
have been expected, that they would have left a garri- 
ſon in Caſtle William to have kept the command of 
the harbour; but this was not thought a ſafe meaſure. 
By the motion of the coloniſts, and particularly their 
taking their ſtations on the neighbouring iſlands, it 
was conjectured that they intended to attack Caſtle- 
William, the poſſeſſion of which would haye been a 
me ans of ſhutting up the ſhips of war in the harbour, 
General Howe before he left the place blew up the 
fortifications to render jt unſerviceable for the time. 
It argues that he was afraid of the expedition of the 
provincials, that they ſhould even take the caſtle be- 
fore he got the ſhips out of the harbour; this does 
not 
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not ſay that he put much truſt either in the valour of 
his troops, or the naval force he had in Boſton har- 
bour. Of all the defeats that have been given to the 
coloniſts ſince the beginning of this diſmal war, there 
does not appear to have been either as great ſigns of 
hurry or flight in any of them, as happened io the Bri- 
tiſh forces in this change of their poſition. | 
General Waſhington was now in poſſeſſion of the 
capital of Maſſachuſett's Bay; but being ignorant of 
the deſtination of the fleet, and apprehenſive of an 
attempt upon New Vork, he detached ſeveral regi- 
ments for the protection of that city, on the very day 
upon which he took poſſeſſion of Bolton. The roy- 
al army were not as yet in a ſituation which admitted 
of their undertaking any expedition. They wanted 
bothproviſions and refreſhment before they undertook 
any expedition of conſequence. They did not, it 
was ſaid, exceed nine thouſand effective men, and 
were in other reſpects very ill provided. This army, 
which was three times more numerous than was thought 
ſufficient to conquer all America, was now like the 
Trojans ſent to traverſe the ſea to ſeek new habita- 
tions, with a number of the inhabitants of Boſton, 
who had carried all they could along with them, in 
hopes of better times. This was a mortifying blow 
to the ſchemes of the miniſtry, who had given ont 
that the ſight of a few grenadiers would frighten the 
whole colonies into a compliance with their meaſures. 
Their invincible troops were now obliged to abandon 
Boſton before a new .raiſed militia, who were cow. 
ards accounted at home, that neither would nor 


could fight. 
The eſtates and effects of thoſe emigrants who ac- 


to 
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to be fold, and the produce applied to the public ſer- 
vice. Some who ventured to ſtay behind, though 
they knew themſelves obnoxions to the preſent go- 
yernment, were brought to trial as public enemies 
'and betrayers of their country ; and the eſtates of 
ſuch as were found guilty were confiſcatedin the ſame 
manner. But nothing occupied ſo much the mind of 
the people of Boſton, or bad ſo much attention paid 
to it by the province in general, as the putting of that 


ton in ſuch a ſtate of defences might prevent arepe- 


tition of thoſe evils which it lately experienced. For 
this purpoſe the greateſt diligence was uſed in forti- 
fying the town and harbour, ſome foreign engineers 
were procured to ſuperintend the works, and every 
inhabitant devoted two days in the week to its con- 
ſtruction. Some haye much doubted if Boſton can 
be rendered tenable againſt an army, though the 
works may preſerve it from inſult. It will not be ea- 
{y however for a fleet to approach it, provided Caſ- 
tle William is well fortificd and well manned, to de- 


fend the harbour. No fleets or armies have attempt- 
ed to moleſt that town ſince General Howe s depar- 


ture. | 
We had left Colonel Arnold before Quebec; it 


will be neceffary to take a view of his proceedings 
before that city. While theſe things we have now 
related were carried on at Boſton, the blockade of 
nebec was continued by Arnold under great hard- 
ſhips and difficulties. Reinforcements arrived flow- 
ly, and the Canadians, who are exceedingly fickle and 
inconſtant, were dithearrdhied and wavering. Some 
have thought that the congreſs were unequal in con- 
duct as well as reſources, to the management of ſo ma- 
ny operations at the fame time ; 5 and it is not to be 
wondered 
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wondered at, if they ſhould not be able to manage fo 
many chings at once according to their wiſhes, when 
the government of Britain blundered ſo egregioully in 
one leading object. Whatever there was in this, it 
is certain that the ſuccours that were ſent ſuffered in- 
credible hardſhips in their march; which they endur- 
ed with that ſortitude which had hitherto diſtinguiſh- 
ed the provincials in this war. On the other hand, 
General Carleton with his uſual vigilance, onde 
againſt every effort of fraud, force, or ſurpriſe ; but 
as all ſupplies were cut off from the country, the in- 
habitants and garriſon ſuffered many diſtreſſes. 

As the ſeaſon approached in which ſupplies from 
England were expected, the Americans grew more 
active in their operations. They again renewed the 
ſiege, and erected batteries, and madeſſeveral atrempts 
by fire ſhips and otherwiſe to burn the veſſels in the 
harbour. They failed in theie attempts, tho? ſome | 
of them were executed with great boldneſs and in- 
trepidity. Their troops were at one time drawn up, 
and ſcaling ladders, with every other preparation in 
readineſs for ſtorming the town, during the confuſion 
which they expected the fire would have produced. 
Though they, had not all the ſucceſs they wiſhed, they 
however burnt a great part of the ſubarbs, and the 
remaining houſes being pulled down to prevent the 
ſpreading of the flames, ailorded a molt ſeaſonable re- 
lief of fuel to the rown, which had for ſome time 
been exceedingly diſtreſſed for the want of that neceſ- 
ſary. While matters were in this ktuation, upon 
the 25th of March, a party of Canagdians which had 
been Embodied by Mr Bcaujeu with a deſign of raiſ- 
ing the ſiege, were encountered and eaſily diſperſed 


by a detachment of the rebels. This gave ſpirits to 
Tac 
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the provincials, but the effect was temporary and 


could not laſt long. Having failed in all their attempts 


of burning the town by bombs and hot balls, their 
hopes of taking it by ſtorm failed, while theſe of tak- 
ing it by a regular ſiege daily leſſened. Their artil- 
ery were too ſmall and light to do much execution 
againſt a walled town, well fortified, and though not 
at preſent well defended, yer it was ſupplied with a 
garriſon equal to the number of rhe beficgors. Al- 


though conſiderable reinforcements arrived in the re- 


mote parts of the province, the various impediments 
of bad roads, and want of neceſſaries ſuitable to the 
ſervice, prevenred them ſrom joining the troops en- 
gaged in the fiege. In this ſtate of deſpondency, the 
{mall pox, the ſcourge and terror of the weſtern 
world, broke out, and made great ravages among 
them. Nor was the immediate effect with re ſpect to 
life and health the worſt conſeq uences of this calami- 


ty: for that diforder being confidered by the Ameri- 


cans as a plaugue, and regarded with all the horror 
incident to that name, the dre adſul infection broke 
in upon every other conſideration, and rendered it 
difficult, if not impracticable, to ſuſtain diſcipline, or 
preſerve order. In this ſitua tion they intended to 
raiſe the ſiege before the arrival of ſuccours ſrom 


England to the garriſon, which were ſoon expected. 


General Wooſter had gone to Montreal to make pre- 
paration neceſſary for facilitating that purpoſe, when 
the Iſis man of war, and two frigates which had ſail- 
ed from England, had forced iheir way through the 


ice, and arrived at Quebec before it was practicable 
ſor the provincials to make a retreat. The unex- 


pected fight of the ſhips- threw them into confuſion, 
which was heightened by the immediate effect of 
| cutting 
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cutting off all communication with their forces on 
the different ſides of the river. | 
General Carleton was too well verſed in military 
affairs to loſe an opportunity of ſeizing the advanta- 
ges which the preſent ſituation afforded. A ſmall de- 
tachment of land forces which arrived with the ſhips 
of war, together with the marines, being landed with 
the utmoſt expedition, and joined to the garriſon up- 
on the 6th of May, the Goyernor matched immedi- 
ately to attack the provincial camp. He found eye- 
ry thing there in the greateſt confuſion ; they had 
not even covered themſelves with an intrenchment, 
and having already begun a retreat, upon the appear- 
ance of the King's troops they fled, abandoning their 
artillery, ſcaling ladders, and other matters of incum- 
brance. The flight was ſo precipitate as ſcarcely to 
admit of any execution, nor were the King's troops 
in any condition for a purſuit, if prudence could even 
have juſtified the meaſure, 
Thus Quebec was freed from a mixed fi iege and 
blockade, after it had been inveſted about five months, 
and Canada preſerved by the fortitude and conſtancy 
of General Carleton and the garriſon, which did them 
great honour. From this time the provincials expe- 
rienced a continued ſeries of loſſes and misfortunes in 
that province. The Governor ſhewed Himſelf wor- 
thy of his ſucceſs, by an act which immediately ſuc- 
ceeded it, and which does credit ro his humanity,— 
A number of ſick and wounded provincials lay Rags 
tered about and hid in woods and villages, when they 
were in the preateſt danger of periſhing under the 
complicated preſſure of want, fear, and diſeaſe. To 
prevent this melancholy conſequence, he iſſued a pro- 
clamation, ner the proper officers to find 
out 
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dut theſe * perſons, and to afford them all ne- 
ceſſary relief and aſſiſtance at the public expence, 
whilſt to render the benefit compleat, and to prevent 
obſtinacy and apprehenſion from marring its effect, 

he aſſured them that as ſoon as they were recovered, 

they ſhould have their liberty to return to their re- 
ſpective provinces. This was truly generous as well 
as humane, and ſpeaks for General Carleton more 
than the greateſt victory could have done. Such a 
noble greatneſs of mind muſt procure the eſteem of 
his greateſt enemies, and adorn his character in the 
view of all worthy men. It is only a great man that 
can perform ſuch noble and diſtntereſted deeds, and 
ſoar above the mean and- pitiful paſſion of revenge 
and reſentment. 

About the end of May, ſeveral regiments from Ire- 
land, one from England, and another from General 
Howe, together with the Brunſwick troops, arrived 
ſucceſſively in Canada, fo that the whole forces in the 
province, when complicated, were eſtimated at about 
13,000 men. The general rendezyous was at the 
Three Riveas which lies half way between Quebec 
and Mount Real, and at the computed diſtance of a- 
bout ninety miles from each. This place lies on the 
north fide of the river St. Lawrence, and takes its 
name from the neighbourhood of one of the branch- 
es of a large river, whoſe waters are diſcharged thro? 
chree mouths into that great reſervoir. 

The provincials after their flight from Quebec con- 
tinued to retreat till they arrived on the banks ofthe 
river Sorrel, which falls into the river St. Lawrence, 
about 140 miles from Quebec, where they joined ſome 
of their reinforcements that had not been able to pro- 
ceed farther to their aſſiſtance; but they were now 

ſunk 
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ſank in their ſpirits, and much enfeebled in their ac- 
tions ; and to compleat their misfortunes, the fmall 
pox had fpreadthrough all their quarters. Theſe 
diſcouraging circumſtances were not ſufficient to damp 
the ſpirits of their enterpriſing leaders. Notwith- 
ſtanding all their paſt fatigues and difappointments, 
they formed a very daring plan with great addrefs, 
which had it fucceeded according to its intention, 


would have been ſeverely felt by the King's forces. 
This plan was to ſurpriſe the Britiſh troops at the 


three rivers ; which if it had taken place, and been 
attended with all the ſucceſs it was capable of, might 
have been ranked among the molt confiderable mili- 


tary exploits of that nature ever performed. 


The Britiſh and Brunſwick forces were at this 


time much ſeparated. A conſiderable body were 


ſtationed at Three Rivers, under the command of Ge- 
neral Frazer. Another under that of Brigadier-Ge- 
neral Niſbet, lay near them on board che tranſports. 
The largeſt body was along with the General Carle- 
ton, Burgoyne, Philips, and the German General, 

Reideſal, in ſeveral diviſions, by land and water, on 


their way from Quebec. The diſtance from Sorrel - 


was about fifty miles, and the feveral armed veſſels 
and tranſports full of troops, which had got up high- 
er than Three Rivers lay full in the way. In the face 
of all theſe dangers and difficulties, a body of about 


' 2000 men, under the command of Major-General 


Thompſon, embarked at Sorrel in fifty boats, and 


| coaſting the ſouth ſide of the lake St. Peter, where 


the river St. Laurence ſpreads to a great extent, ar- 
rived at Newlet, from whence they fell down the ri- 
ver by night, and paſſed to the other ſide, with an in- 


tention of ſurpriſing the forces under the command 
of 
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of General Frazer. The place called Three Rivers 
is rather to be conſidered as a long village than a re- 
gular rown ; and the deſign was to attack before break 
of day, with a ſtrong detachment of the end, while 
two ſmaller parties were drawn up in readineſs to co- 
ver or ſupport them. 
The circumſtances concurring to give elke to this 
deſign, were too numerous to afford any ſtrong con- 
fidence of ſucceſs. It was one of thoſe, bold under- 
| takings which might have produced great advantages ; 5 
but it was of too perilous a nature for any thing leſs 
than the moſt deſperate ſituation to juſtify... The pro- 
vincials were neither ſufficiently numerous, nor pro- 
vided with artillery for ſuch a daring and dangerous 
encounter; their troops were but lately raiſed and 
unexperienced in the art of war, and they were now 
going to engage old troops under the. command of 
great and experienced officers, furniſhed with every 
thing neceſſary far cither attacking or reſiſting an e- 
nemy. Theugh the circumſtances of the parties had 
becnequal, the iſſue would ſtill have been doubtſul, 
as ſome. of the beſt forces in Britain, and perliaps 1 in 
{the world, were under the command of great officers, 
whoſe honour as ſoldiers and commanders of the beſt 
troops, ,was.likely,to,preyent them from behaving un- 
Worthy of the character they had long ſuſtained.— 
| There were many, if not every probable chance a- 
gainlt che coloniſts :: they were, uncertain of arriving 
at the time propoſed, as conycyance of trogpz by Wa- 
ter was exgeedingly uncertain as to time. The ſmall- 
eſſ ſquall of wind on the 1: ke might retard or inter- 
rupt cher paſſage, and inſtead of arriving at the time 
propoſed, as actually happened, they might be a great 
| hue longer i in Lreaching the defired point. The at-; 
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by 
tempt was therefore a moſt deſperate enterpriſe, 
ſcarcely conſiſtent with any tules or maxims of com- 
mon prudence, | | 

They miſſed their time by about an telt 415 tho? 
they paſſed the armed ſhips without obſervation, yer 


they were diſcovered, and the alarm- given at their 
landing. T hey afterwards got into bad grounds, and 
- were involved i in many difficulties, which threw them 


into diſorder and confuſion. In this condition they 
found General Frazer's corps ready to receive them, 


| having landed ſeveral light ſix ponuders, which were 
played upon.them with great execution. While they 


were thus engaged in the front, Brigadier Neſbit, 
whoſe tranſports lay higher up the river, landed his 
forces full on their way back. Nothing was now left 
but a retreat, the performance of which was a thing 
more to be wiſhed for that reaſonably expected. Ne- 
bir's corps kept the ſide of the river to prevent their 


| eſcape to their boats, while Fraſer purſued them, and 


galled them ſeverely with his light artillery, Between 


both they were driven for ſome miles through a deep 
ſwamp which they paſſed with inconceivable toil, ex- 


poſed to conſtant danger, and enduring every degree 
of diſtreſs. The Britiſh troops at length grew weary 
with the purſuit, and the wood afforded them a wich- 
ed-for” ſhelter. The firſt and ſecond in command, 
with about two hundred others, were taken priſon- 
ers, and it is ſome what ſtrange that they were not all 


taken or deſtroyed. The Britiſh forces were” but 


lately arrived, and were not recovered from the fa. 
tigues of a long voyage, they were therefore as una- 
ble to purſue as the others were to ſtand a ſevere at- 
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This was the laſt vigorous puſh which the provin- 


cials made for the conqueſt of Canada. The Britiſh | 


army having joined at Three Rivers, puſhed forward 
by land and water with great expedition. They had 
now nothing but the ordinary chances of the way to 
Interrupt their march, and they made all the expedi- 
tion that they could to arrive at the Sorrel. They 
arrived there upon the 15th of June, and found the 
enemy had abandoned the place ſome hours before, 
and diſmantled the batteries which they had erected 
to defend the entrance into the river, and had carried 
.off their artillery and ſtores. A ſtrong detachment 
was landed here, under the command of General 
*Burgoyne, with orders to advance along the Sorrel to 
St. John's, while the remainder of the fleet and army 
Failed up the riyer Longueil, the place of paſſage from 
the iſland of Montreal to La Prairie on the continent. 
Here they diſcovered that the enemy had abandoned 
the city and ifland of Montreal on the preceding 
evening, and that if the wind had been fayourable, 
they might have met at this place. The army was 
immediately landed on the continent, and marching by 
La Prairie, crofled by the peninſula formed by the 
St. Lawrence and the Sorrel, in order to join Gene- 
ral Burgoyne at St. John's, where they expected a 
ſtand and a ſtrong reſiſtance would have been made 
by the coloniſtss. 
Burgoyne purſued his march Wer the Sorrel 1 
out intermiſſion; but with much caution, as was ne- 
ceſſary in a country where there was ſtill ſuſpicion of 
an enemy, and where their laſt and moſt deſperate 
efforts were to be expected. In this the King's Ge- 
nerals were greatly miſtaken: for it appeared after- 
terwards not to have been any part of the plan of the 
rebels 
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rebels to make any ſtand at 8.5 places where the 
Britiſh forces expected. General Burgoyne arrived 
at St John's on the evening of the 18th of June, where 
he found the buildings on flames and nearly every 
thing deſtroyed that could not be carried away. 
The provincials ated in the ſame manner at Cham- 
blee, and burned ſuch veſſels as they were not able 
to drag up the rapids intheir way to Lake Champlain, 
where they immediately embarked for Crown Point. 
Though their flight was precipitate, they ſuſtained no 
loſs, and General Sullivan who commanded the re- 
treat received. public thanks for the prudence with 
which he conducted it, by which he ſaved their ruin- 
ed army, at a time when it was encumbered with a 
vaſt number of ſick, moſt of whom were ill of the 
ſmall pox. 

An end was now put to the warin Canada ; the ad- 
vantages of which were however confiderably check- 
ed by the reſtraint which was now laid upon the fur- 
ther operations of the army in that quarter. Foras 
the coloniſts were maſters of Lake Champlain, it was 
impoſſible for the forces to proceed to the ſouthward 
until ſuch a number of veſſels were conſtructed or ob- 
tained, as would afford a ſuperiority, and enable them 
to croſs that lake with ſafety. The doing of this was 
a work of much labour and time : for though fix arm- 
ed veſſels were ſent from England for that purpoſe, 
the falls of Chamblee rendered the means of convey. 
ing highly difficult, and a matter which required much 
ingenuity and induſtry. A vaſt number of other veſ- 
ſels were alſo neceſſarily to be conſtructed, both for 
conveyance and protedtion. But we muſt for awhile © 
leave General Burgoyne and his army, and proceed 
to the operations on ſome other part of the continent. 
North 
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North Carolina was this year in a ſtate of great 
commotion. The Governor and the aſſembly were at 
open war, and each party uſed their utmoſt endeavor 
to deſtroy the other. Governor Martin we have al- 

ready obſerved, was obliged to ſeek refuge on board 
a ſhip of war in Cape Fear river. This diſaſter did 
not damp his ardour in the ſervice of g government, nor 
reſtrain his attempts to reduce the province of North 
Carolina to obedience. He had received intelligence, 
that a ſquadron of men of war with ſeven regiments - 
under the conduct of Sir Peter Parker and Lord Corn- 
wallis, were to depart from Ireland on an expedition 
to the ſouthern colonies in the beginning ofthe year, 
and rhat North Carolina was their firſt if not their 
principal obje&. This encreaſed his confidence, and 
rouſed him to attempt ſomething in the mean time. 
He alſo was informed that General Carleton with a 
ſmall detachment, was on his way from New England 
to meet him at Cape Fear. He had formed a con- 
nection with a body of deſperate renegades, who bad 
lately been conſidered as rebels and, enemies to the 
provincial eſtabliſhment, who went by the name of 
Regulators, and have been taken notice of in this hiſ- 
tory. Having aſſembled a number of theſe and ſome 
Highland emigrants, he thought to accompliſh the re- 
duction of the inſurgents, even independent of the 
expected force: That colony was deemed the weak: 
eſt in America, except Georgia ; and the two parties 
we have mentioned were numerous, active and daring, 
and the former as well as the latter were zealouſly at- 
tached to the cauſe of government. The Highland- 
ers were conſidered as naturally warlike, and the Re- 
gulators, from oy ſituation and manner of living, to 
be much bolder, ardicr, and better markſmen, than 


thoſe 
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thoſe Who had been bred to other courſes, and in 

more civilized parts of the country. The Governor 
fent ſeveral commiſhons to theſe people, for the raiſ- 
ing and commanding of regiments, and granted ano- 
ther to one Mr M Donald to act as their General. 
Along with the commiſſion he ſent alſo a proclamation 
commanding all perſons upon their allegiance to re- 
pair to the royal ſtandard, which was erected by Ge- 
neral M Donald about the middle of February. Go- 
vernor Martin had not well conſidered the character of 
either the General or troops he was now employing, 

though they were deſperate and wicked to an exñ-— 
treme, and capable of the moſt daring actions when 
there was no immediate danger, yet being unprinci- 
pled, and having fixed the object before them, and 
being under no diſcipline, they were by no means to 
be truſted All cauſes were alike to them, unleſs their 
own intereſt, which did not appear to be more con- 


nected with the cauſe of government than with that 


of che coloniſts. Their after conduct declared that 
they were not much to be depended upon. They 


were in general a ſort of free booters, who delight - 


ed more in the plunder that attended commotions than 
in the defence of any cauſe whatſoever. Their man. 


ner of war was againſt rhoſe who had no arms of-de- 


fence, but when they met with force they were-rea- 
dy to fly, unleſs when, they vere ſurrounded and 
could not get away. Such were the men, by means 
of whoſe aſſiſtance Goyernor Martin thought to re- 
duce the province of Carolina to obedience. 

This new General and his new raiſed army were 


not long till they were brought to a trial of their prow- 
eſs; for upon the provincials receiring advice of their 


aſſembling 
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aſſembling at a place called Croſs Creek, Brigadier: 
General Moore was immediately ordered to march a- 


gainſt them at the head of a provincial regiment which 


he commanded, with ſuch militia as he could collect, 
and ſome pieces of cannon. He marched within a 


few miles of them, and took poſſeſſion of an important 


poſt called Rockfort Bridge, which, as he was much 
inferior ta them in ſtrength, he immediately entrench- 
ed and renderetd' defenſible. He had not been ma- 
ny days in this Iſtation, where he was receiving and 
waiting for fuccours, than General M' Donald ap- 
proached at the head of his army, and ſent a letter to 
Moore, incloſing the Governor's proclamation, and 
recommending to him and his party to join the King's 
ſtandard, by a giten hour next day, or he muſſ ba, un· 
. the neceſſity of conſidering them as enemies. 
As Moore knew that the provincial forces were 
mneching from all quarters, he protrafted the negoci- 
ation, iu hopes that the tory army, as they were cal: 
led, might have been ſutrounded. In his final an- 
NT he declared, that he and his officers conſidered 
-themſelyes as engaged in a cauſe the molt glorious 
and honourable" iu the world—the defence of the li- 
berties of mankind; he reminded the emigrants of 
the ungrateful return they had made to the kind re- 
ception they had met in the colony; and the Gene- 
ral, with ſome of his officers, of an path they had. ta- 
Neha little before, and upon Which they were permit- 
ted to come into the country, that they only came to 
ſee their relations, without any concern whatever in 
public affairs. Im return to the proclamation. he ſent 
them the reſt propoſed by the tongreſs, with a profler, 
that if they ſubſeribed it and laid down their arms, 
they thonld be received as friends ; . if they refuſ- 
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FEY to comply, they might expect confequetices' ſimilar: 


to thoſe Which they had held out to his people. In 
the mean time Mr M Donald perceited the danger: 


he was in of being ineloſed, and abrupthyquitiing his 


ground, endeavoured with conſiderable dexterity, by 


forced marches, the unexpected paſſing of riders, and 
the greateſt qui cknelſs of movementz tu diſeugage him - 
ſelf. It' is thought to have been the ſcheme of this 


party to bring Governor Martin, wich Lord William 


Campbel, aad General Clinton, who had by this time 


joined th m into the imerior part of ĩhe cotry, 


which they: judged would be 4-meany of uniting all 
the back. — of the ſouthern colonies in the roy. 
al cauſe, oſ bringing forward the Indians, and offen- 
couraging the well- ecke, to ſhew: eee 
—— mob 295% 832d, Sign: iu 10 ſuν 200 hat] 
The provincials were — ſo la the pur 
fat and fo alert in cutiing the country: and ſeiaiug 
che paſtes, that MMonald bat length found! Hmfelf 


under the neceſſity of engaging one Colonel Caſwell, 
who with about 10D militia and minutemen had tak- 


en pdſſeſſion of a place dalled Moore Creek Bridge, 


there they had thrown: up an intrenchment- The 


royaliſts were by all aceounts much ſupetiot in num - 
ber, being about $oao;ſtrong}; even M Donald him- 
ſelf after alie battle confeſſed that they were. 500. 


The emigrants began the attack witli great fury; but 


M Leod; the ſecond in command, and a fed more ot 


their bra veſt officets being killed; at: the firſt attack, 
they ſuddenly loft all ſpirit, fled with the greateſt pre- 
cipitation, and, as the coloniſts affirm deſeried iheir 
General; who was taken ipriſoner; as wete nearly all 


their leaders, and the reſt totally broken and difperſ- 
| ed. Its is often the fate of the Highlanders, when 


they 
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their .chiefs, to make a precipitate flight. Their fu- 


ry is violent, but it is ſoon over; and if the troops 


whom they engage can ſtand their firſt attack, they 
will be yery ready. 3 — or at laſt put 
them to flight. 54 

This victory — Oy elated — — Tbey 
had ſnewyn that their province was not ſo weak as 
was imagined; for though their force in the engage - 
ment was not conſiderable, they had raiſed 10,000 
men in the ſpace of ten days. But what was ſtill more 
ſlattering, they had encountered Europeans, who had 

held them in the moſt ſovereign contempt, both as 
men and ſoldiers in the nr and had defeated them 
With an inferior orca. 2c mnigs,, 

Had the zeal of this ende been kept — till 

the forces had arrived from England. it is highly pro- 
bable that the ſouthern colonies would have conſi 
derably felt the impreſſion of the infurrettion of the 
Regulators and emigrants. But now their force and 
ſpirits were ſo entirely broken, their leaders being 
ſcat to different priſons, and rhe reſt ſtripped of their 
arms, and watched with all the eyes of diſtruſt and 
ſuſpicion, that no future effort could reafonably be 
expected from them. Governor Martin appears to 
have had more zeal than diſcretion for the caufe of 
government, and ſeems to have been totally i ignorant 
of the temper and diſpoſition of the colony he govern- 
ed; — for as he Was informed of the deſtination of 
troops from Ireland to the ſouthern provinces, he 
ought to have waited till their arrival, when his emi- 
grants and Regulators could have done ſome ſervice. 
But the method which he took was an effectual one 
to n the province, and have them in readineſt when 
71 the 


they meet with a ſte ady reſiſtance, and loſe any of 
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the King's troops arrived, to give them a warm re- 
ception. By all that one can learn from the hiſtory” 
of this war, it ſeems to have been raiſed by the igno- 
rance and pride of the ſeveral Governors of the pro- 
vinces, who miſinformed government with regard to 
the ſtate of the colonies. There does not ſeem to 
have been one of them on the ſide! af government, 
that neither know the number of their friends nor 
the power of their enemies. Martin and his friends 
were totally miſtaken in rating the proweſs of the in- 
ſurgents, and deſpiſing the power of the coloniſts.— 
And it is a miſtake that has prevailed at home ſince 
the beginning of this deſtructive war, that the valour 
and power of our troops could not be reſiſted, and 
that the coloniſts were mean ſpirited, cowardly, and 
inſignificant. It muſt be confeſſed that it is extremely 
difficult to regulate or reſtrain the caprice or violence 
of thoſe leaders, who aſſume authority on ſuch 
occaſions. They have not always been the wiſeſt in 
the Kingdom of Great Britain that have been ſent to 
be Governors of our colonies: they are generally the 
fri ends of the miniſter, or ſome of their ande aun 
hat is account ed a ſufficient qualification. 
The congreſs we re not inattentive to their on in 
tereſts in the midſt of theſe tumults in the different 
colonies, and they turned their view to objects of im- 
portance in all parts of the colonies. The blunders of 
our miniſtry and their late Governors taught them 
wiſdom. I hey joined execution with deſign, and en- 
deavoured to execute their plans as ſpeedily as pru- 
dence required. Upon the third of Maffeh they-fit- | 
ted out a ſquadron of five frigates, under the command 
of Commodore Hopkins, who failed x0 the Bahama 
Wee when they ſtripped the iſland of Providence, 
which 
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which is the principle one, of a confiderable quanti- 
ty of artillery and ſtores. They were however difap- 
pointed in tlie powder; which they moſt wanted, 
through the prudence of the Goternor, who tent an 
hundred and fifty barre of it away in a ſmall veſſel 


the night before they landed. They brought off the 


Governor; and ſome other public perſons, as priſon · 
ers; and uafterctaking ſereral prizes in their return, 
fell on at laſt with the Glafgow frigate of war, accom- 
panied with a tender, the latter of which they took, 
and the former eſcaped) ou nne after a tharp 
e ee Eos; Ain u 11. 
All this time, Lord Daumens, with his fleet of fu⸗ 
| bitives; cominue d on the eoaſts, and in the rirers of 
Virginla, and remained in a hovering ſituation for a 
great part oſ the year; but as every place was now 
ſtrictly guarded, theſe unhappy people who had put 
themſelves under his protection, ſuffered very great 
diſtreſfes. Thie heat of the weather, and the badneſs 
aud ſcarcity of water and proviſions, with the cloſe- 
neſs and naſtineſs of the ſmall veſſels in which they 
were erouded, by degrees produced that infectious 
and malignant diſtewper which is known by the name 
of peſtilential ferer. This dreadful diſorder made 
great have among them, but particularly affected 
tlie negroes, moſt of whom it ſwept away. Afier 
various adventures, in which they were driven from 
Place to place; and from iſland to ifland, by the Virgi- 
Ans, ſeveral of the veſſels were driven off ſhore in a 
gale of wind, and tlie wretched fogitives became cap- 
ves to ther own countrymen. At laſt every place 
being ſnat up againſt hem, and hoſtile to the remain- 
der, and neither water nor proviſions to be obtained, 
eren at the expence of blood; it was found neceflary 
8 nll towards 
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towards the beginning of Auguſt to burn the ſmalleſt 
and leaſt valuable veſſels, and to ſend the remainder, 
amounting to 40 or 50 fail, wich the exiles, to ſeek 
ſhelter and retreat iu Florida, Bermudas, and the 
Weſt Indies. In this: manner ended che hopes enter- 
tained by the employment of the negroes, to ſuppreſs 
the rebellion in the ſouthern colonies. This meaſure, 
rather invidious than powerful, tended much to in- 
flame the diſcontents in theſe colonies, without ad- 
ding any ſtrength to the King's arms. The unhappy 
creatures that engaged in it are ſaid to have periſhed 
almoſt to a man. This conduct of Lord Dunmore's 
in employing the negroes, and in burning Norfolk 
was extolled by the tories at home as the moſt righte- 
ous and heroic proceeding, and all the venal newſpa- 
pers im the nation echoed his Lordſhip's praiſes, and 
commended his tranſactions. - His loſſes aud defeats 
were denied or concealed by government as long as 
poſſible, till Dunmore's diſgrace drove che miaiſtry to 
ſtill more deſperate experiments, and every new pro- 
je ct to fulfil their deſigus, expoſed more and more their 
tally and malignity. Every new ſlep in their pro- 
ceedings demonſtrated the darkneſs ot their under- 
ſtanding, and a real want of ſyſtem and method in al 
they attempted t perform. 

Pravidenco for a ſeaſon ſ lenned; alſo to ſoma. upon 
their ſchemes and meaſures, and what was either pur» 
ſued witliout wiſdom, or carried on through pride 
and ambition, vas fruſtrated by an immediate hand 
of providence. The fleets, tranſports, and victuallerg, 
which had been ſent to America, met with exceeding 
ly bad weather in their paſſage, and ſo qnany [delays 
and untoward circumſtances of different ſorts befel 
them, tharin a great degree fruſtrated the end of 
| | their 
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their deſſ ination. Sir Peter Parker's ſquadron Which 
failed from Portſmouth in the end of the year, mer 
with unexpected delays in Ireland, and bad weather 
afterwards, ſo that they did not arrive at Cape Fear 
till che beginning of May, where they were detained 
by various cauſes till the end ot the month. They 
met there with General Clinton, who had already 


been from New Vork, and from thence proceeded 10 ; 
Virginia, Where he had ſeen Lord Dunmore, and p 
finding that no ſervice could be effected at either . 
plate; with his ſmall force came to this place to wait 4 
for them: This ſeaſon of the year was very unfortu- ; 
nate for the troops, and much againſt any operations 4 
which they intended to perform. The exceſſive 4 
heat rendered the troops ſickly, even at Cape Fear, 1 
notwithſtanding the plenty of refreſhments they pro- F 
cured, and the little labour they had upon their i 
hands. They found it neceſſary to do ſomething, 1 
and Charleſtown, the capital of — Carolina, be- t 
ing within the line of Sir Peter Parker and Lord 0 
Cornwallis's inſtructions, they determined to make an \ 
impreſſion in that quarter. They had little informa- AM 
tion of General Howe's ſituation, nor did General ? 
Clinton knowofhis evacuating Boſton but through the 1 
channel of an American newſpaper. And it happen - ti 
ed ſo unfortunately, chat a veſſel which General Howe 0 
had diſpa:ched from Halifax with orders for their 1c 
- proceeding to the northward met with ſuch delays in p 
Her paſſage that ſhe did not arrive at Cape Fear till af- ſc 
| ter, their departure. be 
The fleet anchored off n bar i in che be- ſe 
ginning of June. They were joined before they ſu 
proceeded to action by the Experiment man of war: 


ps the naval force then coated of vc Commodore 
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Sir Peter Barker's. ſuly of 50-guns; alle Rxperi 


34 * 
„ *% 


of che ſame force; the Hive, Solebay, Acton, 


and Syrent of a8 guns each.z,the;Sphynxy of go, al 
hired armed ſhip of 22, a ſmall ſlogp of War, an arm- 


ed ſchooner, and the Thundereg bombrketch . The 


paſſage of the har Was a work of time, difficulty, and 
danger, eſpecially to the two large ſhips, high tho 
they had taken out their guns, and uſed eveny-other 
means to lighten them as much as poſſible, both uch 
ed the 81 ound, and ſtruck ſeveralttimes The land 
forces were commanded; by General- Clinton, Lord 
Cornwallis, and Brigadier-General Vaughan: Aeris 
dome what ſurpriſing, that at the time General Cline 
ton ſailed from Boſton, General J.ce at the head rot 
a ſtrong detachment from the army before that-place 
immediately ſet qut ta ſecure | New Vork, from the 
ſuppoſed attempt, the former would have made upon 


chat city. Having ſucceeded iin that. object. General 


Clinton could not but be ſurpriſed:ax his arrival in 
Virginia, to find Lee in ꝓoſſeſſion, and in the ſanie 


ſtate of preparation in hich he had left him at Ne- 


Vork. Upon Clinton's departure from Cape Fear, 
Lee traverſed the continent with the utmoſt expedi- 
tion, to ſecure; North Carolina. And at length up- 
on the further progreſs of the fleet and army to the 
ſouthward, General Lee again with equal ;celerity 
proceeded to the defence of Charleſtamn. It Was 
ſcarcely credible that fo; much expedition could have 


been made by any man in ſuch à warm climate at that 
ſeaſon of the year, and perhaps no man ever poſted ſo 


ſwiftly amidſt ſo great difficulties and diſadvantages . 


The animating ſpirit of liberty gives wings-to-invens+. 
tion, and vigour to the. animal ſpirits, Which, fla ves 
and dupes to power know gothing of. It could not 
* . I. | 


haye 


* 


8 2212 te en 0 be 
Aae been lb the power'of thefelrhoſsmilob wa nc 


itiyigoraredby ſome” animativig: principles, to Rave 
 pbne throughthefarigues, Nearitieſſes, /end"utcinngs 
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The feſt" obje& of our forres after paſſing che bar 
was tlie bäck 6fA fort: which had been lately erected, 
— — furniſhed nor rendered altoge- 


mpleteʒ upon the ſoutly weſt point of Sullivan 
Ha his foft commanded the paſſage to Charleſ- 
Now which ia — weſt by fix miles diſtance 
andi thougli it had been but lately Lonſtrüctec us 
properly — the key of that Harbour. It was 
fall chat it was repreſented to our oſſicets as in a more 
Imperfe&iſtare thai it was found; but ſuppoſing it 
uc been more perfect than it was, he could not ima- 
gine chat a raw a could have been able to have 
clefended it fo anylengrtrof time apainft: the great 
deightꝭ of metal and the force of fire from our ſhips, 
even excluding the co. operation ofithe land forces. 
So impartial were our people in heir judgment con- 
ceriiing their ovn proweſs; and the force and valour 
of their enemies. The colonies had conſidered the 
danger hefore they engaged in it, and knew the opi- 
Aion (which the. Britiſhu forces) hd of. their courage; 
dliey were determine d for onde to put the Britiſh in · 
trepidity to trial, and ſhew them a ſpecimen what a 
miſitia animated byithe ſpitit of liberty could do. 

ur arocops were landed on Long Iſland, which 
lies nearer, and to the eaſt ward of Sullivan's, being 
ſeparated only by ſome ſhoals, and a creek called the 


Breech;awhictiate deemedipaſſable at low water, the 


ford being repreſented to bur people a8 my 18 
inches in depth in that ſtate. The Carotinians. had 
poſted ſome forces within à few 8 85 of cannon near 
A L a the 
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the north eaſt extremity of / Sullivan's, Iſland; at;the; 
diltance of two miles; from the, fort, where! they had 
thrown up works to prevent che paſſage of the-floyal 
army over thebreach. General Lee was encamped. 
with a conſiderable body of forees upon the continent 
at the back and to the northward of the iſland, with 
which he had a communication open by a bridge of 
boats, and could by chat means at any time mareh che 
whole or any part of his forces to ſupport that poſt 
which was oppoſed, to our men's paſſage from Long- 
Hand: The latter is a; naked burning ſand, where 
the troops ſuffered greatly from their expoſure to 
the intenſe heat of the ſan! Both che fleet were 
greatly diſtreſſed through the hadneſs of the water; 
that which is found upon the ſea odaſt of Carolina be · 
ing every where brackiſn. Nor were they in a 
better condition with reſpect to the quantity or qua- 
lity of their proviſions. Thoꝰ the; greateſt diſpateh 
was neceſſary on account of theſe inconveniences, yet 
ſach delays oecurred in carrying the deſign into exe- 
cution, that it was near the end of the month before 
che attack on Sulliyan's Iſland took place; a ſeaſon 
which was applied by the. provincials with great dili- 
gence for compleating their works. Every thing 
being at length ſettled between the commamders by 
ſea and land, he Thunderer Bomb, covered by the 
armed ſhip, took her ſtation in the morning, and 
began the attack by throwing ſhells at the fort as the 
fleet advanced. About eleven O'clock, the Briſtol, 

Experiment, Active, and Solebay, brought up di- 


rectly againſt the ſort, and began a moſt furious and 
inceflant canonade. . —— The Sphynx, Acteon, 
and Syren, were ordered to the weſtward, to take 
their ſtation bet weenthe end ebe land and Charles 


town, 


. a oro . pes 


ton; with d deſign to explode the works of che fort, 
and if poſſible, to cut off the communication between 
the iland and continent, which would of conrſe cut 
Sf the retreat of the garriſoh, as well as all ſuecours 
er its aſſiſtanee. There was alſo: another intention 
m this poſition of the ſhips,” namely, to prevent any 
attempt offending theſhips-to interrupt the attack. 
This part of the deſign was rendered unfortunate by 
che ſtrange unſkilfulneſs of the pilot, who entangled 
the frigates in the ſhoals called the Middle Grounds, 
where they all ſtuck faſt; and though rwo of them. 
were in ſome time got off with danger and difficulty, 
it Was then too late; and they were at no condition 
to execute the intended ſer vice. The Acteon could 
not be got off, and was burnt by the officers and crew 
che nest morning, to prevent her materials and ſtores 
from becoming a prey to the enemy. 
W hilſt a continued cannonade from the ſhips ſe emed 
ſuffieient to ſhake the firmneſs of the braveſt foe, and 
daunt the courage of the braveſt ſoldiers, the return 
made from the fort was equally terrible, and could 
not fail of calling for reſpect as well as of ne 
terror into every Britiſh ſeaman. 0 
In the midſt of that dreadful roar of arunery they 
ſtood to their guns with the greateſt firmneſs and 
conſtaney, and fired with ſuch deliberation and coot- 
neſs, that they feldom miffed their aim. The thips ſuf- 
ſered prodigiouſſy; they were almoſt torn to pieces, + 
And theflaughterwas dreadful. Searcely was ever Bri- | 
tiſh valour put to ſo ſevere à trial, nor ever did our ar- : 
iy id any engagement of the fame nature meet with 4 
ſo rude an encoumer. They began now to find that 5 
Sioͤullivan fort was not ſo eaſiy taken as they appre- 5 
\ N and that tlie cowards in Carolina bad chang- 2 
* hos" ed 2 
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ed their character. The ſprings of the Briſtol's ca- 
hle were cut off by the ſhot, and ſhe lay for ſome time 
expoſed as a mark to the fire of the fort, and -Was 
moſt terribly-raked; Captain Morris, who had ſhe wn 
much bravery was covered with: wounds, though, he. 
ſill kept his ſtation, and refuſed to, retire; until his 
arm being ſhot off, he was carried away in a condi- 
nion chat did not afford a poſſihility of his recoyery. 
The quarter deck of the Briſtol was once cleared of 
eyery perſon except the Commodore, who ſtoad a- 
lone a ſpectacle of firmneſs and intrepidiry,, which has 
been neyer excelled, and ſeldom equalled. The o- 
chers on that deck were either carried down to have 
their wounds dreſſed, or were killed in che conflict. 
Captain Scott, of the Experiment, had his own ſhare | 
of his danger or glory, who, beſides the loſs of an 
arm, received ſo many other wounds, that his life was 
at firſt deſpaired of. Our fleet thought once that they 
had filenced the fort, and concluded that the day was 
their own, and that the forces on ſhore might have 
taken poſſeſſion thereof, but in this they were-miſtak- 
en; for this ſilence proceeded from the want of am- 
munition Which the provincials had to carry from the 


y continent. It ſeems indeed extraordinary that a de- 
d tachment of land forces was not ready to take the 
J advantage of che ſilence of the fort, and i improve this 
f. opportunity. The reaſons of this have never been 


b ſufficientiy cleared up by any well · authenticated ac- 
counts: ſome have blamed the commander in chief | 
for not co-operating with the fleet, whilſt others have 
attempted ta ſhew that it was impoſlible for the land 
forces to afford them any aſſiſtance. To ſer forth 
the bravery of our ſeamen, it was, ſtrongly aſſerted at 
Wa nt they drove the Americans from the fort; 
ett; but 
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but this des nt at alf appear to have llave Wai 
caſe! For- the garrifon. rebeited the thanks and 
praiſe 6f the Americans; as well as of General Dee, 
Which a proofthat” they did not ibelie ve chat they 
abandoned the fort, deſetted the guns, or were chang· 
Eq, though _— might bez aud Ne ve were, rein. 
forced. Nn DST EY nur 91t fo tort and :: 
wing ihis ſevere and hot Soinely the benen 
10 oked often and impatientliy towards *%he eaſt to ſee 
the land forces advan-e from Long Ifland, to draw 
the rebels rot tlie fort and entrenehments. In theſe 
hopes they wete grievouſiy difappointed! What was 
the reaſon of this inaction of the land forces has never 
been fully explained. The papers publiſhed by au- 
thoriry are fo totally defective and unſatis factory up- 
on this point, that it is impoſſible to learn any ching 
from them to clear up this matter. The Gazette 
upon chis occaſion is the moſt ſarring and inconſiſtent 
Account that ever was giren of any tranſaction of 
ſuch a nature and it is impoſſible to form. any other 
conduſion from that paper, than that it was compoſ- 
ed to throw miſt and darkneſs upon the fubjet.—— 
From the day chat the action at 'Bunker's-hill happen- 
ed till this preſent time, tlie method of literary compo- 
ftion, as well as the arr of war, ſeems to have ſortak- 
en the Britiſh miniſtry- and officers; for in their ac- 
count of the various tranſactions of this unhallowed 
war, there appears to be . wow nee in- 
confiſtency,” and want of method. eee. 
The Gazette ſays, chat the King? troops were 
ſtopped by an impracticable depth of water, where 
they expected to have paſſed almoſt dryſhod. This 
is ſuch an imputation upon the character of the offi- 
hs and particularly*the commander in chief, as ſets 
85 them 
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affair, a and probabl no blame to be im 129885 to the 
commaft er und gcc Getetn 1 Cliatoy, ct at 


aton certain! 


acted wiſeſy in nor attempting to! Ys L 0 the "al! 


tinent, al there. Was fuci' Fore ce Geher 
Lee, and ſo well polted; that ha dont men Aavanced, 


as was. expected, it would Have been ich able 6 


hape fared them from a rot berdcde ec cor- 

mander in chef it chat ecpecggtigg Was nabel heſſeg. 
ed to have written tHefe accounts” tliat were: wrritzen 
in his name cancerning lus, miſtake about the depth of 


the water: this Was "al: ays confidetgda ak. 4 Eg 


al apology. framed by thoſe VIB wanüfactu ed th 

Gazette, who. for want of common ſenſe” par in 935 
ablurduy. into te p el f hey Werk nöt willing 160 
allow thar the colobith had eicher fore ore Toh 10 


oppofe our men, and therefore” they reared. ſeven 
feet, of water to preſerve their power and courage, 


and 
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e per their giin'ea-of che American puff 
animity. I was got the depth of thewater that pre. 
Vented General Clinton from axtacking Sulliza Fort, 
Har bis, ad prpdence_and ſagacity, who, when he 
. thoforcg of me 
deſiſted . experiment chat could do no good, 


happineſs of theſe blaye officers who have 


% 
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counts of their. proceedings. , They have ar one time 
been extalled Þcyqnd all the: limits of diferetion, as 


heroes of extraordinory .maguitude, and, by the yer 
lame authority leſſened and depreciated ro the Jowel 
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mult haye fallen a facrifice to their own folly, and raſh- 
This action continued till the darkneſs of the night 
compelled rhe affailants to deſiſt; they however ſhew- 
ed much eagerneſs, notwitflanding their wearineſs, 
lols, and fatigue to give up the enterpriſe. Sir Peter 
Parker aſter uſing eyery effort which bravery is capa- 
ble of, finding that all hope of fuccefs was at an end, 
and the ebbing tide near ipent, withdrew his mw 
ne Ji 7 77 menen e 1. tere 
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tered. veſſels between nine and ten o'clock of 18 
eyening, after an a which had Weed ſup 


rech io much — that the. provincials, con. 
ceived hopes that they ,could not have been got over. 
the bar. The frigates did not ſuffer ſo ſeverely, for 
the provincials pointed their fire. principally at. the 
great — -»f} : Th Bomb WORE did 12 ſerxice upon 


that E were e rendered uſeleſs. 3M 14s 
gnjficant 20 


ne 


dee. The „ 1 ON: 195 occaſion. 
both ſkill and intrepegity,. which would have, done 
honour to veteran troops; both officers Aud men per- 
formed their duty to the amazement of their enemies, 

and conducted their fire, with ſuch deliberation and. 
deſign, that almoſt every thor. did executiqn. The, 

carhage/ aboard the Briſtol and Experimen ft; Was 
dreadful, and the ſhips were hulled i in aterrible 1 man- 
ner. The guns of the fort are ſaid to „hate been 42. 
pounders, and were formerly thoſe that belonged to 
the Fondroyant man of war, which had been formerly 
taken es brench: theſe. did, dreadful Execution: 
The Britiſh, ſailors did all. that brave men could do, 
_y As a 1 e could. 800 pou aſſiſt them, 

NM. 
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they, Werd obliged with gteat relackanee to ire up 
this dangerous and fatal attempt. 
Colonel 44 5 5 who een in the fort, re · 
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ele We Gods; ſer) Er was wn 
100 e Wich a e eu end from/the 
preſdent 'of the congreſs, for a particular act of bra- 

| very. "This defence greatly raiſed the charadter of 

the Carolitians and the ſouthern colonies; and taught 

our mitliltry tat the coloniſts in all quarters were in 
earneſt. They had falſely affirmed, that the'colonies 

in the ſouth were not ſo Hardy and brave ag the New 

En gland ones and thoſe in The north, and that the cli- 
Ki or ſomething peculiar to thoſe” *Eolonies, made 

them all * cowards, This was now fully re- 

futed by an experiment which the miniſtry could not 

g help Feelito e moſt tender manner, though their 
e 15 continue to Harp ſtill upon the 

ſame ſtring, and repeat che lane notes. Men who 

are rhemſelves Haves either to their” Taſts, of tothe 

will and. leafure of other en, have no ideas concern- 

ing thoſe exertions, both of mind and body, with 

which the ſpirit of liberty inſpires thofe chat are poſ- 

ſeſſed With t. It is with ſuch as it is with diſhoneſt 

men why  themſclyes pay n regard to truth, chey be- 

nerve t at there is no ch thing 197 honeſty ' in _ 

world. 150 at enn enen bag 212 

The apologies at Re th this aiſearelnge were as 
inconſiſtent as the attempt itſelf. The blame was laid 

upon. the hear of the weather and the depth of the 

water, which was not foreſeen till the moment of ac- 

; 8 by * kind of apology, when they were 
commending 
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take a view of the proceedings of parliament, which 
occaſioned this manifeſto, and afterwards the reſolu- 
tion of the congreſs. This ſhall nearly be done in the 


words and ſtile of the debates and ſpeeches in both 


houſes, The ſubje& is. copious, and though it is a. 
bridged as much as poſſible, yet it ſtill will appear 
bulky ta the view of many, but it will be impoſſible 


to underſtand the merits of this controverſy without 


ſome 


TY 


3 
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ſome particular conkidetation of tvs ions at 
ome. To determine fairly with reſpect to this unhap- 
py diſpute, the ſprings of action muſt always be kepr 
in view. and theſe we only can learn from the various 
proceedings and debates which were antecedent to 
115 operations of the different ſhips of war. Admini- 

ration was now ſo cloſely entangled i inthe American 
war, and a ſyſtem, of their own deviſing, that there 
was. ſcarcely © a_ poſſibility of overthrowing the-one 
without overthrowing the other ; and that ſyſtem was 
ſo firmly ſupported, that nothing leſs than ſome ex- 
traordinary and violent convulſion appeared even ca- 
pacle of ſhaking 1ts foundation. Yer notwithſtand- 
ing of this ſecurity, the miniſtry could not help feel. 
ing great uneaſineſs at the accounts that were daily 
receiyed from the colonies during the fitting of parli- 
ament. For though oppoſition were not very ſtrong 
in number, they were very quick hghted in diſcover- 
ing their faults, and as indefe tigable in expoſing them, 
and having effect through all their winding mazes up 
to their cauſes. Matters were now come to that paſs 
that it was ſcarcely poſſible to put a'good face on them 
either to the parliament of to the hation. The mi- 
niſtry were on this occaſion put ro; heir laſt ſhifrs to 


make things oh wah any: dec en d of grace to 
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Proceedings in Parliament—4 Letter from New Yorks 


3 — Americans declare themſelves 
independent» Preparations far War—Lord Howe 
arrives at Halifax — Arrives at Staten and 
Sends Papers to Walhington—An Attempt upon Long 
Hand W, en of ** wed Fe 4 
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HE fling of a new V parliament had rubbed of 

ſome miniſterial incumbrances; all engage- 
ments, promiſes, and miſtakes with the old-were now 
obliterated with one daſh. But a new and heavy 
reckoning had already been contracted in one ſeſſion, 
which had elapſed, of that preſent parliament. The 
reſtraining bills paſſed by the new / parliament were 
40 have affixed a ſeal to all the acts of its predeceſſors. 
The generdWiiſtreſs arifing from a general- puniſh- 
ment in the colonies, would, it was hoped, render the 
majority the avengers of the cauſe of government, 
and the puniſhers of the incorrigible. The concilia- 
tory reſolution, independent of every other thing, in 
its double capacity of converting and dividing, was 
ſuppoſed well adapted to accompliſh all that was 
wanted. To theſe was alſo added, an army ſufficient 
as the ſanguine opinion to look America into ſubjec: 


tian, without the trouble of ſtriking a blow. And to 
crown 
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crown * whale, a naval force was to be ſent, which 
of itſelf would be almoſt equal to accompliſh the 
whole purpoſe. Time has already ſhewn how badly 


me miniſtry have been acquainted with the ſtate of 


the Americans. 

Theſe branches of the ſcheme of the 8 be- 
came à ſabject of animadverſion, and it was not an ca- 
ſy taſf ſor their friends to ſer aſide the charges of miſ- 
information, ignorance, miſeonception, and want of 
capacity, which would attend them. The queſtions 
concerning the war were exceedingly embarraſling. 
Ir was aſked, fince extremities were determined upon, 
why was not a fufficient force fent in time to prevent 
or overcome all oppoſition? Why has a courſe been 
purſued for ſeveral years to provoke the colonies, 
warn them ok their danger, and give them time 
to put themfelves into the preſent ſtrong ſtate of de- 
fence? If it now appears, {aid the oppoſers of the 


miniſtry, that five times the number are not ſufficient 


for the ſer vice; how could the miniſter be fo totally 
ignorant and mitinformed as to ſuppoſe that 10,000 


men cauld ſubdue America without bloodſhed 


Thoſe and many other queſtions were put to the mi - 
niſter, which he could not eaſily anſwer. 

Jo remedy the eyils ariſing from paſt tardineſs ani! 
inaction, it was now determined to carry on the war 
wich a vigour that would aſtoniſh all Europe, and to 


_ employ ſuch an army in the enſuing campaign as ne- 


rer before had been ſeen in the weſtern world. This 
was alledged, befides ihe main and grand object, 
would moſt efſfectually ſilence all clamours, and pre- 
vent troubles and uſeleſs enquiries. When the peo- 
ple were once heartily engaged in a war, they would 
not Ac time to recollect, much leſs to animadvert, 
upon 
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upon the original cauſe; of the diſpute, hut would in. 
2 uſual manner, and from their natural diſpoſition, 
arry it on with keenneſs, and if gratified-now and 
his wich a brilliant ſtroke of ſucceſs, take no further 
notice concerning future burthens and conſeguences· 
By this method the public opinion would be ſecured; 
they had already ſhe wn a decided ſaperiority in par- 
liament, and the efforts of the minority ſtruggling with 
the general opinion, and directed. againſt the apparent, 
national intereſt, would only tend to render them 
every day more feeble, and deprive them of that po- 
pularity that is the foul of oppoſition. This was good 
enough reaſoning for a cabinet exerciſe, but the prac- 
tice of it was not ſo very eaſy... The Americans were 
now upon their guard, and provided ſor the worſt 
they could do, and there were now, many things, = 
dim the brilliance of the ſtrokes of ſucceſs they bad iu | 
view. As the public. opinion. depended. upon. theſe 
brilliant ſtrokes, it was impoſſible to, gain it before 
they were made, and as all they had yet done Was of 
a different character, the public could not give them 
| credit for any thing zhat was yet to come. 

There was one thing which greatly ſhewed the 
fickleneſs and the ; inconbſtency of the people. The 
late cheeks which the Americans. bad given our troops 
affected the national and, military, pride. Many of 
thoſe, who had not. approved of our, late conduct with 
reſpect tothe colonies, thought it now too late to look 
back, or to enquire into paſt cauſes ; they now thought _ 
that government was to. be ſupported at all e 
that they were not to, heſitate at any expence or dan- 

ger to preſerve, our dominions, and whoe ver was right 
in the beginning, the America inſolence deſerged - 


chaſtiſement at that preſent time. This was a mene 
of * 
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of reaſoning'immoral in its nature, and deſtroyed eve · 
ry principle of truth and virtue; for if the Ameri- 
cans were right in the beginning, and we were in the 
wrong, it would certainly have been a laudable and 
juſt proceeeding to have confeſſed our error, and to 
have forſaken it. But becauſe our brethren would 
not depart from juſtice, rather than confeſs our faults 
and reform our conduct, we would purſue them to 
death for their inſolence of being virtuous. This ſets 
forth a number of men in a moſt pitiful and diſadvan- 
tageous point of view, who throw juſtice and equity 
out of the queſtion; and for the ſakꝭ of a ſelſiſi policy 
purſue the moſt ĩnĩquitious and immoral practices.— 
We ſhall ſee when we come to the arguments upon 
the principal merits of this n what has been 
x7 laid upon this point. 
„Ihe loſs arihing from the want of the erica 
commerce was for ſometime not felt. The prodigi- 
ous remittances in corn during our ſcarcity, which, 
we muſt do the commercians the juſtice to ſay, they 
with honeſty made in diſcharge of their debts, with 
the much larger than their uſual ſum which they were 
enabled to pay, from the advanced prices of oil and 
tobacco, and other commodities, all together occaſion- 
ed a prodigious influx of money. The failing of the 
flota from Spain, the armament againſt Algiers, and 
the peace between the Turks and the Ruſſians, occa- 
ſioned an unuſual demand for goods and manufactures 
of various ſorts, from Spain, the north of Europe, and 
Turkey, which keeping up abriſk circulation in trade, 
buſineſs and money, all contributed to the ſame ef · 
fect. The ſupplying of an army and navy with provi- 
ſions and neceſſaries of every ſort, at ſo prodigious a 


| diſtance, gave employment and emolument to an infi- 
nite 
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nite number of people engaged in the tranſport ſer- 
vice, which would have been otherwiſe idle, and 
cauſed ſuch a buſtle of huſineſs and circulation of caſh, 
as checked all obſervation of other deficiencies, and 
ſtifled all attention to furure conſequences. A golden 
harveſt was not only opened to the view of contrac- 
tors, but they had already enjoyed ſuch a ſhare of the 
fruits, as was ſufficient to excite the moſt eager rage 
for its continuance and renewal. It would be ſuper- 
fuous to mention the numberleſs dealexgand gambel- 
lers in the lottery ſtocks, and other money. tranſac- 
tions, who generally profit by all wars. Theſe con- 
tributed for a ſeaſon to keep up the ſpirit of the No- 
ple, and to animate them to this civil contention.— 
This temporary flow. of the ſpirits of ſome individu- 
als in the nation could not animate the whole body, YL 
nor long continue to flow in the ſame manner in the 
— perſons. It was no more than à ſoxt of tempo- 
impulſe ariſing from an accidental cause, which 
was ſoon likely to ceaſe, when a conſuinption equal 
to the irregularity of the former motion of ſpirits in 
the body politic would readily happen. The Ame 
rican Weſt Indian and African merchants, with the 
planters in the Welt Indies, had long foreſeen, and al- 
ready too deeply experienced the fatal effects of the 
preſent unhappy conteſt. They with ſeveral mer - 
chants in the capital and Briſtol, {till wiſhed and 
ſtruggled to have matters reſtored to their ancient 
ſtate, and reprobated all the meaſures that tended to 
the preſent criſis. 
A great number of the people i in other places, tho? 
leſs loud in their demand for peace, ſtill were diſſa- 


tisfied with the preſent meaſures. In Ireland almoſt 
N all 


tion was alfſo given, and aſſurances made, tho with 


* Was given, and no means was leſt untried for making 
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all the people, except a few penſionets or ſome of the 
clergy, were againſt the meaſures of government. 

There was # ſtrange indifference and want of feel- 
ing prevailed at this time among all ranks of people, 
with regard to public affairs, through all the country; 
of which there was a ſtrong proof given which will 
readily recur to every's body's memory, that the ac- 
counts of many of the late military tranſactions, as well 
as political proceedings of very great importance, 
were received with as much indifference, and canvaſ- 
fed with as much coolneſs and unconcern, as if they 
had happened to two nations with which they were 
no ways connected. We muſt from theſe obſerva- 
tions except the people of Scotland, who almoſt uni · 
verſally, ſo far as they could be deſeribed or diſtin« 
guiſhed under any particular denomination, not only 
applauded, but offered their lives and fortunes in ſup. 
port of the gent meaſures. The ſame approba- 


lefs earneſtueſs and unanimity by a great number of 
towns in England. One thing which may be confider- 
ed as a political barometer with reſpett to the ſenti- 
ments of the lower ranks of people in caſes of that 
nature, was at this time exceedingly low, namely, the 
recruiting ſervice. This went on flowly, and very 
few either in England or Ireland were fond ofeither 
the land or ſea ſervice, though great encouragement 


of extraordinary” levies. In the midſt of all theſe po- 
- Itical commotions, the city of London made a capital 
figure in oppoſition to the miniſtry and the meaſures 
which they were now purſuing. A petition and re- 
monſtrance was agreed upon by che livery of that ci · 
9 Which Rrongly reprobated the meaſures that were 


going 
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going on, but as the King would not receive it vpo 
his throne, it was not preſented, // 

Some ſhort time before theſe probs 4 of * 
city of London which related to the petition and re- 


monſtrance, a letter was recieved from the commit 


tee of New York, addreſſed to the Lord Mayor, Al- 
dermen, and common council, together with à copy 
of their aſſociation, a recital of molt of thoſe grie van. 
ces and complaints which we have often taken notice 
of in this hiſtory. In this paper they rejected and 
cenſured ſeverely Lord North's conciliatory propoſi- 
tions. They declared that the colony was willing and 
ready according to che ancient conſtitution, and upon 
equitable emergencies, to contribute to the ſupport 
of the empire ; but alſo declared, that as Englithmen 
they would do it of their voluntary giſt, and not by 
arbitraty;gompulſion, They teſtified their fidelity and 

inviolable Joyalry, with their affection to their coun- 
ry ; they ſtared the great danger of further provoca- 
tion with reſpect to the calonies, declaring the unani- 
mity of their citizens in defending; their rights at all 


| riſques, aad they ſignified their conſidence and truſt 


in the vigorous exertions of the city of London to- 
wards reſtoring union, mutual confidence, and peace 


to the whole empire. All theſe proceedings mark» - 


ed the ſpirit and temper of the people both ar home 
and in che colomes, but the miniſtry being bent upon 


their. own ſchemes, remained callous to all notices, 


advice, petitions, remonſtrances, and exhortations.— 
It appears that this was to them and their party _ 
hour and power of darkneſs, ++; 
The officers in the army were not aleageaber ond 
of the American war; ſome perſons of the firſt rank 
who had commitlons, reſigned and refuſed to ſerve 
ay 
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any longer in a ſerviee fo unnatural in itſelf and ru · 
inous to the Britiſh empire. Among theſe the Earl 
of Effingham made the firſt figure. This nobleman 
whoſe military genius had led him when a youth in- 
to the army, and ſince prompted him to ripen theory 


with practice, wheree ver real ſervice was to be found, 


acting as a volunteer in the war between the 
Turks and Ruſſiaus, had ſince his return, as a peer in 
parliament, uniformly oppoſed the whole ſyſtem of 
meaſures purſued againſt the Americans, and finding 
chat it was inconſiſtent with his character and 
unbecoming his dignity to inforce the meaſures with 
his ſword which he had utterly condemned as a legif- 
lator, He accordingly, after declaring his readineſs 
to ſerve his King and country againſt their A 
reſigned his commiſſioon. 

-'The Earl of Effingham's reſignation, or racher the 
cauſe from which it proceeded, gaye great offence, 
and his requeſt: of retaining his rank in the army was 
not complied with. Several officers had not ſhewn 
that willingneſs in going upon this ſervice that they 
would have ſhewn upon any other occaſion. A few 
who could not overcome their repugnance to it, 


now quitted and gave up. But the majority thought 


that where the ſuperior power of King and parlia- 
ment had decided, it was no part of their military du- 
ty to enquire into the juſtice and policy of the quar- 
rel. The conduct of Lord Effingham rendered him 
extremely popular among thoſe who held fimilar opi- 
nions with regard to American meaſures, and who 
compoſed a numerous body in England and Ireland. 
This toon appeared in the city of London, where a. 
a the r payed in the common hall on 
r bog 55 Midſummer 
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7 Midſummer day, and which were afterwards preſent- 
I ed ro the King, public thanks were ordered to be 
n given to the Right Honourable the Earl of Effingham, 
who having conſiſtently with the principles of an Eng- 
7 liſhman, refuſed to draw the ſword which has been 
5 employed to the honour of his country, againſt the 
: lives and - liberties of his fellow-ſubje&s in America, 
1 And ſoon after an addreſs of thanks, but ſtill in ſtrong- 
f er terms, was preſented to him from the guild of mer - 
7 chants in Dublin. 

J ' This laſt body, who in Dublin form a corporation, | 
h preſented alſo an addreſs of thanks to the feyeral 
p peers, who, as they obſerve, in ſupport of the conſti- 
$ tution and in oppoſition to a weak and wicked admini- 


ſtration, proteſted againſt” the American reſtraining 
bills. This addreſs to the proteſting Lords, to which 
e was affixed the corporation ſeal, was ſent to each ſe- 


{4 parately, and a ſeparate anſwer given, all of which 

were publiſhed at that time. The ſheriffs and com- 
n mons of the city of Dublin had for ſome time endea-+ 
y voured to obtain the concurrence of the Lord May- 
W. or and board of aldermen, in a petition to the throne 
t. againſt the meaſures purſued with reſpect to the colo- 
t nies, but were anſwered by the latter upon their firſt 
1 application that the matter was of the higheſt im- 
1 portance, and therefore inexpedient. Upon a ſub- 
r- ſequent occaſion however they-ſeem to have concur- 
m red in the meaſure, as à committee of ſix aldermen, 
i- with as many commoners, and the recorder, were ap- 
0 pointed to draw up a petition and addreſs. This 
J. talk being at laſt accompliſhed; was arreſted in its pro- 
" greſs by a negative from the mayor and aldermen. 


n bis occaſioned a diſpute between the ſhe, 


riffs 
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5 
riffs and commons, and the mayor and court of al- 
dermen, which was carried on with great warmth, 
and ended in ſome ſerious reſolutions and declarations, 
The impoſſibility oſ purchaſing and providing for 
negroes which the preſent diſpute had occaſioned in 
our Weſt India iſlands, together with the loſs of the 
American markets for ſlaves, and the impediment 
cauſed by the proclamations of council againſt the ex- 
portation of arms and ammunition, had, altogether, 
nearly extinguiſhed our American trade. This loſs 
was more particularly felt by che port of Liverpool, 
which had poſſeſſed a much greater part of that com- 
merce, than any other in the kingdom. When the 
Guinea ſhips arrived, they were laid up, in an uncer- 
tainty of their ſuture diſpoſition, while their crews 
looked in vain for other employment. As the branch- 
es of commerce were alſo ſlackened in a great degree, 
and that the crews of the Greenland ſhips upon their 
return in July aud the beginning of Auguſt, were ac- 
cordingto cuſtom diſcharged the number of ſeamen out 
of employment in that rown became great, and ac- 
cording to ſome calculations amounted to near 3000. 
In this ſituation the ſeamen complained that an at- 
tempt was made by the merchants to lower their was 
ges, in conſequence of which à violent commotion 
Vas raiſed among them, in which they cut the rigging 
of ſome ſhips to pieces, aſſaulted ſome hauſes, and 
committed other acts of violence. They at laſt dif- 
perſed, and all became quiet. But they ſeizing a num- 
ber of them, and fending them to priſon, rekindled 
the flame with greater violence, ſo that nothing could 
have been expected but the deſtruction of that flou- 
riſhing town. The ſailors immediately aſſembled, pro- 
Eured not only fire arms, but cannon, and were pro. 


ceeding 
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ceeding to the deſtruction of the priſon, when its fafe- 
ty was procured by the enlargement of their compa- 
nions. But their rage was too much heated by li- 
quor to be appeaſed by conceſhons. They not only 
proceeded to deſtroy the houſes of obnoxious per- 
ſons, but marched in a body to demoliſh the exchange. 
The exchange was barricaded, ſhut up, and defend- 
ed by the merchants and town ſmen, and fome lives 
were loſt upon this occaſion ; but the arrival of ſome 
light horſe put an end to this diforder. In a ſhort 
time there was ſufficient employment - found for the 

ſallors in the King's ſervice. | 
About this time Mr Penn, late Governor, and one 
of the proprietors of Pennſylvania, arrived from 
thence with a petition from the general congreſs to 
the King, which he preſented through the hands of 
the Earl of Dartmouth. During the time that this 
petition hung in ſuſpence, the moſt ſanguine hopes 
were formed by thoſe who were earneſt for peace, 
or friends to America, that it would have led to an 
happy reconciliation, eſpecially as it had already 
tranſpired, that it contained expreſſions of the great - 
eſt loyalty, and was couched in the moſt humble and 
moderate terms. But in proportion as theſe hopes 
were received, was the degree of the diſappointment 
to thoſe who ſo eagerly wiſhed for ſo deſirable an 
event, When they found that Mr Penn was informed 
that no anſwer would be given to his petition. The 
Americans had alſo laid great ſtreſs upon the ſucceſs 
of this final application, and were ſaid to have relaxed 
their operations conſiderably upon that idea, until 
they heard the event. This petition, which was ſub - 
ſeribed by all the members of the congreſs, was full 
of expreſſions of duty, refpect, and loyalty to the King 
| | and 
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and of affection to the parent ſtate. They attributed 
Al the differences and misfortunes which had hither. 
to taken place, to a pernicious ſyſtem of government 
adopted at the end of the laſt war, and to the evil de- 
figns and conduct of miniſters ſince that time. They 
declared that they not only ardently deſired that the 
former harmony between the mother country and the 
colonies might be reſtored, but that a concord might 
be eſtabliſhed between them, upon ſo firm a baſis as 
to perpetuate its bleſſings, uninterrupted by future 
differences, to ſucceeding generations in both coun- 
tries. That notwithſtanding the ſufferings of his Ma- 
 jeſty's loyal colonies during the courſe of the preſent 
controverſy, their breaſts retain too tender a regard 
to the kingdom from whence they derived their ori- 
gin, to requeſt fuch a conciliation as might in any 
manner be inconſiſtent with her dignity or her wel- 
fare. That theſe, related as they were to her, ho- 
nour and duty, as well as inclination, induce them to 
ſupport and advance; and the apprehenfions that now 
oppreſs their hearts with unſpeakable grief being once 
removed, his Majeſty will find his faithful ſubjects on 
that continent ready and willing at all times, as they 
have ever been, with their lives and fortunes, to aſ- 
ſert and maintain the rights and intereſts of his Ma. 
jeſty, and of their mother country: 
When this ruinons war and all its cotiſequences are 
_ conſidered, and the lengths which the parties had pro- 
ceeded to are remembered, they ſuggeſt a doubt of 
the ſent of the fentinterits that wereſet forth in this 
Petition. But the following part explains the parti- 
cular intention of what has juſt now been mentioned. 
«With all humility fubmitting to your Majeſty's wiſe 


conſideration, whether it may not be expedient for 
facilitating 


jeſty be pleaſed to direct ſome mode 


— U 
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facilitating theſe important purpoſes, that your Mas 
by which the 
united applications of your faithful coloniſts to the 
throne, in purſuance of their common councils may 
be improved into a happy and permanent reconcilia- 
tion ; and that in the mean time meaſures may be 
taken for preventing the further deſtruction of the 
lives of your Majeſty's ſubjects, and that ſuch ſta- 
tutes as more immediately diſtreſs any of your Ma- 
jeſty's colonies may be repealed.” | 

Whatever the inward intentions of the parties 
might be, the language was conciliatory, and the re- 
queſt not immoderate. Such as favoured the plan of 
pacification by conceſſion, complained loudly of Lord 
Dartmouth's anſwer, as calculated to drive the colo- 


nies to the laſt extremities of independence and fo- 


reign connections: for this reception, they ſaid, of ſo 
dutiful and decent an addreſs, amounted to no leſs 
than a renouncing of their allegiance» The friends 
of the miniſtry took it in a different light, They 
granted that the petition had a very decent appear- 
ance : but then the authority of parliament was not 
formally acknowledged. They were alfo ſtill in arms, 
and on that account there was no ſecurity that they 
could give that could be relied on. It was ſaid that 
they wanted to gain time by a negociation, until they 
had formed a government, and eſtabliſhed their 
ſtrength in ſach a manner as would render all efforts 
for their reduction ineffectual. We had already gone 
too far in the expence of a war, and ſhould not now 


ſtop ſhort, bur teap the benefits to govertittient which 


always ariſe from an unſucceſsful rebellion.” And be- 
ſides theſe great objects of puniſhing the obnoxious, 
and providing for our friends, to rivet, without leav- 


n 
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ing room for a future conteſt, that unconditional tub. 
miſſion upon America, which no treaty or negocia- 
tion could ever obtain. If amicable terms were en- 
tered into, all our expence and preparation would be 
thrown away; we muſt ſhrink back from our propo- 
fals made to foreign princes. for hiring their troops, 
which would difgrace us in their eyes, as our tame- 
neſs in putting up with the infolence of our own peo- 
ple, would render us contemptible in the eyes of all 
Europe; and all that we had done would neither im- 
preſs the colonies with a ſenſe of our dignity nor with 
the terror of our power. It was added, that the na- 
tion was prepared by the language of war for the e- 
vent, and it was not certain, if the temper of the na- 
tion was ſuffered to cool, that the people at another 
time would be ſo ready to ſupport ſuch an _undertak- 
ing. This favourable diſpoſition was therefore to be 
cultivated and employed in the critical moment. This 
was a part of the miniſterial reaſoning at that time, 
and ſhe ws the ſpirit with which they were poſleſ- 
ſed, 

As the time of the meeting of the parliament drew 
near, addreſſes were poured in from all quarters, ſome 
in the moſt violent, and ſome in a more moderate 
ſtile, but all condemning the conduct of the Ameri- 
cans, approving of all the acts of government, and 
in general recommending a perſeverance in the ſame 
ſtrong meaſuures, until the colonies were reduced to 
a thorough obedience, and brought to a full ſenſe 
both of their errors and duty. In ſome of theſe ad- 
dreſſes, ſevere and unjuſt reflections were thrown 
forth againſt thoſe gentlemen who had oppoſed admi- 
ſtration in the preſent American meaſures, who were 


reprelented as factious and deſperate men, and ſtigma- 
Cad matized 


behalf of the 'pretender, 
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matized, as being not only encouragers, but in a great 
meaſure the authors, of the American rebellion.— 
This greatly inflamed the leaders of the minority a- 

inſt the procurers of the addreſſes, and only ſerved 
to irritate the ſpirit of oppoſition againſt the miniſters 
and meaſures which the addreſſes were intended to 
ſu pport. It js well known with how much difficulty 

ny of the addreſſes were procured, and how few, 
aſter all the diligence of miniſterial agents, ſubſcribed 
them. All fenſible men conſidered them as nothing 
more than the dictates of the miniſtry, and the ſub- 
ſcriptions forced ſignatures or teſtimoaies of the worth- 
leſsneſs of the fubſcribers. - In ſome places the ſub- 
{cribers conſiſted principally of penſioners, crown of- 
ficers, and dependents upon ſome friends at the court. 
Some of theſe were truly reputable and of an inde- 
pendent principle of mind, and refuſed to ſign ſuch ad- 
dreſſes as their heart could not conſent to. What made 
ſome of thoſe addreffers more ſuſpicious was, they 
were generally promoted by ſuch as were never re- 
markable for their attachment to the revolution prin- 
ciples, and who had been deeply involved in an unna- 
tural rebellion againſt King George the Second, in 
Theſe were now leading 


men in promoting the addreſſes both in England 


and Scotland, Which made thoſe who” were called 


whigs ſuſpect that there was ſome ſecret carrying on, 
unfriendly to the conſtitution, and that tlie American 
war Was only a colour for à deeper ſcheme, which 
was excogitated in ſecret, and would be revealed 
when all things were ready for its execution, Peo- 

le who were acquainted with the Jacobites through- 
out the kingdom, and knew ſomething of their private 
converſation, could 1 not but be aſtoniſhed at theit 


zeal 


I 
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_ veal: for the preſent government. It alarmed the | 
friends of the revolution to ſee all things pur into their | 
hands when they, were certain they ſtill held the ſame | 
principles which gave occaſion to the revolution. It : 
was ſaid that they had ſeen their error, and were 
now friends to government, from a principle of con- 5 
N viction; but ſuch as knew them were certain that N 
this was falſe ; for in their private cabals, and amo | 
their friends, they fully diſcovered their mien 
concerning the good old cauſe. It gave. Zreat ground a 
of ſuſpicion that this addreſs was a mere deluſion, | 
| 
I 
. 
8 


when the town of Mancheſter, remarkable for its re. 
bellion in the year 175. took a lead in chis Pro- 
ceedingg 
The oppoſuion on this accafion ſet — jhe « con. 
duct of the addreſſers in the ſtrongeſt colours, and per- 
haps all the charity that was neceſſary was not prac- 
tiſed in their deſcriptions. It was ſaid that the ad- 
dreſſers were the legitimate alfspring of. Wi towns, r 
though they ſprung up aceidentaſiy in others from * r 
rory, party ; and all the reproach of encouraging civil . 
War and devaſtation was thrown, upon them : and ir r 
was added, that diſtraction at home and diſhonour a- 1 
broad were che conſtant effects of the.predaminance c 
n 
j 
U 
b 


* . 


of tory councils. Theſe charges were laughed-ar. on 
che other fide, Who being trons, in the ſanction of au- 
thority, turned the tables upon the whigs, and « charg 
ed them not only with alk oppoſition, but wit 

difaffeftion to government; that if they. 1 


to ſupport it for a time, it was only becauſe they had it 
rendered it ſubſeryient to their own faction; but that c; 
whenever it was put upon an independent and re- t. 
ſpectable foundation, their eternal enmity. could not a 
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after a long intermiſſion to enter upon politics. 
Some of theſe diſtinguifhed by the namę of Method 
iſts began to revive the doctrines of paſſive obedience 
and non · reſiſtance, nearly as it had been aſſerted in 
che laſt century. By degrees this mode of preaching 
went higher, and all the jargon of Sir Robert Filmer 
was retailed in ſeveral pulpits. On the other hand, 
Gen! clergymen, eſpecially amongſt rhe diſſenters, 

pouſed the cauſe of liberty with much fervour.— 
Among all the champions on either fide ot the queſ- 
tion, none diſtinguiſhed themſelves ſo much as Dr 
Price, who profeſſedly defended civil liberty, upon 
principley that all his opponents, who have been 've+ 
ry numerous, were neyer able to confute. Many in- 
genious things have been ſaĩd by Pr Johnſon and Dr 
Shebbeare, but it is eaſy to perceiye a penſion _ 
ing through the whole of their difcuſhons. 

The whigs were now divided into two parties, or 
rather tories, under colour of that name, oppoſed the 
real whigs. Their diſpute took now a new turn. 
The court whigs, as they were called, reproached 
the other with having abandoned their principles — 
They ſaid that true whigs were the ſtrongeſt ſupport. 
ers, not the mean betrayers, of the rights of parliaz 
ment. That formerly whigs oppoſed the crown when, 
it ſet up prerogatiye in oppoſition to parliament, put 

at now corrupt degenerate whigiſm, maliciouſly and 
pnqonſtitutionally, oppoſed the crown becauſe ir ac. 
ed in concurrence with parliament, and in ſupport of 
its inherent rights. That thoſe whom the oppoſition 
called tories, (at a time when toryiſm is loſt in loyal- 
ty and love of liberty) were much more deſerying the 
appellation of whigs, than they who now oroſtioaned 
iy. AE, agd diſgraced i its principles by abetting an 
bh 0 jnſoſent 
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inſolent and flaviſh rebellion againſt the ſole. guardians 
of freedom and order. _ 

The other party retorted theſe charges with ſcorn, 
They fajd that the court whigs were fo fond of their 
new alles, the tories, that they had perfectly gleaned 
their opinions, arguments and language, and that they 
denied toryiſm to exiſt becauſe they had become to- 
ries themſelves. It was afferted that whigiſm did 
not conſiſt in ſupporting the power of parliament, or 

any other power, but of the rights of the people: 
That as long as parliaments protected theſe rights, ſo 
long was a parliament ſacred ; But if parliament 
ſhould become an inſtrument of invading them, it was 
no better in any reſpect, and worſe in ſome, than 
any other inſtrument of arbitrary power; and that the 

ancient Whigs, like the moderns, contended not for 
names, but for things. They affirmed further, that 
the tories now, as well as ger are true to their 
principles. They neyer quarrelled with a parliament 
. of their own party; that is, a parliament ſubſerviem 
on the crown, arbitrary, intolerant, and an enemy ta 
| the freedom of mankind. That if parliament deitroy 
the | liberty of the ſybje&'j in America, they are turn- 
ing its principles every where, They faid, thatto be 
burdened by parliament is not law and liberty, as the 
tories, in. the maſk. of Whigs, have the effrontery 
to aſſert; but ta have the public exigencies judged 
of, and i its contribution afleſſed by a parliament or 
ſome affembly (the name is immaterial) of itt ow 
choice, this is law and llberty, and 5 5 elſe is ſo. 
Such they Taw were hig principles ; becapſe if 
they were ! ditkerent, the whig principles could not 
form a ſcheme of liberty, but would be juſt as Qaviſh 
as any that were imputed to the rankeſſ lavery. * 
| Ane 
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The nation by this method of reaſoning was diyid- 
ed and ſubdivided, and for atime became ſo much en- 
gaged in debates, that they forgot their own intereſts; 
Towards the meeting of parliament, they began to 
revive a little, and to throw off that langour which 
had for ſome time ſeized them. Petitions now met 
the addreſſes from various parts of the kingdom, and 
it was for ſome time doubtful which way the ſcale 
would preponderate: From cities of London and 
Briſtol very long repreſentations were. preſented, 
dwelling chiefly upon the ineſſicacy of all the late co- 
ercive and reſtrictive meaſures; the miſchiefs which 

were. inevitable to our trade from the deſtruction of 
the American commerce, and the advantage which 
our rival neighbours would derive from our diviſions. 

The diſtreſſes of the Newfoundland fiſhery ; be- 
came now an object of attention: government had not 
conſidered a point that every ordinary diſcerner might 

have perceived with half an eye. The Americans 
by way of retaliation had cut off all proviſions from 
the fiſhers in that part of the grorld; which threw 
them into the greateſt confuſion, and brought diſtreſs 
upon allthoſe who were employed by ſea or by land: 
To prevent the dreadful conſequence of famine, a 
number of ſhips, inſtead of being loaded with fiſh, 
were neceſſarily ſent off light to procure flour and pro- 
viſions where they were to be found. 

pon the whole, it was computed, that to the 
value of a full half million ſterling was left in the bow- 
els of the deep, and for ever loſt to mankind, by the 


firſt operations of the fiſhery bill. Thoſe who were 
averſe to the American meaſures conſidered the cala- 
mities which fell on the Britiſh fiſhery as.a ſort of judg- 


ment com en againſt thoſe who made laws to 
| 7 e | 


deprire mankind of the bent of nature. To the 
fame cauſe they were ready to attribute a dreadful 
"tempeſt; the fury of which was chiefly diſcharged on 
the ſhores of Newfoundland. This awtul ick of 
nature, was as ſingular in its circumſtances, as fatal in 
its effects. The ſea is faid to have riſen thirty feet 
almoſt inſtantaneouſſy. Above ſeven hundred boats 
with their people periſhed, and ſeveral ſhips with 
their crews. Nor was their miſchief leſs on the land, 
the waves overpaſſing all mounds, and ſweeping every 
thing before them. The ſhores preſented a ſhock- 
ing ſpectacle for ſome time after, and the fiſhing nets 
were hauled up loaded with human bodies. : 

' The circumſtances together with the ill ſucceſs of 
abs laſt campaign, and the difficulty of recruiting at 
Home, ſeemed for a while to calt a damp upon the 
ſpirits which had been raiſed and kept alive with ſo 
much induſtry, for carrying on the American war. 
But the court was not diſcouraged. Through all ob- 

ſtacles they proceeded directly to their object. They 
opened ſeveral negociations on the continent of Eu- 
rope, in order to ſupply the deficiency at home. It 
was however a matter of difficulty to procure the aid 
they wanted. The greatneſs of the diſtance, and the 
adventuring into a new world were terrifying, and 
rendered. the proſpect of return doubtful. Germany 
was the only open market for that ſort of merchan- 
diſe: but the ſending of its people to ſuch a diſtance 
being liable to be — 4 contrary to the conſti- 
tution of the empire, might have happened to be re- 
ſented by the emperor, or by ſome other of the prin- 
des of the empire. And provided the opinions or 
dſeſires of men, who were conſtrained to act like ma- 
cChines, had been matters at all to have been conſider- 


"ed, the idea of ſuch a voyage to an inland people, 
whe 
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who une knew the ſcaby report. muſt have been 
hareful and odious in the higheſt degree, 7408 

| ln theſe difficulties a negociation is ſaid to hate 
been ſet on foot with the court of Peterſburgh for 
50,000 Ruflians, but without effect. A long negoci- 
ation was alſo carried on at the Hague, for the Scotch 
Brigades, which had for many years been employed in 
the Dutch ſervice; and always been allowed to be re- 
cruited from Scotland. Ihe Dutch who conſider 
their own cale once to have been the ſame with that 
of che Americans, ayoided falling into an inconſiſten · 
cy in helping to oppreſs others by rejecting the pro- 
poſal. The Dutch conſidered this war as extremely 
impolitical, and, except thoſe iu the Scotch intereſt; it 
was generally condemned over all Holland. It is not 


to the honour of Great Britain, that in all the coun- . 


tries of Europe; in which public affairs are a ſubje& of 
either writing or converſation, the general voice has 
been iti favour of the Americans. It is ſaid that Vol- 
taire and; Rouſſeau, who ſeldom agreed in any one © 
thing, were unanimous in their opinion in behalf of 
Aneta and condemned the meaſures of the Britiſſi 
miniſtry. It has been always affirmed by the friends 
of the "nite; thar the oppoſition:of their meaſures 
was friyolous and unreaſonable; aud proceeded from 
diſaffection; but even men and philoſophers quite un- 
intereſted, have had the ſame opinion with thoſe that 
have been ſo unjuſtly charged with diſſaffection. 

After that the miniſtry. were diſappointed in their 
hopes of aſſiſtance from Holland and Ruſſia, they 
were obliged to apply to the petty German princes 
for a ſufficient number. of their flaviſh vaſſals to afliſt 
in enſlaving the colonies. Theſe little tyrants, who 
ſuppoſe that their ſubjects are made for no other pur- 
poſe bur to ſerve the * of their ambition, and 


— | 
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fapply FI beggarly dignity. which they affect to ſap- 
port, were ready to bring their ſlaves to ſo good a 
market, where they were ſecured in a ſufficient price 


por them, whether dead or alive, to uphold the taudry 


ſplendor of their deſpotical courts. The princes. of 
Heſſe and Brunſwick, and ſome others of inferior ſig- 
niſicance, furniſhed the quotas agreed for, but even 
theſe were {till inſufficient to accompliſh the ſanguin- 
ary purpoſe of a miniſtry that thirſted greedily after 
blood. It was thought alſo neceſfary to fend five bat- 
talions of his Majeſty's electoral troops to the garri- 
ſons of Gibraltar, to replace the like number of Eng- 
liſh forces, with an intention to increaſe the power of 
the Britiſi army in America. Had the liberties of 
all Europe been at ſtake, or the Proteſtant religion 
been in the utmoſt danger, the government of Britain 
could not have ſhewn more anxiety, than they did to 


| have the coloniſts brought to unconditional ſubmiſſion | 


to the will' of miniſters; In the midſt of all this zeat 
and diligence to fulſil the ends of their ſchemes, they 
were dreadfully thwarted by the hand of Providence, 
which thougk they themfelvres could not or would not 
perceive it, was obferved by all the world beſide, who 
had opportunity to-contemplate the events. After 
providing 5000 oxen, 14, ooo ſheep, and a vaſt num- 
ber of hogs, and large quantities of vegetables, toge - 
ther with gooo chaldrons- of coals; and large abun> 
dance of ſour crout, with near half a million value of 
falt proviſions, the wind and weather proved unfavour- 


Able. The fleet was detained upon our coaſts, and 


Taſled ow with tempeſts, till the greateſl part of 


- the ſheep and hogs periſhed, ſo that the channel was 
ſtrewed with floating carcaſes of theſe animals. The 


four crout fermented too faſt, and of conſequence pe. 
* Ho wind and weather did not prove favour- 


able 
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able after they cleared the coaſt. In the mid- 
ſeas, wind and weather were N unfaveura - 
dle, and nearer they approached America the wind 
grew more contrary and tempeſtuous. The periodi- 
cal ſands blew full in their teeth, and drove them 
from the coaſt, and ſeveral of them were blown to the 
Weſt Indies, where they arrived in great diſtreſs. 
Others which were got entangled with the American 
coaſts, were either taken or ſeized in thoſe harbours 
and creeks, where they put in for ſheſter. The few 
that arrived at Boſton were prodigiouſly ſhattered, 
and their cargoes ſuffered greatly. Very little of the 
vaſt provifion, procured at an enormous, r ar- 
rived at the place of its deſtination, þ 

The account of theſe diſaſters rendered the winiltty 
ſtill more unpopular, and the nation conſidered theſe 
misfortunes as much to proceed from miſmanagement 
as from accidental cauſes. They perceived that nei- 
ther the ſeaſon of the year, nor the courſe of the 
winds had been taken into the ſeheme of the miniſtry; 
that they had ſent away the fleets at an improper ſea | 
ſon, as if they intended to throw all the proviſtons in- 
to the fea, and wantonly to waſte the ſubſtance of the 


nation. Their policy had failed in almoſt every thing, 


and their ſchemes were all abortive. Finding that 


the nation was more and more diſguſted with their 


proceedings, they wanted to turn the views of the 
people to fame new object. Nothing is more ready 
to attract the attention, and affe & the minds of per- 
{ons of any failing, than objects of diftreſs : the huma: 
nity of this country was now addreſſed in behalf of 
thoie who had ſuffered in the American war, and a 
ſubſcription was opened about the end of the year, 
for the relief of the ſoldiers at Boſton, and of. the wi- 
dows and children of thoſe that were flain. The 


ſcheme 
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vere unten to throw reproach upon the lords 
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ſcheme - was. moſt liberally. ſupported, and; ſeveral 
thouſand pounds were ſubſcribed. in a ſhort time. 
That part of he ſcheme that related to the ſoldiers 
was con ſidered as by no means an act of charity; for 
as government had received money to ſupply the 
troops, it was thought fit they ſhould be ſupplied 
therewith, withour begging from the. public. Many 
therefore witheld their bounty both on that ac- 
count, and alſo out of principle, becauſe they would 
not have an hand in carrying on ſo uojuſt and un- 
righteous a War, as they conſidered this ro be. O. 


thers thought too much had been ſpent already, and 


therefore, refuſed to give any ſupport to a ſcheme 
chat only would in the end ruin the nation, To: moyethe 


h ſympachy, of the nation, ſome. ſhips were loaded with 


ed ſoldiers, their, wives and children, in the moſt 
wretched condition. The preſent was a moſt pitiful 


tpetiacle ; and exerted the humanity: of the benevo- 


lent. This was the firſt ocular demonſtration that _ 
had at home that the Americans could fight. 

had been cold. at the provincials would not hang 
that they run away at the ſight of our men; and few 


of our. ſoldiers were eicker killed or wounded. 'But 


20971 the queſtion was in eyetry one's month, who 


wounded and maimed them in ſuch a manner? Hence 


it began to be believed, even at home, that the colo · 
niſts would Sght, and chat our loss had been greater 
khan the miniſtry had told us. This ſubſcription was 
conſidered, as à ſort of political touchſlone, and the 
degree of attachment to government was ſuppoled ta 


be meaſured by the extent of the bountx. 


ITbe miniſtry were now at their laſt ſhift with" re 
gard to means to be uſed to keep the ſpirit of che 
people in fayour of the American war. Conſpiracies 


and 
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and gemlemen in appoſition to the meaſures of go 
yernment, and the moſt eine noblemen and 
gentlemen were pointed at. They were charged 
with being the incendiaries, who by their dark and 
wicked practices had kindled the war. This kind of 
ſtile was crammed into many addreſſes, and the news- 
papers were induſtriouſly filled with it. It was confis 
dently aſſerted in theſe miniſterial vehicles of ſcandal 
and abuſe, that a yery great number of letters from 
the moſt conſiderable peers and members of parlia: 
ment had been intercepted, and were actually i in the 
hands of government. Theſe it was faid would be 
laid before The council of the nation, when'the tower 
would be ſpeedily fitted with perſons of rank, and a 
rich harveſt of impeachments and puniſhments ſuc- 
ceed. » This ſcandal was carried ſo far, that it was 
ſaid, a number of the members of both houſes Who 
were deſeribed and underſtood, would not venture t to 
* their duty i in parliament at the meeting theres 

Theſe were impotent malicious ſhifts, which ge: 
Falls attend a weak cauſe; and are never practiſed 
unleſs by deſperate and wicked men. They always 
ſuggeſt the crimes which they accuſe others of, and 


ſometimes put into the minds of bad men, to 08 what 


they never would have thought of. 

At the opening of the ſeſſion of parliament, an ex- 
traordinary report of a conſpiracy went abroad, 
which at firſt ſeemed alarming, but in the end appear 
ed as full of folly as it was of wickedneſs. This mat- 
ter is ſo well known, and was ſo fully ſer forth in'the 
gazette and other papers, that it is nchen to en- 
large upon it. It may ſuffice to obſerve, that Mr 

ayre, a banker in London, and an American by birth, - 

was accuſed of a deſign of ſeizing the perſon of the 
King, to convey him out of the nation, and then 
overturn 


i 
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overturn the government. The means ſaid to have 
been provided for this end were ſo inadequate, that 
it could hardly have entered into the minds of any 


perſon n the uſe of their reaſon, either to have con- 


trived ſuch a ſcheme, or to have believed the exiſtence 
of ſuch a contrivance. The concluſion of this mar- 
ter demonſtrated the folly and wickedneſs of the a- 


gents, and the diſtreſs of government for ſchemes to 


divert the minds of the people from brooding upon 
their blunders and miſmanagement. It never hap- 


pens under wiſe governments that ſuch inadequate 
means are propoſed to anſwer ſuch purpoſes, in all 


ſtates where they have ranked among the follies and 
infirmities of the lates, or ſtatefmen who have pur- 
ſued them. And this feeble device to ſcandalize the 
patriots, will ſtand poſted among the follies of the 


| Britiſh miniſtry for this year, in all the records where 


it is mentioned. Thoſe who were in the oppoſition 


to the meaſures of the miniſtry, held bis "Majeſty's 


perſon. as ſacred as his moſt intimate cabinet friends, 
and in all chings that belonged to his real honour 


would have ventured more than thoſe who accuſed 
| chem of diſſaffection. Thoſe who are guilty of gir. 


ing princes bad council, are never thoſe that can 
ſafely be truſted in the time of imminent danger. 
Since the days of bloddenſield, one honeſt man like 
the Earl of Douglas, is worth afl the nobles of a na 


| tion for the ſafety and honour of a Sovereign. 


The ſpeech froni the throne fully declared the re- 
Giution: of the cabinet, and narhing but war and un- 


conditional ſubmiſſion was propaſed to the coloniſts. 


The various addreſſes echoed the ſame doctrine, and 
the majority in parliament confirmed whatſoever the 
miniſtry propoſed. The minority made a good de · 


fence, and oppoſed with much ſpirit the addreſs that 


was 
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was propoſed to be made to the King's ſpeech. The 
ſpeech was taken to pieces, and every part of it molt 
ſeverely examined. The miniſters were charged 
with having brought their ſovereign into the moſt diſ- 
graceful and unhappy ſituation of any monarch now 
living. Their conduct had already wreſted the ſcep- 
tre of America out of the hands of their ſovereign, 
and now they wanted to attempt impoſſibilities, to 
recover what they had loſt through wantonneſs and 
incapaciy. The charge brought againſt the colo- 
niſts with reſpect to their intention of independency 
from the beginning of the controverſy was refuted by 

arguments which the miniſteraliſts could not contra- 
dict. It was affirmed againſt them, and they could 
not refute. it, that their accuſing the coloniſts of this 
deſign was only to cover their own guilt and miſma - 
nagement; and that the Americans had not dehaved 
inſidiouſiy, but fairly and openly in all their tranſac- 
tions with government: that they had from the begins. 


without diſguiſe or reſerve, and declared to all the 
world, that they would not ſubmit to be taxed arbi- 
trarily by any body of men whatſoever, where they 
were not repreſented, They did not whifper not 
conceal theit ſentiments in this particular, bat had from 
the beginning ſpoken uniformly the fame language 
They had plainly told what they would do if preſſed 
to the laſt extremity, and therefore the miniſtry were 
fully informed trom the beginning with their whole de- 
ſign. But the accuſations now brought againſt them 
were only mean patched coyerings of the nakedneſs 
of baſe actions, which all men that were not loſt ro 
every feeling of human nature would he aſhamed of. 
The miniſtry could not at this time pretend that 
they had gone blindfold into thofe fooliſh and abſurd 

| | meatures 


ning told the miniftry, openly, Be al and boldly, = 
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meaſures which' i hey were bent in purſuing ; for they 
bad been warned every ſeflion of parliament what 
would be the iſſue. Their meaſures ſeem to have 
oceeded from wilfulneſs and obſtinacy; rathet᷑ than 
om ignorance and miſtake: they were bent upon 
| bringing the colonics to unconditional ſubmiſſion, 
with a view to render them ſublervient to arbitrary 
_ . Purpoſes of goternment, to ſerve their own paffions 
and appetites tor penſions aud places. 1 
It appears ſomewhat ſtrange. that at this time, aud 
erer ſince, the miniſtry have thrown the reproach of 
the ill ſucceſs of the American war, upon the gentle- 
men iti the oppolition, when there has never been any 
thing demanded in parliament. for carrying it on, but 
has been granted according to their on deſires and 
wiſhes. They were indeed fore warned by inen who 
faw more clearly than they either did or would ſee, 
what would be he iflac of ſuch wild and - impolitic 
meaſures; and were adviſed to deſiſt from ruining the 
empire. This was all that the minority ever did; 
and this was all that they could charge them with in 
carrying on the American war, or interrupting its 
intended ſucceſs. The miniſtry, ſplit upon a rock 
which has rained them all along. They truſted to 
the information of their own penſioned Governors, 
ho having fallen out wich the coloniſts; were care- 
ful to miſreprefent them, and to deceive their maſters 
for the ſake of their own emolument and advantage. 
© Theſe hirelings of State were now ſo ſoured by the 
oppoſition of the people to their meaſures and deſigns, 
and had met with ſuch diſappointments, that their 
whole information to goverameat. Was dictated . 2 
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Ihe deſign of bringing in foreign troops oecaſioned 
a long and ſevere debate in parliament. Ihis men- 
ſure was cenſured both as illegal: and impolitical. $0 
bring in a foreign force into the Bririſh dominions was 
conſidered contrary to the law of the land, and ex- 
poſing our on weakneſs; and moteover ſhewed a 
deſign in government, rather than not ruleabſolutely 
over cher oven ſubjects, to eringe to German ſlaves, 
io help them to ſupport their tyranny. It was ſaid, 
that thoſe who would not hear the reaſonable reeftiviſts 
of their on ſubjects, were now turned ſuppliants to 
. nth late; for aid to ſupport theie nen mea” 
ures Val 1; gifs 5 
Tae are times of general a oF * even 
thoſe Who diſapprove of the public meaſures that 
tend to ruin them, gave them as much fupport as if 
they were conducted with the greateſt wiſdom, and 
were calculated to promote their true intereſts. Tho? 
the country gentlemen in parliament were called up- 
on to mind their own intereſts nd to oppoſe 
thoſe ſteps of rhe-miniſtry which led ao the ruin of 
the nation, yer they ſtill voted wich the court, an; 
divided in general with the miniſter. They were 
aſked if they would for ever ſuffer their eyes to be 
bliaded; and not ſuffer themſelves to ſet the deſttuc - 
tive meaſures thar were carrying on; withour once 
heſuating or reflecting upon the common ruin in which 
they were involving themſelves and the; whole nation? 
Would they ſtill follow without examination or enqui- 
ry, thoſe leaders that had deceired und miſled them 
in every thing, until they had brought the nation in- 
to its preſent diſaſtrous ſituation? Had they yet had 
time to couſider the diſficulties attending the ſupport 
of 79;000 men, on the other fide the Atlantic i Had 
| they — or made any calculation, how many 
| thouſand 
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thouſand tons of ſhipping would be neceſſary for 
their conveyance and for their ſupport, or what the 
©Expence might amount to, of ſupplying them from 
Smithfield market, with vegetables, and all other 
neceſſaries from London and its neighbourhood. —— 
Theſe were matters of ſerious” conſideration. The 
land tax was tobe raiſed to four ſhillings in the pound 
and the moſt ſanguine imaginatiou could ſcarcely 
hope that ever it would be again lowered, even ſup- 
- poſing the moſt fortunate change of circumſtances. — 
Many arguments were uſed by the minority to ſhew 
the preſent evils, and future bad tendency of carry- 
ing on the American war; but the miniſtry were ſo 
full of their own ſcheme of ſubjugating the coloniſts, 
that they would liſten 10 no advice, however ſalutary. 
"Theſe diſputes proceeded from the King's ſpeech, 
and they are ſo long and redious, that to give them 
at full length would be irkſome to the reader. It is 
ſufficient to obſerve, that the debates were princi - 
cipally carried on for and againſt an addreſs to the 
ing, ou account of the ſpeech from the chrone. The 
amendment propoſed by the minority was rejected by 
the majority, and the original queſtion carried for 
the addreſs without a diviſion. 15 
The next topic of debate was concerning the 
ſending of Hanover ian troops to Gibraltar. In this 
debate, the friends oſ the miniſter were divided in 
their opinion; even thoſe who had warmly ſupported 
the American war oppoſed this meaſure, and when 
the meaſure came to be debated, the miniſter found 


many of thoſe he thought were his friends joined 


with thoſe in the oppoſition, It was inſiſted upon in 
the moſt peremptory terms, that the meaſure was ille- 
3 and unconſtitutional in the laſt degree; that it 


yas |» nn of the principles of the 
5 | bill 


„ > as 
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pill of rights ; that it would eſtabliſh a precedent, of 
a moſt alarming and dangergus tendency, as it recog- 
. nized a right in the crown to introduce foreigners in- 
to Britain, and to raiſe armies without the content of 
parliament; that it was ſtill more alarming, and re- 
quired the more immediate reprobation, from its be- 
ing wanton and unneceſſary in point of policy, and 
from its being ſo ſtrenuouſly de ended by the miniſters; 
both of which afforded too much room for apprehen- 
ſion, that irs avowed purpoſes covered others of a ve- 
ry different nature: | The miniſtry vindicated the 
meaſures upon the plea of neceſſity, and the ground 
of precedent, namely, that of the Dutch troops being 
brought into England in the year 1745. It was alſo 
inſited upon as thoroughly legal and conſtitutional, 
and the crown lawyers endeavoured to reſtrain the 
conſtruction of the bill of rights, by ſhewiyg that its 
operation extended no farther than this iſland: The 
miniſter was now puſhed hard, both by ſome of his 
friends and thoſe who had been uniformly in the op- 
poſition, to ſhe w his real intention in propoſing ſuch 
a clauſe in the addreſs to the King, as hinted that 
they conſidered it as a favour to have Hanoverian 
troops ſent to Gibraltar, and wanted him to give af- 
ſurance, that if the addreſs was ſuffered co paſs in 
that form, that he would on ſome future: day to be 
appointed, bring the legality of the meaſure under 
the conſideration of the Houſe. The miniſter was 
however abfolutely inflexible upon that point. He 
conſidered this peeviſhneis of his party as deſerving. 
rather reprehenſion than indulgence. They could 
obtain no direct anſwer from him; and at length, 
when he could no longer ſhift an anfwer, he ſaid, 
with an apparent indifference, which he ſuppoſed 
would intimidate the deſerters, that another time 
would 
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would afford a fitter opportunity of diſcuſſiug the ſub- 
ject than the preſent. Many af the country gentle - 
men conſidered this ſteadineſs af rhe miniſter 28 ex- 
ceedingly ill timed; but he had as much inrereſt and 
add reſs as to fer matters to right for the preſent, and 
got the threatened ſtorm put oer. 

One particular circumſtance — attended. theſe 
debates was the defection of General Conway from 
__ adminiſtration; who after expreſſing bis utmoſt de- 

teſtation of that miniſterial principle, that perſons hold - 
ing places muſt implicitly fupport government in all 
caſes xyharſoever, and however contrary to their prin- 
eiples; he then condemned in the moſt detciſire terms 
the American war, which he declared to be cruel, un- 
natural, and unneceſſary; calling it in plain terms a 
butchery' of his fellow ſubjects, and to whicly his con- 
ſcience forbad him to give aſſent. He condemned e- A 
very iden of conquering: the coboniſts, upon all the. n 
rules of juſtice, expediency, and practibility. He d 

n 
I: 


ſpoke in the woſt unreſerved terms againſt the tight 
of taxation, and wiſhed to ſee the declaratory law re- 


pealed, though it had been paſſed under his gwn auſ- Pp 
pices, hen in adminiſtration; and though on abſtract a 
legal principles lie thought it right, and at the time ot . 
paſſing proper and neceffary, rather than it ſhould be ſt 


employed to colour deſigns the moſt oppoſite to the c 
intentions publicly declared of thoſe who fupported n 


it in parliament, and particularly oppaſite to tboſe of h 
is own at the time af his moving it. He called upon n 
the miniſter to give ſome information coucetning the 0 
ſttate of affairs in America, that they might know 7 te 
with certainty upon what pronnd they ſtood, and fi 


were likely bercafter tan ſtand, before they paſſed a P 
bloody addreſs which would he a ſtanding record a- 


_ 8 . the profuſion n 
of 
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of ſophiſtical | arguments, that were now uſed to be 
palmed upon them, hy endeavcuring'to explain away 
it ſubſtance, and to repreſent it only as froth and eon 
pliment, would not onſy be found a curb upon, but muſt 
in a great degree influence their conduct throughout 
the teſſion, notwithſtanding any information tl 
might have to the contrary. Some of the country 
gentlemen” likewiſe ſaid, they had gone with the mi- 
niſter in the preceding gebn; upon the ſuppoſition, 
that he had given them authentic information with 
regard to Ameriea, but now finding by the event that 
they had been impoſed upon, and totally deceived, it 
became abfolutely neceffary to have a full and clear 
{tare of affairs laid before them, prior to their enters: 
ing upon avy buſineſs upon the ſubject. bY: 
This matter preſſed very hard upon adthiniſtratth;" 
and vexed them exceedingly. The accounts from A. 
merica were at this time unfavourable; and it was 
doubtful whether we had any thing left there. The 
miniſter had influence enough to ſtave off any particu- 
lar enquiry concerning information that was in his 
poſſeſſion, but there was as much already gone abroad 
and publiſhed {rom other ſources, as'rendered*'it diffi- 
cult to account for the failure of ſucceſe in many in- 
ſtances, and to guard againſt the cenſure which of 
courſe attended it. a telt acknowledoments were 
made, that matters had not been carried on as could 
have been wiſhed, but where the error lay they could 
not tell: but that a great force was now to be ſent 
out, Which would infare ſucceſs, and matters would ö 
take a new torn, Thus did the miniſtry promiſe one 
time after another, without having either any formed 
plan or deſign that had the ſmalleſt Probability in them. 
The Duke of Grafton at this time deſerted the mi- 
5 which alarmed them greatly; — he gave for a 
reaſon 
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reaſon that they had miſled him by falſe information, 
and had never given a true account of the {tate of A- 
merican affairs : that they had never given a true ac- 
cbunt of the facts with regard to the diſpoſition of the 
coloniſts, and that he had always been made to believe 
that matters would never come to an extremity of that 
nature which had happened, but that an appearance 
of coerſion was all that was requiſite to eſtabliſh a re- 
conciliation, and that the ſtronger government appear- 
ed, and the better it was ſupported, the ſooner all diſ- 
putes would be adjuſted. He declared, that nothing 
. leſs than a repeal of all the American laws which had 
been paſſed ſince the year 1763, could now reſtore 


not even be thought of without feeling the utmoſt de- 
gree of grief and horror. In the Houſe of Lords it 
was fairly proyed, upon the Duke of Mancheſter's mo- 


tion concerning the Hanoverian troops, that it was in- 


conſiſtent with the bill of rights to bring in foreign 
troops, without an act of parliament, into any part of 
the Britiſh dominions; and that the doing thereof was 
diſſolying the | conllicution, and ſetting aſide the laws 
of the land, whereby the crown was made ſuperior to 
all law, and the liberties of the ſubject totally over- 


turned. The debates upon this iubject on this occa- 


ſion were warm, and all the arguments in favour ofar- 
bitrary power, and thoſe agaiaſt it, were canvaſſed a- 
gain and again. Some lawyers maintained doctrines in 
defence of the meaſures totally oppoſite io die w hole 

Britiſh conſtruction, for which they were ſeverely re- 
proved. 


After many debates to no purpoſe, the ellimates | 


for carrying on the war were laid before parliament, 


and paſſed by a large majority. After this, ſome , 


changes 


peace and happineſs, or prevent the moſt deſtructire 
and fatal conſequences—conſequeaces which could 


as mc aww. i 
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changes happened in adminiſtration. The Dulte of 


Grafton reſigned the privy ſeal, and vas ſucceeded 
by the Earl of Dartmouth, who was ſucceeded. by 
Lord George Germaine. The Earl of Rochford hav- 


ing retired from buſineſs, was ſucceeeded by. Lord 


Weymouth, who had continned out of employment 
ſince his reſignation on the affair of Faulkland's I- 
land. Several other changes happened about this 
time, according as the humours of the court chanced 
to opefa te, | | IE OTE 

The petition of the-congreſs, which had been deli- 


vered to his Majeſty by Mr Penn, became now the ſub- 
jet of a warm debate. A copy of this petition was 


brought 'betore the Lords, among ſeveral other pa- 
pers, when a noble Duke in oppoſition obſerved, that 
he ſaw Mr Penn below the bar, and moved that he 
might be examined, in order to eſtabliſh the authenti- 
city of the petition, before they entered into any de- 
bates upon its contents, thereby to obviate the doubts 


which might ariſe upon that head, and be à mean of 


interrupting their proceedings. This, motion alarm- 
ed the miniſtry exceedingly- They eaſily perceived 
that the motion was not merely intended to authenti- 
cate the petition, but that it extended to laying be- 
fore the Houſe all the information concerning Ameri- 
ca, Which they could draw from a perſon ſo much 
maſter of the tubje& as Mr Penn. They objected to 
the motion in point of order; on its informality 3 on 
its want of precedent, being contrary co the eftabliſh-- 
ed mode of pro-eeding; that the bringing in of extra · 
neous matter by ſurpriſe, and breaking in upon the 
moſt ſerious and important deliberations; by ſuddenly 
calling their intention off to the examination of wit- 
neſſes, and to new ſubjects of diſcuſſion,” would be de- 
ſtructiye of the order and gravity which always diſtin- 
; guiſhed 
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guiſhed thi proceedings. a They alſo contended that 
this meklure Would eſtabliſh a moſt pernicious prece- 
dent, as it wouldneceſſarily follow; that every petitiou 
from wllatever quarter of the globe, muſt be accompa- 
nel by evidence to i eſtabliſh uus authenticity. Tbey | 


-obſervedgiahar>mmproper;.quelizions might be aſked 
Mr Nenn, which might draw from him what might 


dend to prejudice Him with reſpett to His private for- 


| 
0 
N 
tune und affairs in America ; that bis evidenee might ‚ 
have the ſame effec wich reſpect to others who were 4 
Iriends to government in America, and who, by a pub- 
lie expoſure of their. private conduct incts favour, 
Would be liable to pecſonal danger; and ruin to their 
-tortuties.”: Thee trifling objections were all;:anſ{wer- l 
ed in ſuch a mannetꝭ that none of che tminifterialiſts 1 
could wake a reply, but the motion was rejected by a U 
N of 36 to 22. The nobleman who nrüde the 11 
mti, and who? is remarkable" for His perſexerence, 7 
mk andther, that Mr Penn be exgmined at the bar 10 
the next. day. Tho! this motion could not be de- ol 
cently refuſed, yet fo, difagreeable' was every ſpec ies 
of enqdiry e müniſtry, that aungther debate aroſe Ml R 
-ppon. it; but it was at length agreed that he ſhould WM re 
be examined, ata time appoinced, Hong was Fhe 19k Pe 


of December. _ | ADL 21 
- 444Many curious particulars came. our in the examina 
ion of Mr Penn, which government would have de- 
fired neper to, have, been kaowa. He intermed the 
_ Houſe in the moſt clear and diſtinct manner. of all the 
Particulars: concerning, which, he was interrogated, 
and ſpoke with an ingenvity that did him much bo- 
nor. He informed them concerning what the colo- 
niſts inteuded to do, and what they did not, and 2- 


. malen, nn, n t 11 had no inten” 
tion 
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tion to attempt independeney, unleſs they were dri- 
ven to it by the violence of the mother country. He 
made no heſitation in declaring the ſtrength of his 
own province, and informed them that the colony 
contained 60,000 men able to carry arms; that of 
theſe 20,000 had entered voluntarily to ſerve with» 
out pay, and were armed and embodied before his de- 
parture. Beiug aſked concerning that volunteer 
force, he replied, that it included men of the beſt 
fortune and character in the province, and that it was 
compoſed generally of men who were poſſeſſed of- 


Þ property, either landed or otherwiſe. That an ad- 
E. ditional body of 4,500 minute men had ſince heen 
2 raiſed in the province; who were to be paid when cal- 
* led out to ſervice. That they had the means and 
iſts materials of caſting iton cannon in great plenty; that 
$4 they caſt braſs cannon in Philadelphia, and that they 
the made ſmall arms in great abundance and perfection. 
a He concealed nothing that could be of ſervice to ina 
ar 


form this nation of what was her intereſt and 1 to 
obſerve; concerning the colonies. 

After the examination was finiſhed, F Duke. of 
Richmond who had propoſed it, made a motion for 
reconciliation with America upon the footing of the 
petition, which after a long debate was rejected by a 
large majority, and matters left to proceed upon 
the ruinous pla upon which they had been hitherto 
carried ou. It was eaſy to perceive that government 
was determined to purſue the ſanguinary mea- 
ſure of reducing the colonies to unconditional 
ſubmiſnon in ſpite of all conviction of the im- 


ho- Faun, thereof; for though all conciliatory 
olo- WF !chemes were relefted; the W dene act was 
d- drought, in and ſupported with great zeal. This bill 


and folly ER the extent of their purpoles: This a&- 
R totally. 


was a full proof of the lengths they intended to go, | 


10 "HFS rOoR Tor 4, p. . 


totally forbade all trade and in: ercourſe with the thir- 
teen united colonies- All property belonging to the 
Americans whether of ſhips or goods, on the high 
ſeas, or in the harbours, are dechared forfeited to the 
captors, being the officers. and crews of his Ma- 
elty's ſhips of War; and ſeveral clauſes of the bill 
were: inſerted, to facilitate and leſſen the expence 
of the condemnation of prizes, and the recovery 
oÞprize money. There were ſeveral other clauſes 
in this bill inconſiſtent with all: the rules of juſtice 
and ſound policy, Which gave the Congrefs a ſuffi- 
eient handle in point of argument for proceeding to 
their act of independency. They were now thrown 
out ef the King's protection, and made rebels and 
gut · laws by a ne w act of parliament, which was con- 
ſſdered by themas inconſiſtent with the ſeveral laws of 


the conſtitution 31for which reaſon 7 was argued that 


the coppad. between the King and the people being 
thereby « diſſolved, by an act of the ruling powers, the 
people in the colonies were thereby freed from all 


obligations of obedience, and were again brought 


batlrto a {tare of nature. There appeared a real 
wantof wiſdom and juſtice i in this prohibitory bill; for 
rhough they had yer. no prof that the province 


of Ocorgia had acceded to the affociation, yet that 


province was included in the bill, and given up by au- 


thorny of partrament to be plundered by every war- 
{hip that ſhould come upon the coaſt. But what was 
moſt barbarous and abſurd in the reftraining act was, 


chat all thoſe who ſhould be taken on board any Ame- 


rican veſſels were indiſeriminareſy to be compelled 


wWichont diſtinction of perſons to ſerve as common 


ſailors in our ſhips of war. This was a refinement in 


_ Ffranny, which was worſe than death, and which the 


| moſt ſavage r rus bad never thought of nor prac- 
2: . ED | | | i We 
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tiſed. To make priſoners, who ſhould have the miſ- 
fortune to be taken in this plundering war, fight a- 

gainſt their own families, kindred and countrymen, 

and after being plundered themſelves, to become ac- 
complices in plundering their brethieti, was a firerch 

of cruelty beyond the invention of heathens, and 

could only be deviſed by papiſts or jacobites. This 

cruelty was {till heightened by this dreadful cixcum- 

ance, that theſe unhappy perfons who were thus 
compelled were ſubject to the articles of war, and 

liable to be ſhot for deſertion. This deviliſ and ty- 
Tannical law reſembled much the Scotch law-of in- 
quiſuion, by which the priſoner was ſqueezed or rack · 

ed with boots and thumbikius till he diſcovered all 

his friends or accomplices, and thereby was made 

the inſtrument of the ruin of thaſe that were deareſt 

to him, and whom he loved belt. If ever any haman 
creature ſhall in any age of the world attempt to vin- 

dicate or colour this law with' the yarniſh of humani- 8 * 
ty, be mult be by all the friends of human nature con- 


— 


ſidered, as allied to a rank of beings who are ſtran- 
gers to all idea ot mercy and benevolence. To be * 
reduced to ſuch a condition as this law ſuppoſes, is 
the laſt degree of wretcliedneſs, and indignity to 
which human nature can be ſubjected. It obliged 
Engliſhmen to practiſe a cruelty unknown to the 
moſt ſavage nations. Such a compulſion upon priſoners 
as this bill enforced was never known to he practiſed in 
any caſe of war or rebellion; and the only examples of 
this ſort that can be produced muſt be found amongſt 
pirates, the out- laws and enemies of human ſociety. 
The chief author of this ryrranical law may eafily be 
traced from a ſpeech of a certain law Lord, who de- 
clared while the bill was depending, That we were 
not now 10 conſider the queſtions af crigindl, . | 
| rise 


rr 


— 
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right or wrong, juſtice or injaltice ; we were now en · 
gaged i in à war, and muſt. uſe gur utmoſt efforts to ob- 
tain the ends propoſed by it; we muſt fight or be 

purſued; and the juſtice of the cauſe muſt give way 
to our preſent ſtruation. To this he applied the la- 
| conic ſpeech of a, Scotch ſoldier of fortune | in the ſer- 
vice of Gultavus' Adolphus, who: pointing to the e- 
nemy, faid to his men, See you thoſe lads; kill them 


or they will kill you. Such a ſpeech from one of the 


ſirſt judges of the nation, ſhews plainly what juſtice 
we may expect, provided our juries do not protect us. 
The ſevereſt puniſſiment that could he ĩufſicted upon 
ſuch an enemy to human nature, would be to confine 
him to be a perpetual witneſs of ſupreme benevolence 
and philanthropy. It is ſufficient to rouſe the reſent- 
ment of all who have the ſmalleſt degret of humanity 
in chem to hear or read ſuch a ſpeech. It brings to 
the readers remembrance a ſpeech which Milton puts 
into the mouth of one "”_—_ This Wer 1 75 : EVIL, 
BE HHO MV O. 
I! e coloniſts who had hitherrs aeferrol the pro- 
ject of independeney, which was ſuggeſted to them 
by the meaſures of the parliament, were now driven 
to this meaſure by the violent proceedings that have 


been already mentioned. They found that they 


were now to be proſecuted with all the vengeance 
that the government could inſlict, and that while they 
remained in a ſtate of dependance upon Great Bri- 
tain, no nation could afford them any aſſiſtance. The 

therefore came 10 a reſolution to declare themſelyes 
independent ſtates, and to renounce all allegiance to 
the Britiſh government, and all political connection 
with the mother country. In their declaration of inde- 


PEIencT they give the reaſons of their proceedings, 
2 
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and ſet forth to the world the rieyatces they] had long 


complained of without bei! 9 heard.” . Their own 
words will beſt ſhow their" rea ons $ andt cntiments up- 
on the yon 43 ws 1 3") 13.45 i 


wilt} 12? FI 31s 165 8 1 n 140 
5 4 ; 
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Reaſons inight 7 the Continental Congre, for the 


North American C3lonies, and provinces, Witl hdraw- 
ing their Allegiance to the King of Great Bricain 


0 o 8, Jay 4, x 1726. 


A DECL ARATION by we IE « 
ofthe UNITE DS TATE S of America,in 


en Congreſs bo e | 
18 g Aid. 


When in ihe . of Wuanstbn wein it becomes 
neceſſary for one people to diſſolve the political bands 
which have congeded them with another, and to aſ- 
ſume among the powers of the earth the ſeparate and 
equal ſtation to which the laws of natute and of Na- 
ture's God intitle them, a decent reſpect to the opĩ · 
nions of mankind requires that they ſhobid declare 
the cauſes which impel them to the ſeparation. 

We hold thoſe truths to be ſelf. evident; that all 
men are created. equal; that they ate {endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalienable rights; that 
among theſe are life, liberty, and the purſuit of hap- 
pineſs. l hat to ſecure theſe rights, governments are 
inſtituted among men, deriying their juſt powers from 
the conſent of the goyerned; and, whenever any form 
of government becomes deſtructive of theſe: ends, it 
is the right of the people to alter and aboliſh it, and 
to inſtitute a new government, laying | its foundation on 
fach principles, and organizing its powers in ſuch form, 
as to them ſhall ſeem moſt wan to W the ir ſafety 
and . 


1 
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and happineſs. Prudence indeed will dictate that go- 
vernments long 5 ſhould not be changed for 
light and tranſie cauſes ; and accordingly all expe- 
rience hath ſhewn;that mankind are more diſpoſed te 
ſuffer, while evils are ſufferable, than to right them- 
ſelves by aboliſhing the forms to which they are ac- 
cuſtomed; but, when a long train of abuſes and uſur. 
pations, purſuing invariably the ſame object, evinces a 
deſign to tedbce them under abſolute deſpotiſi, it is 
their right, it is their duty, to throw off ſuch govern- 
ment, and to provide new guards for their future ſe- 
curity. Such has been the patient ſufferance of theſe 
colonies, and ſuch is now the neceſſity which conſtrains 
them to 5 their g 5 of government. 


1444 


He * refuled his kent to 3 the moſt LT 
_ ſome and neceſſary for the public good, 

He has forbidden his goVErnors to paſs laws. of im- 
mediate and preſſing importance, unleſs ſuſpended in 
their operation tilf his aſſent ſhould be obtained; 
and, when ſo ſuſpended, he has utterly A ba 
attend them. 

He has refuſed to paſs other Jaws for the accom- 


Aion of large diſtricts of people, unleſs thoſe 


| people would relinquiſh the rights of repreſentation 
in rhe legiſlature; a right incſtimable to them, and 
formidable to tyrants only. 
© He has called togethet legiſlative bodies at places 
* onufual, Fr pace 8 and _ from the depoſi- 


ory 
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tory of their public records, for the ſole purpoſe of 
fatiguing them into compliance with his meaſure. 

He has diſſolved Repreſentativeꝰs Hauſes repeated - 
ly, for oppoſing, with manly firmneſs, his inxaſions on 
the rights of rhe people. 

He has refuſed; for a long time after ſuch Adolu- 
tion, to cauſe others. to be erected; whereby the le· 
giſlative powers, incapable of abnihiladen, have re- 
turned to the people. at large for their exerciſe ; the 
State remaining in the mean time expoſed to all the 
dangers of invaſion. from without, and aner 
within. 

He has ende eured to prevent I Head of 
theſe States; for that | purpoſe obſtructing the Jaws for 
matut alt dle of foreigners, refuſing to paſs others to 
encourage their migrations hither, and raiſing the con- 
ditions of ne appropriations of land. 

He has obſtrücted the adminiſtration of; juſtic ice, by 
refuſing his aſſent to laws for edi ju udic nary | 
powers. 0 

He has made judges dependent on his ' wilt alone, 
for the tenure of their offices, ang the amount and 
payment of their ſalaries. | 

He has erected a multitude of new - oflckd: and. ſent 
hither ſwarms of officers to More: our beoßle, and 
eat out their ſubſiſtence. 

He has kept among us in times of peace fanding 


_ armies, without the confent of our legiſlatures. 


He has affected to render the military independent 
of, and ſuperior to, the civil power. L 
He has combined with others to ſubject us to a ju- 
riſdiction foreign to our conſlitution, and unacknow- 


ledged by our laws, giving his aſſent to their preten - | 
ded acts of legiſlation * | Cs 


For 
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For cis large dodies of ade e among 
us: 

For n ben "ra neck wal, bon pusiſli 
ment for any murders which they ſhould. mer 
on the inhabitants of theſe States? 

For cutting off our trade with 4 parts of the 
world: . f * 
| For,impoſing taxes on us iin our n : 

For depriving. us, iu many caſes, of che henefir of 
trial r 
For tranſportiag us beyond aſh to be vied for pre- 
tended offences: 

For aboliſhing the free ſyſtem of Engliſh laws in a 
acighbooriog province, eſtabliſhing therein an arbi- 
trary government, and enlarging its boundaries, ſo as 
to render it at once an example and fit jnſtrument for 
introducitig che {ame abſolute rule into theſe colonies: 

For taking away our charters,'aboliſhing our moſt 
valuable laws,” and altering i9agamentally the forms 
of our governments: | 

For ſuſpending ovr own legiſlatures, and declaring 
themſelves. inveſted with power, to Jools for us in 
all caſes whatſoever. | 

He has abdicated government here, by declaring us 
out of his protection, and waging war againſt us. | 

"He has plundered our ſeas, ravaged our coaſts, 
burnt our towns, and Foren the lives of our Pe. 
ple. 8 ' ; 

He is; at this time, antportiag largo armies Abt fo- 
reign mercenaties, to complete the works of death, 
defolation, and tyranny, already begun with circum - 
ſtances of cruelty and perfidy ſcarcely paralleled in 
the moſt barbarous ages, and FR; #aworthy the 
head of a civuized nation. 


—— * 
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He has eonſtrained our fellow-citizens, then cab. 
tiye on the high ſeas, to bear arms againſt'their'e6un- 
try, to become the executioners ofirheir friends —1 
brerhren, or to fall themſelyes by their hands.” 

| He has excited domeſtic ſufrectibhe ruye'y . 
* has endeavoured to bring on the inkiabitäuts of 
our frontiers the mertileſs Iutſian ſayapes, "whole 
Known | rule of warfare is au Undiffiagiifhed'deftrne- 
tion of all ages, ſexes, aud conditions. Vis! 
Im every ſtage of theſe oppreſſions e id 
oned fot redreſs, in the moſt umble terms ; our re- 
peated petitions have been anſwertd only by bepeat- 
ed injury 5 wwhoſe character is hug marked 
by ele H may defite a an Is 83 to be 
the ris of a Free people. eee 
Nor haxe dye 2 eee 
riſk Pre: ren. We have warned them frequently of 
attempts, by their legiſlature" tg extend a untrar. 
rantable jurſſdictien over us z we bare reminded 


them of the circumſtances of our emigration and ſer- 


tlement here; We have appeuled de their native juſ- 
rice and magnanimity 5; and we have conjuted them 


dy the ties of our common kindred, to difavow theſe 
 uſurpations, « which would idevitably interrupt Our 


connectious and correſpondenee. They tod have 


been deaf to the voice of juſtice and confantvin- - 
"ity: We muſt” therefore” acquieſee' in the neceſſity | 
"which vo our ſeparation, and hold them, as 


we hold che reſt of mankind, enemies in Wet, in 
peace friends 

We. therefore, tue MIO OY of dhe United 
States of America, in general congreſs aſſembled, ap- 
pealing to the Supreme Judge of the world, for the 
 reQirude of our intentions, do, in the name, andby 


8 = 5 A dhe it 
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the, authority, of the good people of theſe colonies, 
ſolemnly, publiſh and declare, that cheſe united colo: 
mies are, and of right ought to be, Free. and Indepon- 
dent States, and that they are abſolved from all alle- 
Ziance to the Britiſũ crown, and chat ll polltical con- 
nefion betwixt them and the ſtate of Great Britain, 
- is, and ought to be, [totally ; diflolyed ; and that as 
7 and independent ſtares, they have; full-;power to 
evy war, conclude: peace, contract alllances, eſtabliſk 
tommevee; and do all other acts and things Which in- 
dependent ſtates may of right do. And Tor the. ſup· 
port of this declaration, with a firm reliance on the 
protection of Divine:Providence, we. puyaly pledge 
5 0 up lives; our ee nous 0 
OnOUT. eee ror 


Signed by order, and i in behalf of, the + 420 
Fe ods JQHN HANCOCK, kreten. 
Auteſt, Charles WMomſon, Secretary. 
Articles of,canfederation aud perpetual union be 
Aten the States of New Hampſture, - Maffachu- 
ſet's Bay, Rhode Iſland, Connecticut, New-York, 
Tedachtrania, ;the-; counties of Newcaſtle, Kent, 
and Suſſex on Pelaware- River, Maryland, Virginia, 
and North · Carolina, South-Carolina, Georgis. 
N. B. Theſe articles of confederation, | after baving 
E e Jong weighed, and diſcuſſed, line by line, in 
the congreſs, were at length reſolyed upon, and 
1 ned by al} t 5 delegates, the 'qth of October, 
LG ar Philadelphia, ſuch as tliey are here ſet 
forth; and in conſequence were immediately ſent 
. ic the other ſtates o. be confirmed by t them. | 
| Article 1. 
THE Thirteen: States above - mentioned, confede 
| rate thernfelyes under the title of The United States 


': contend . 
. III. 


nns „ 
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Wm 
They contrad; each in Aer own. nate; by the 
preſent conſtitution, a reciptocal tteaty of alliance 
and friendſhip for their common defence, for” the 
maintenance” of their liberties: and for their general 
and mutual ' advantage; obliging themſelves 8 aſſiſt 
each other againſt all violence that inay threaten 2 
or any one of them, and to repel in common alt thi 
attacks that may be levelled againſt all gr any one of 
them, on accoutit of religion; ſovereignty, commerce, 
or under any other pretext” 2a derer. 
1 5 
Tach {tie Atchres to theiifelves alotic the ekelu⸗ 
live right of regulating their internal government; 
and of framing laws in all matters that are not includ- 
ed im the articles of the preſent confederation, and 
which eannot any way prejudice theſame. 
IV. | 


. 


u- Ns ſtäte ii particular alt either ſend ot or receive | 
k, embaſſies, begin any n otintion, contract any en- 
ut; gagenients, fort any alliances, conclude any creaties 
ia, with any king, prince, or power whatſoever, without 
"ey the edefent of the Vaited States aſſembled i in general 
ng — {4 

in No perſon; aveſted with a any poſt whatever under 


the authority of the United States, or ay of them, 
Whether hie Has appointments belonging to his em- 
ployment, or whether it he à commifſion purely don- 
ntial, ſhall be allowed to accept any preſents; gra- 
ruities, emoliiments, nor any offices or titles of anʒ 
kind whatever, from atty kings, princes; or are 
powers. 

And the General Aſfembly of the United Sie; 
nor any State in particular; ſhall not confer ny 0 title 
III. df nobili ty. 


An, OO; ::- W 


C7, 
7 
. nor e of che ſaid States ſhall not . 
power, to form alliances or confederations, nor con- 
clude. any prixate treaty amongſt themſelyes, - with- 
: Gut the conſent ot the United States aſſembled in Ge- 
veral Congreſs, and without. the aim and duration of 
8 convention be exactly e in the con 
E 1 | 
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| vi. 

e State ſhall 22 on 1 any 1 nor eſtabliſh. any 
duties wharſoever, the effect of which might alter, 
directly or indirectly, the claufes of the treaties to be 
concluded hereafter by the Aſſembly of the United 
States with any kings, princes, or eee, 

VII. 


-- 


34 here ſhall not be kept by any of che faid States 
number judged neceflary by the Aſſembly of the U- 
nited States, for the defence of that State and its 
commerce; and there-ſhall not be kept on foot in time 
of peace by any of the ſaid States, any troops above 
the number determined by the Aſſembly of the U- 
nited States, to guard the ſtron g places or forts ne- 
ceſſary for the defence of that State; but each State 
hall a always keep up a well. 8 militia, ſuffici- 
ently armed ande quipped, and ſhall be careful to pro- 
cure, and keep in conſtant readineſs, in the public 
magazines, a ſuſſicient number of field pieces and 
tens, with a proper quantity of ammunition and im- 
plements of war. 1 
1 | VII. * 

When any of the faid States ſhall raiſe rok for 
the. common defence, all the officers of the rank of 
colonel, and under, ſhall be appointed by the legiſla- 

tive 
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tire body of the State that ſhall have raiſed the troops, 
or in ſuch manner as that State ſhall have judged pro- 
per to regulate the nominations ; and when any, ya- 
cancy happens in theſe poſts, mY ſhall be Killed up 
by che ſaid State. | 
IX. | 

All the expences of war, and all other diſburſe⸗ 
ments, that ſhall be made for the common defence or 


_ rhe general weal, and that ſhall be ordered by the A 


feinbly of the Uaited States, ſhall be paid out of * 
funds of a common treaſury, _ 

That common treaſury ſhall be formed by the con- 
tributions of ach of the aforeſaid States, in propor- 
tion to the number of inhabitants of every age, ſex, 
or quality, except the Indians exempt from taxes in 
each State; and in order to fix the quota of the con- 
tribution, every three years the inhabitants ſhall be 
numbered, in which enumeration the number. of 
white people ſhall be diſtinguiſhed, and that enumer. 


ation ſhall be ſent to the Aſſem bly of the United 


Ste: 

The taxes appropriated. to pay this quota ſhall be 
laid and levied in the extent of each ſtate by the au- 
thority and orders of its legiſlative body, within the 
time fixed bythe n of the United States. 


Each of the ſaid States ſhall ſubmit to the deciſions 

of the Aſſembly of the United States, in all matters or 

queſtions reſerved to that Aflembly by the n act 

of confede ration. $9.0 
XI. 


No State ſhall engage in war without the conſent ot 


the United States aſſembled in Congreſs, except in 
taſe of actual invacon of ſome enemy, or from a cer. 
tain 
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win knowledge of à reſolution taken by ſome luchdtt 
nation to attack them, and in that caſe only, in which 
the danger i is tos urgent to allow them time to con- 
falt he orher States. | 

No particular State ſhall give any commiſſion to 
veſſels, or other ſhips of war, nor any leuers of 
marque or repriſals, ul aftet a declaration of war made 
by the Aſſembly, of the United States; and even in 
hat caſe they wal be granted only againſt the king. 
dot or the power, or againſt the ſubje&s of the king- 
dom, or of the awer agai inſt Which war ſhall hate 
been fo declared; aud wat conform, reſpecting thoſe 
objects to the . made by the * 
the United States: 

Kit 


16 brder to Wart over the gebetal tereſt of the 
United States, aud direck che genefal affairs, there 
fhalf be nominated etery year according to the form 
ſettled by the legillitive d) of each State, a cer- 
tai nümdber ot delegates, who ſhall fic at Philadel: 
Phia until the General Aſſembly of the United States 
fall hate ordered otherwiſe; and the firſt Monday 
in November of euch year, ſhalt de che #14 fixed for 
their meeting. | 

"Each of th bob üientighel ite! Giall prbſervs 
the right and power to recall, at any time whateyer 
of the year, their delegates or ahy one of them, and 

to ſend other in the room of them for tlie re- 
maitider of the year; and each of the ſaid States ſhall 
maintain their delegates during the time of the ge 
neral Aſſembiy, and alſo during the time they ſhall 
be members of the Council of State, of which men- 
tion ſhall be ma de hereaſter. 33 

XI. 
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304 £3} tres XIII. iii 
Fach State ſhall have a vote er the wean of 
(queſtions, in che eee 
Ihe Geperal Aſſembiy of the United States, ſhall 
alone and excluſively,have the, right and power to de- 
ide ol peace and war, except in the caſe mentioned 
in Article XI. to eſtabliſh pules for judging iv all ca- 
ſes che legitimacy of the priges taken by ſea or land. 
and to determine the manner in which the prizes hp - . 
ken by the Jan r ſea forces, in the fervice of the 
United States. ar be Uxided EAR, to 


rant letters of | wparque or xeppiſal. in time, of peace; ; 


— 0 420 8 8 7 pony COgnizance of pira- 


Se 8 l en. or any other cauſe 
vhatſoever; to coin money, and fx its value 2 


ſtandard to fix the-weights and meaſures, throug 


out the, whole extent of the United States; to 
regulate commerce, and treat of all affairs with the 
Indians hg axe not members of any of the States 


to eſtabliſu and regulate the poſts from oge State to 
another, i in che hole extent of the United States ;j— 
io give commiſſions tothe ather officers of the ſaid 


troops, Who:ſhall have been appointed, by virtue of 
Article VIII. ——t0 appoint all. the officers of ma- 
riue in the ſervice of the United States to frame 


all the ordinances neceſſary for the 6 erna 


Fey if and 
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and diſcipline of the ſaid! land and ſea ores 3 and to 
direct their operations. 
The General Aſſembly of the Vaited States ſhall 
be authorized to appoint a Council of State, and 
ſuch committees and civil officers as they ſhall judge 
necelſary for guiding and diſpatching the general af- 
"Fats under their authority, whilſt they remain ſitting, 
and after their ſeparation, under the authority of 
the Council of State. They ſhall chuſe for preſident 
one of their members, and for ſecretary the perſon 
whom they ſhall Judge fir for that place; and they 
may adjourn at Whar time of the year, and to what 
Place i in the United States they ſhall think proper. 
They mall have the Tight and power to determine 
and bx the ſums neceffary to be raiſed, and the diſ- 
burſeménts neceflary' to be made; — to borrow mo- 
. DEY, y, and create bills on the credit of the United States; 
to build and fit ourfleets/;==to' determine the number 
of troops to be raiſed or kept in pay z—and to re- 
. Quire « of each of rhe aforefaid States to compole the 
army, à contingent proportioned” to the number of 
its white inhabitants. Theſe requiſitions of the 
General Aſſembly ſhalt be binding, and in conſequence 
the legiſlative body of each Nate ſhall nominate the 
Particular officers, levy the men, arm and equip them 
_ properly ; and thefe officers and ſoldiers; thu? armed 
and equipped, ſhalt proceed to the place, and within 
"the time affixed by the General Aſſe mb ly. J7 
But if the General Aﬀembly, from ſome particular 
"circumſtances, ſhould think proper to exempt one or 
| "feveral of che States from raifing troops, or to de- 
mand of them leis than their contingent, and ſhould 
on the contrary judge it convenient that one or ſeve- 
ral others ſhould raiſe more than their contingent ; 
the number extraordinary demanded ſhall be raiſed, 
| provided, 
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provided with officers, as and equipped inthe 
{ame manner as the contingent, unleſs the legiſlative 
body of chat, or of thoſe of the States to whom the 
requiſition ſhall have been made, ſhould deem it dans 
gerous for themſelves to be drained of that number 
extraordinary, and in that caſe they ſhall furniſh no 
more tlian what they think compatible with their ſafe- 


ty, and the officers and ſoldiers ſo raiſed and equipped 


ſhall go to the place, and \ within che time n by the 


General Aſſembly. 


The General Aﬀmbly ſhall never engage in any 
war, nor grant letters 5 marque or repriſal in time of 
peace, nor contract any treaties of alliance or other 


{ 
conventions; except to make peace, nor coin, money 


or regulate- its value, nor determine or fix the ſums 


neceſſary to be raiſed; of the diſburſements tieceflary 
to be made for the defence or advantage of the. Unit- 


ed States; or of ſome of them; nor create bills nor bor- 
row money on the credit of the United States, not 


diſpoſe of any ſums of money, nor reſolte on the 


number of ſhips of war to be built or purchaſed. or 
on the number f troops to be raiſed for land or ſea 


| ſervice, nor appoint à commander or chief of the land 


or ſea forces; but by the united conſerit of nine ot the : 
States: and no queſtion on any point whatſoever, exs 
cept for adjourning from one day to another, ſhall be 


decided, biit by a majority of the United States. 


No delegates ſhall be choſen for more than three 


years out of fix. 


No perſon inveſted with any employment whatevet 
in the extent of the United States; and receiving, by 


virtue of that employment, either by himſelf or 


through the hands of any other for hin, uny ſalaries, 


wages, or emoluments whatever, ſhall be choſen a 
delegate. CE” The 
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The General Aſſembly ſhall publitt every Dont a 
journal of their ſeſſions; except what ſhall relate to 
treaties. alliances, or military operations, when it 
ſnall appear to them that theſe matters ought to be 

kept ſecret. The opinions pro and con of the dele- 
gates of each State, ſhall be entered in the journals as 
often as any of the delegates ſhall require it; and there 
mall be delivered to the. delegates of 2 State, on 
their demand, or even of any one of the delegates of 
each State, on their demand, or even to any one of 
the delegates of each State, at his particular requiſi- 
tion, a copy of the journal, except of the parts above- 
mentioned, to be carried to mg 7 body of his 


1 s 4 550. s 
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The ee of State ſhall. be Fang of one de- 
| a of each of the States, nominated annually by 
| the other delegates of his reſpe Give State, and the 
= caſe where theſe e lectors might not be able to agree, 
if that gelegates ſnall be Pomingigd by the General Al- 
| end | 
The Goupcil of State mall be Zutz 2d to re. 
| ceive and open all the letters addreſſed to the Udited 
States, and anſwer them; but ſhall not contract any 
engagements binding to the United States. They 
mall correſpond with the legiſlative bodies ve each 
ae, and with all perſons employed under the author- 
ity of the United States, or of ſome of the particular 
legiſlative bodies.—— They ſhall addreſs themſelves 
to theſe legillatixe bodies, or to the officers to whom 
each State ſhall have entruſted the executive power, 
for aid and aſſiſt ance of every kind, as occaſion ſhall 
require. They ſhall give inſtr uctions to the gene- 
rals, and dire& the mil itary operations by land or by 
Sea; ; 


* 
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ſea; but * making any alterations in the ob- 


jells or expeditions determined by the General Aſ- 


ſembly, unleſs a change of circumſtances intervening 


and coming to their knowledge ſince the breaking up 
of the Aflembly, ſhould render a change of meaſares 
indiſpenſibly neceſſary. They ſhall be careful of the 
defence and preſer vation of the fortreſſes or fortiſied 
ports.— —They ſhall procure information of the ſitu⸗ 
ation and defigns of the enemy. They ſhall put in 
execution the meaſures and plans that mal have been 
reſolved by the General Aſſembly, by virtue of the 
powers with Which they are inveſted by the preſent 
contederation.— They ſhall draw upon the treaſures 
for the ſums, the deſtination of which ſhall have been 
ſettled by the General Aſſembly, and for the payment 
of the contracts which they may have made by virtue 
of the powers that are granted to them. They 
ſhall inſpect and reprove; they ſhall even ſuſpend all 
officers civil or military acting under the authority of 
the United States. In the caſe of death or ſuſpen- 
ſion of any officer whoſe nomination belongs to the 
General Aſſembly, they may replace him by what per- 
ſon they think proper, until the next Aſſembly. 
They may publiſh or diſperſe authentic accounts of the 
military operations, They may convene the Ge- 
neral Aſſembly' for a nearer term than that to which 
they had adjourned when they ſeparated; if any im- 
portant and unexpected event ſhould require it for 


the welfare or benefit of the United States, or ſome 


of them. They ſhall prepare the matters that 
are to be ſubmitted to the inſpection of the General 
Aſſembly, and Jay before them at the next ſitting all 


the letters or advices by tliem received, and ſhall ren- 


der an exaQ account of all that they have done in the 
interim, 
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been ſhall take for cheir feeretary a a per · 
ſon fit for chat employment, who before he enters on 
his function ſhall, take an oath of ſecrecy and fidelit ty. 
The / preſence of ſeven members of the- Council will 
empower them to act. In caſe of the death of 
one ot their members, the Council ſhall g give notice of 
It to the colleagues of the deceaſed, that they may 
chuſe one 'of themſelves to replace him in the Coun- 
cil until the holding of the: next general meeting; j= 
and in caſe there ſhould be but one of his colleagues 
living, the ſame notice ſhall be given to him, that he 
may come and take his ſeat until the next ſiiting. 

| b © '; INNS 

— caſe that Canada ſhould be willing to accede to 
— preſent confederation, and come into all the mea- 
- {ures of the United States, it ſhall, be admitted intq 
the union, and participate in all its benefits. But no 
other colony ſhall be admitted without the conſent ot 
nine of the States. 

. The above articles ſhall be propoſed to the legiſla- 
tive bodies of all the United States, to be examined by 
them; and if they approve of them, they are deſired 
to anthoriſc their delegates to ratify them in the Ge- 
neral-Aflembly ; after which all the articles which 
conſtitute the preſent confederation, ſhall be inyiola- 
bly obſerved by all and every of the United States, 
and the union ſhall be eſtabliſhed for exer. 

There ſhall-nor be made hereafter any alteration in 
nue nor in any of them, unleſs that the al- 
teration be previouſly determined in the General Aſ- 
ſembly, and confirmed afterwards by the legiſlative 


bodies of _ of wks en See : 


Reſolved 


colours by ſeveral court writers. Their perjury in 


ingratitude to the mother country, which had nou- 
ri 


they had no claim of a repreſentation more than thoſe 
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Reſolved and ſigned at Philadelphia, in Congreſt, 
the 4th of October, 1776. | 
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| THIS ſubject was largely debated at home by wri- 
ters of different characters and capacities. The 
crimes of the coloniſts were painted in the ſtrongeſt 


breaking their oath of allegiance to the King, their 


iſhed and brought them up like children were ſtrong- 
ly repreſented and infiſted upon. The right of Bri- 
tain to tax them in all cafes whatſoever was ſet torth 
in the ſtrongeſt light that the authors were able to re- 
preſent it ; and diſtinctions were deviſed to thew, that 
all coloniſts when they leave a country muſt be ruled 
by laws in many caſes different from thoſe in the mo- 
ther country. The lawyers found that the coloniſts. 
poſſeſs no freeholds in the ſame manner that the pa- 
rent ſtate poſſeſſes them, and upon this principle con- 
cluded; that as the coloniſts were not freeholders, 
in Britain who have not freehold eſtates. KT az 
The triends of the coloniſts conſidered this kind of 
reaſoning as unjuſt, abſurd, and inconcluſive. They in- 
ſiſted rhat the firſt coloniſts carried all the rights ob 
Engliſhmen along with them, and were as much Eng- 
liſhmen in New England as in Old England. Thur 
they were not baniſhed for any crimes they had com- 
mitted 12 their own country, nor had they tranſgreſſed 
any Jaws which they were bound to obey ; that they 
had purchaſed lands of the original proprietors, and 
had received a charter of protection from the mo- 
they 


the whole upon plain and ſelf-evident principles. — 


LF which were intelligible to the meaneſt capacities. 
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iber country at the expence of hair trade and. com- 
mercè; and that their obedience to government; and 
protection from it were reciprocal. It was added, 
that no people are obliged to obey an authority which 
refuſes to afford them protection when it is in its 
power to de it, but much leſs when it is exerciſed to 
deprive them of their liberty, and tends to enflave 
them. That there could be no arbitrary power law- 
ful where the rulers are not abſolutely perfect; be - 
cauic the paſſions and appetites of men in the poſleſ- 
ſion of power will always be ready to make them a- 
buſe it. That an abſolute and uncontroulable power 
of the parliament over Ameriga could never be found- 
ed in right or ſound policy, till once all the members 
of both Houſes were endowed with as much wiſdom, 
prudence, and rectitude as would infallibly direct them 
to command what was moſt conducible to the good of 


Aud {ſuppoſe they were poſſeſſed of theſe qualifica- 
rions they ſtill could have no authority over perſons 
equally free and wile, without their own conſent freely 
given. The reaſoners on this fide of the queſtion 
- conſidered the metaphyſical quirks of court caſuills 
and. lawyers, as mean felfiſh ſubterfuges, calculated to 
throw miſt upon reaſon and common ſenſe, and in all 
their arguments confined themſelves to thoſe topics 


Ihe principal objects of the war this campaign 
were the relief of Quebec, and the recovery of Ca- 
nada, and attack upon the ſouthern colonies, and the- 
reduction of New York. Some of the execution of 
the firſt parts of this plan has been ſhewn already, and 
the ſucceſe which attended them fully ſer forth. Great 


| ane were founded upon this fall part of the 92 
The 
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The greateſt part of the province of New York is en- 
dcloſed in iſlands, which being long and narrow were 
expoſed on all ſides to the hoſtilities of our fleets, and 
to the deſcent of our troops, with every advantage. in 
their favour, whilſt they continue in a ſtate of enmity. 
When reduced, the protection of the ſhips of War 
would be as eſfectual in their preſervation as their 
hoſtility had been in cheir reduction. The central ſi- 
tuation of this province afforded great advantages. The 
war could be carried on with equal facility, either in 
Connecticut and the continent of New Vork on the 
ealbern nde, or in Ne Jerſey and from thence to 
Pennſylvania on the weſtern; or it might have been 
transferred to and from eicher place at pleaſure. So 
chat this ſituation enabled the Britiſh commander to 


of preſcribe the ſcene of action, aud to quit it when he 
— had a mind, while if the army was withdrawn from 
4 the field, he might by means of the Great North Ri- 
n ver, and the different channels between the iſlagds and 


ty the main land, with his ſhips and detachments rraſs 
5 and ruin the adjacent countries; at the ſame time tha: 
fis. the provincials, however een could make no at- 
not tempt upon the iſlands that would not be attended 
all with the greateſt diſadvantages, and liable to the moſt 
cg eminent danger. Another great object in view "from 


this ſituation was, that provided General Carleton 
ign could join General Howe by the North or Hudſon's 


Ca: River, they would then cut off all communication be- 
8. tween the northern and ſoutkern colonies. To crown 
181 theſe, advantages, Long Ifland which was conſidered 
* as a ſtore-houſe, for both the fleet and army was to 


be held for the ſupply of all -neceſſaries ; and it was 
ſuppoſed the inhabitants were well - affected to the. 
cauſe of government, Some part ot this plan of oper- 
52 ation 
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ation was not ſo very difficult, but experience proved 
that the whole ſeheme was by no means practicable. 
The management of this laſt part of the plan was 
committed to Lord Viſcount Howe and his brother 
Sir William Howe, two officers of good characters 
and known abilities, in whom the nation put much 
confidence, and tlie government ſeemed alſo to truſt. 
A powerful army was appointed ſor this ſervice, be- 
fides the Britiſni forces of about 10000Waldeckers and 
Heſſians. The whole force, provided all the parts 
had been united at ſirſt, was ſuppoſed to have amonnt- 
ed to 35, ooo men. Perhaps this might, be only the 
calculation which was made upon paper, that gene- 
rally exceeds the true complement by a conſiderable 
degree. It is not Tikely that ever ſuch a number at 
ons time could be brought to action in any one place. 
It was however a formidable armament, and a larger 
army thati ever had been ſent by any European pow- 
er to the continent of America. With an army inferi. 
or in numbef to this, Alexander the Great made him. 
ſelf maſter of che whole Perſian empire. The tr oops 
Were ſuppoſed to be the beſt in the world, and under 
the command of as good 'officets as were in all Eu · 
rope They were well provided with all ſorts of provi- 
. ons, warlike ſtores, and ammunition, and beſides ſup- 
ted by z numerous fleet, well appointed and com- 
manded by the belt officers; The General and Ad- 
miral, beſides their milirary power, were mveſted with 
authority as commiſſioners by act of parliament, for 
. reſtoring peace to the colonies, and for granting par- 
don to ſuch as ſhould deſerve mercy. It may be ob- 0 
ſerred here, that the ideas of merey ſuppoſed in po- co 
| tical ſtates ſeldom anſwer the ends propoſed by the | 


offering of it, and this appeared evidently in the me. 
thod 


E 
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od now propoſed of offering mercy to the eoloniſts. 
It was mercy which was to be merited by actions to be 
performed contrary to reaſonable conyiction of error 
and was no way calculated to gain the affections or 
reach the heart. Mercy never ſuppoſes merit, but al· 
ways implies forgivenc(s, freely and graciouſly heſtow- 
ed, from a ſenſe of which all rebelliogs principles aud 
errors of mind are overcome, and thoſe that are for- 
given obey and return to their duty, merely, out of 
love. Had Lord and General Howe's:mercy proceeds 
ed upon this principle, the American war had been 
ended long ago, and Great Britain would not hae 
ſmarted under the rod ot a civil war, nor groaned un- 
der ſuch 2 load of taxes and national debt as ſhe does 
at pteſent. 

The ſituation of the army at Halifax, was far front 
being eligible; the country was barren, and not ca- 
pable of affording a ſufficient quantity of proviſions, 
nor was the place even fit to afford a ſufficient quar- 
ter tot the private men, Who were obliged to continue 
aboard the ſhips during the whole time they ſtayed 
there; 

While the Bert s Faited at Halifax for Feinſdrhz 


ments from Britain, he grew impatient, being preſſed 


by the want of proviſions, and other diſadyantages. — 
He at laſt, without waiting for his brother Lord 
Howe, departed from Halitax, with Admiral Shuld- 
ham, about the roth of June, and arrived at Sandy 
Hook about the end of the month. Sandy Hook is 
a point of land that lies at the entrance into that con- 
ſluence of ſoünds, roads, crecks, and bays, which are 
ſormed by New York, Staten, and Long Inands, the 
600 e on either fide, with the North and Rariton 


Rivers, * On Fhicir paſſage they were 90 by ſix 
| | VU 


tranſports 


” Is, 
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tranſports with highland! troops on board, who had 
been ſepitated from ſeveral of their companions in 


| their voyage. Theſe that were milling; with about 


450 foltiers, atid ſeveral officers, were 'taken by the 


American cruers. and carried into Boſton. Gene- 
rl Howe found the places of | acceſs” to New Vork 


Hand, firongl y fortified, defended by a numerous ar- 
ulely; and guarded by a vaſt number of troops: little 
inferibr to an army. "This made theGeneraPa ter his 
reſol tion of making a defecyr on chat part. Long 
Hand on accbunt of irs exrenr, Aid not admit of heing 
0 ſtrongly guarded; - it was however in, a tolerable ſtate 
of defence, and Had conſiderable Encat mehits, on the 
end of the iſland next to New York, ati veral, works 
thrown npon the moſt acceſſible parts of the coalt, as 
well: as at the ſtrongeſt internal paſſes, | Staten Mand 


8 7 of leſs confequenice, was negletted, and not ſo 


muc attended to. This was certainly 4 great negle& 
in "the al, who ought un xdoubtedly to i 
Juar againſt all poſſible attempts of their enemies, 
and from What they had experienced in the defence 
of Sullivan Idand, ought to have remembered, that a 
185 reſiſtance at firſt would have been ready to have 
amped the, courage of the invaders, and have made 


| Hen more timorous in their future attacks. - * 


1 5 the third of July, the, Genera) landed on the 
Manch, without obpoſſtion, to the great joy of many 
the. inhabitants, who, being on the 05 of goyern- 


21 20 


ment, had ſuffered greatly . for their, loyalty... "The 


tro0 Were cantoned i in the villages where YT receiv. ; | 
ed 705 enty, of freth . proviſions, which,” they, no- "much 


wanted, and regaled themſelves, Wich the fruits of the 
iſland, and refreſhed their Cpirits. © General Howe 


Yas + here, met by Governor Try on, with ſeveral 1475 
we 
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well · affected to government who had taken refuge on 
board a-ſhjp at Sandy Hook. Theſe! gave bim an ac: 
count of the ſtrength of the provintials. He Was al- 
ſo joined hy about ſisry, gentlemen from New Jexlegy 
avl19 came to take up arms iu the royal cauſe, and ar 
bout 200 militia of the iſland, which were embodied 
for che ſame purpoſe. This uffordedd a flattering proſ- 
pect to the General, chat when the army was landed 
and collected in force to ſupport the Jey lite, ſuch 


numbers would join it, as would contribute mach, to 


bring the war to a ſpeedy concluſion. 1 

This was an idea that miſled both the goverament 
at home; and the officers abroad, and ruined the ſuc- 
ceſs of the greateſt part of theit me aſures: they judg- 
ed of the bedy of the coloniſts from a few ſamples 
which they had of creatures that were under the influy 
ence of crown officers, and falſely concluded, that all 
the proviaces would be of the ſame temper as ſoon as 
they had an opportunity to diſcover their loyalty, but 
experience convinced them that they were miſtaken, 
though they continued to boaſt of che number of their 
friends and ot the multitude of loyal coloniſts. hat 
flocked tothe royal ſtandard, | 

Lord Howe arrived at Halifax abour a fortnight af; 
ter the General's departure, from whence he proceed» 
ed to Staten Hand; where he arrived about the mids 
dle of July. His firſt act was to fend a flag aſhore, 
with a circular letter to the ſeveral late Governors of 
the colonies, acquainting them with his power, civil 
and military, aud deſired that they would publiſh as 
generally as peſſible, for the information of che peo. 
ple, a declar ation which accompanied the letter. In 


this declaratiou he informęd the public ot the powers 


with Wich he and his e were iaveſted, by virtue 
at 


©. 
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va an act of parliament te grant general and particular 
dons to all thoſe, who in the midſt of the tumult 
and diſorder of the times, might have deviated from 
their juſt allegiance, and who were willing, by 2 
ſpeedy return to their duty, to reap the benefits of the 
royal favour, and of declaring any province, county, 
town, port, diſtri&, or place to be at the peace of his 
Majeſty ; in which 'the penal proviſions of tha: lav 
would ceaſe in tbeir fayor. It alſo promiſed that a 
due conſideration ſhould be had to the ſervices of al 
| ng who eaten to refiorng the Putty tran- 
uility. 
Theſe papers were esd NE forwarded by Ge. 
neral Waſh ington to the congreſs, and as ſpeedily pub. 
liſhed by them in all the newſpape#, with a preface 
and comment in form of a refo'ution, ſetting | forth 
their opinion of che nature and tendency of that de. 
claration. They faid that they had pobliſped it, that 
the people of the United States might be informed of 
what nature are the commiſſioners, and what the terms, 
with the expettation of which the court of Britain 
had endeavoured to amuſe and Jilarm them; and that 
the few who ſtill remained ſuſpended by a bope found. 
ed either in the juſtice or moderation of ihat court, 
might now at lengthbe convinced, that the yalour alone 
_of their country is ſufficient to fave their liberties. The 
| ment, added to the declaration, took away all the 
mlgence and force that was in it, to produce the ef- 
fe@ that was intended by it. It anſwered none of 
. purpoſes which the government and the Admiral 
had in view. The Americans turned it into ridicule, 
Aud branded it with the epithets of inſidious and ſool- 
1h.” At this time ſeveral flags were ſent on ſhore by 
Lord Howe, accompanied with letters to George 
g Waſhiogron, 
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Waſhington, Eſq; which that officer refuſed to re- 
ceive, as not being addreſſed with the title and in the 
form due to the rank which he held under the United 
States. The congreſs highly applauded the dignity 
of this conduct in a public reſolution paſſed for the 
purpoſe; by which they directed, that for the future 
none of their commanders ſhould receive any letter or 
meſſage from the enemy, but ſach as ſhould be di- 
rected to them in the character which they reſpec- 
tively ſuſtained. At length Adjutant. general Pater- 
ſon was ſent to New Vork by General Howe, with a 
letter to George Waſhington, Eſq. &c. &e. | Waſhing- 
ton received him with great politeneſs, and the uſual 
ceremony of blindfolding him in paſſing through the 
fortifications was diſpenſed with in his favor. Pater- 
ſon regretted, | in the name of his principal, the diffi. 
culties which had ariſen with reſpect to addreſhag the 
letters; declared their high eſteem for his perſon and 
character, and that they did not mean to derogate 
from the reſpect due to his rank; and it was hoped 
the etceteras implied every thing, and would remore 
the impediments of their correſpondence. . The Ge- 
neral -replied, that a letter directed ro any one in a 
public character, ſhould have ſome de ſcription or in- 
dication of it, otherwiſe it would appear a mere pri- 
vate letter; that it was true the efceteras implied eve - 
ry thing, but they alſo implied any thing; and that 
he ſhould abſolutely decline any letter that was diĩrect- 
ed to him as a private perſon, when it related to his 
public ſtation. A long conference enſued on the 
ſubject of priſoners, and the complaints that were 
made on both ſides, particularly by the congreſs, re- 
lative to the treatment they receirxed. The Adjutant 
having obſerved, that the commiſſioners were armed 
e with 
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with great powers ; that they would derive the great. 
eſt pleaſure from effecting an accomodation; and that 
he himſelf wiſhed to have that viſit conſidered as mak- 


He received for anſwer; among other things, that by 


pardons; that thoſe who had committed no offence, 
nor done any fault, wanted no pardon ; and that they 


were only defending what they deemed their indiſput- 
Able right. Paterſon was received by Waſhington in 


great military ſtare, and me utmoſt Saen was ob · 
ſerved on both ſides. . 1 

It was about this * n previous to the nk 

of tlie fleet and army at New York, that plots in fa- 

vour of the royal cauſe were difcaventd in Ncw York 


aud Albany, which occaſioned much trouble. Some 


Few were executed, great numbers were confined, and 
many abandoned their houſes, through the influence 
of their fears. Theſe were purſued as outlaws and 
enemies to their country. The eſtates of theſe unfor- 
_  runate-peopte, againſt whom there were prooſs, were 
ſeized; la the mean time ſome new forms of govern- 
ment were eſtabliſhed in all thoſe colonies which judg- 
ed the former inſuffcient ſor their ſituation, and the 


athers made the neceſſary alterations to adopt old 


forms to their new ſyſtem. Ihe declaration of inde- 
pendency was alſo publiſhed in all the colonies, and 
every where received and accompanied with the great - 


eſt teſihmonies of joy. This confidence and boldneſs 


in the midſt of fo untried and dangerous à ſtruggle, 
aud at the approach of ſo formidable an invaſion, made 
many conclude that the colomes were either very pre- 


ſamptuous, knew. of ſome internal ſtrength, or had cer- | 


5 __y of ſoreigu aſſiſtance. This might have been a+ 
| larming 


ing the firſt adyances towards that deſirable object. 


what had appeared, their powers were only to grant 
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larming to Great Britain, had not her governors been 
jnfatuated witk the ideas of dominion ard" arbitrary 
power, that they could neither perceive War Was for 
their own hopour, nor the intereſt of their ſoveteign. 
It was à long time before all the troops deſtined for 
rhis ſervice arrived ; the firſt diviſion of the Heſfans, 
with a number of Beitiſh which attended them, filed 
direAly | to Halifax, as Lord Howe had done; being 
{fill ignorant of the Geveral's departure from t 
KEE By this means the'month of Auguſt was eons 
fiderably advanced before they arrived at New York > 
and it was of courſe longer before any expedition of! 
importance. could be undertaken by the commiſſton· 
ers. They were joined in the mean time by Sir 
Peter Parker and General Clinton, who had returned 
with the ſquadron and forces from South Coroline, as 
well as by ſome regiments from Florida and the Weſt 
Indies. When all the forces, except the Heſſians, 
which were expected were arrived, an attempt upon 
Long Iſland was reſolved, as being moſt practicable, 


and therefore better fitted for the firſt eſſay than New 


York, becauſe it afforded a greater ſcope for diſplay 
ing of military kill and experience with advantage: 
it alſo abounded with thoſe ſupplies which fo great a 
body of men as were now aflembled by ſea and land,” 
demanded. Upon the 2 20 of Auguſt, the fleet hays : 
ing taken neceſſary meaſures for covering the deſcent, 2 
the army was landed without oppoſition near Utrectit 
and Grayeſend on the ſouth-weſt end of the ind; | 
and not far. from the Narrows where ir approaches 
neareſt to Staten Iſland. At that time General Par- 
nam was encamped with a ſtrong force at Brookland 
and Brooklyn. at a few miles diſtance on the North  - 
Coalt, where: his works covered the breadih ofa fall 
peninſula, 
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peninſula, baring dhe Eaſt River, which | ſeparats 


; 22 | T3 Ss * 4&X 
ed him from New: Vork, on his leftg'a marſh which 


ezteuded to Gowan's cave on his rigbt, with the. 
Bay and. Govetnor's Iſland to his back. The armies, 
wereſeparated by à range of hills covered with wood, 
Which iner ſect che connty from eaſt to weſt, and are 
in that part called the Heights of Guana, The di- 
rect road to the enemy ay through a village called 
Hat Bu(b, where the hills commenced, and near which 
Was one of the moſt important paſſes, As the army 
adranced, che north coaſt was to tlie left, the ſouth to 
che right, and Flat Buſh, was nearly in the centre be. 
ween hoh Ihe iſland in that part is formed nar- 
rom by Jamaica Bay in the right, but ſoon turns 
wide. ; General Putnam had derached(a good part of 
his amy to occupy the woody hills and poſſeſs the paſ- 
ſes;-and-provided. the commanders had been ſxilful 
and vigilant, they could not have caſily paſſed. - It ap- 
pears, however, chat it was not the plan of the colo- 
nills to attempt any deſperate. experiment, till once 
they 124 exerciled; their troops in ſkirmiſhes, and 
taugh them the poſſibility of conqueſt.in their turn, — 
They; kogw/char the Britiſh, troops were brave, and 
longedifor nothing more than an opportunity to ſig- 
inalize ihemſelves, and put an end to the war by a 
ede intereſt and ſafety" both de. 
pended: much upon peedy action. Ihe coloniſts 
were as yet raw troops, and wanted experience in 
{ana 32 ſadden attack and. a ſignal overthrow would 
. have diſpirited them, and fruſtrated all their hopes of 
defending theit country and gaining their Jiberty. — 
Wbat was by our troops called cowardice, was in 
then che greatelt, prudence, and trueſt wildom.—— 
"They ar9iged inguſtriouffy coming to any general ac. 
ee tion; 
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lon, becauſe i it was not yet their intereſt to do t. 


The wearying and harraſſing our forces anſwered all 


the purpoſes of a. general engagement, wichbur Cog 
ter and bloodſhed to themſelves, ©» 

Lord Cormvallis, according to orders; n on 
jumadiabely with the \reſerve to Flat Buſh, where 
fioding the proyincials in poſſeſſion of the peng he 
complied with his orders in making no attempt upon 
it. When the whole army was landed; the Heſſiand 
under the command of General Heiſter, compoſed 
the centre at Flat Baſh. Major-General Grant com- 
manded'the left wing which extended to the coaſt; 
and the principal army containing the greateſt part of 
the Britiſh forces under the command of General 
Clinton, Earl Percy, and Lord Cornwallis, turned 
ſhort to the right, and approached the oppoſite coaſt 
at Flat Land. Had our Generals been going to at- 
tack the braveſt troops that ever ſerved in Flanders or 
Germany, they could not have been . more on 
their guard than when they were going to attack 
men they had determined to be cowards and pol- 
troons. 

When every thing was ben for forcing the 
hills, and advancing towards the lines of the provin- 
cials, General Clinton at the head of the van of the 
army, conſiſting of the light infantry, light horſe, and 
grenadiers under Lord Cornwallis, with the fourteen 
field pieces, began in the evening of the 26th as ſoon 
as it was dark, to march from Flat Land, and having 
paſſed tlirough the part of the country called the New 
Lots, they arrived upon the road that croſſes the hills 
from Bedford to Jamaica, where turning to the left 
towards the former of theſe places, they ſeized a con- 


iderable paſs wh * the Americans had through ſome 
X 0 unaccountable 
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unaccquntable neglect left unguarded. The main 
body under Lord Perey, with ten field pieces, fol- 
towed at a moderate diſtance, and the way being thus 
ſiucceſsfully opened, the whole army paſſed the hills 
without noiſe or impediment, and deſcended by the 
ton of Bedford into the lower country, which lay 
between them and Putnam's lines. The engagement 
was begun early in the morning by the Heſſians, at 
Flat Buſtr, dat by General Grant along the coall, 
aud a warm cunonade, with a'fharp fire of fmall arms, 
was eagerly ſupported on both fides for ſome hours. 
During chis time the King's troops gained no advan- 
tage; but were upon the point of being repulſed; had 
not the ſnips in the mean time made ſeveral motions to 
the left, and attacked a battery on Red Hook, both 
to diſtract the right of the coloniſts who were engag - 
ed with General Grant, and to eall off their attention 
totally from the left and rear, where their greateſt 
danger lay. Thoſe who were engaged wih the Heſſi- 
ans were the ſirſt who perceived the march of the Bri- 
riſh amy, and the danger they themſelves were in ;— 
they accordingly retreated in large bodies, and in good 
order, with. their artillery, with a deſign to recover 
cheir camp. They were however attacked furiouſly 
by the King's troops, and driven back into the woods, 
wherezhey were met by the Heſſians and alternately 
intercepted and chafed by the dragoons and light in- 
fantry. In thefe critical and deſperate circumſtances, 
fome of their regiments, though overpowered by num- 
bers, forced their way to the lines, through all the 


difficulties and and dangers that oppoſed and ſurround- 


ed them. Others, not lefs brave, periſhed in the ar- 
tempi. Some kept the woods and eſcaped, while o- 
thers, leſs fortunate, were loſt under the fame protec- 
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tion; The nature of the country, and the variety of 
ſituation, occaſioned a repetition and . continuance of 
{mall engagements, purſuits, and es prechs which 
laſted for many hours. 

Had the {kill and attention of the Ambrican e 
rals on this occaſion been equal to the bravery of their 
troops, the Britiſh Generals would have repented their 
landing upon Long, Wand ; bur Putnam ſuffered him - 
ſelf to be ſo effectually entrapped, that the bravery of 
his forces were rendered ineffectual, through the want 
of capacity in their commander. The right wing of 
the provincials, which was engaged with General 
Grant on the coaſt, were ſo late in knowing what was 
carrying on in other parts, that they were intercepted 
in their retreat by ſome of the Britiſh troops, who in 
the morning had not only turned round the hill upon 
their left, but had traverſed the whole extent of the 
country in their rear. Such of them as did not flee 
to the waods, which were the greater number, were 
obliged to throw themſelves into the marſh at Co- 
an's Cave, where many were drowned, and others 
periſhed in the mud. A conſiderable number, how- 
ever, made their eſcape this way to the lines; though 
they were much thinned by the fire of the purſuer. 

The loſs of the Americans on this occaſion was ve- 
ry conſiderable, but not ſo great as our accounts e-, 
preſented it; it was ſaid that they loſt 3,000 men im 
cluding about 1000 priſoners. Almoſt a' whole regi- 
ment from Maryland, conſiſting altogether of young 
men of the beſt families, was ſaid to have been totally 
cut off; but it was found afterwards, that many of 
theſe had eſcaped among the reſt. Their own accounts 
do not acknowledge any ſuch numbers flain as our 
People affirmed ; tho“ it was confeſſed that they loſt a 

number 
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wits worſt du their fide; this defeat daſhed their 
Hopes of ſucceſs, and damped their ſpirits. Ne w ſol- 
diers full of ſpirits and pride of bodily ftrength, can 
ſeareely conceive any advantage over them, which the 
ola derive from diſcipline; and a knowledge of 
Their buſineſs Ant if they are commanded, and (kil. 

fully led to action in this temper, ſo that thoſe who 
oppoſe them are deprived of an opportunity of 
turning theſe advantages to account, they will do won- 
derful execution; for as they are not capable of per- 
fealy underſtanding datiger; and are not acquainted 
by experience of the pain and vexation of wounds, 
ey are often: more daring and adventurous than old 
foldiers.” But Wheu they find courage and ſtrength 
totally uſcleſs; and when theyare'makin the/preateſt, 

And, ad they imagine; the moſt effectual efforts, and 
that they ate ſurrounded, overpowered, and deſtroy- 
ed by means that they exndocunlettand, they With- 
dra all due confidence froin' rhoſe things on which 
they had before placed too much, and aſcribe an irre- 


Hiſtable power to military {kill and ' diſcipline, which | 


they do not really poſſeſs. ' From theſe conſiderations 
they abandon their natural ſtrength, and it is gene- 
rally a long time before they dare truſt their new 
knowledge and kill lo far as to 24 it <ffefually to 

attic. . $4458; 
he commanders of the Peet troops commit- 
ed unpurdonable errors on this occaſion; they! ſcarce- 
= diſcovered as much prudence and difcernment as 
the meaneſt country peaſant would have done, had he 
Saks placed at the head of their army: they had tak- 
en no care to watch the motions of their enemy, nor 
10 "guard thoſe paſſes that * have been' eaſily de- 
. ended 
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ſended againſt even a ſuperior force, and would have 
prevented them from being ſurrounded. - I hey 
ought to have bad ſcouts aud watches placed in all 
parts of the ĩſland, and to have ſecured every poll that 
was in the ſmalleſt, degree tenahle. They ought to 
have had parties concealed behind every hedge, wall, 
or ditch, to have fired by ſurpriſe uponcvery advanced 
party of their foes, whica might have retreated to the 
main body when ſore preſſed, and given ihe alarm in 
due time. They might, as they knew the conntfychad 
flanking parties of ſwift troops, who might have hin- 
ned their enemies by occaſional attacks, and fled to 
redoubts and thickets, and marched another Way and 
made a freſh attack on another quarter. hey ought 
to have neglected no poſible methods of defenee that 
could haye been dexiſed in ſuch a trying and critical 
ſtuation. The apologies ot the American Generals 
are childiſh and trifling, They repreſemed that they 
had no idea of ſo many troops being landed on, the i- 
ſland; but they ought to have been acquainted Wich 
every circumſtance, and watched every mot ian of the 
enemy. General Howe ſhe ved a great meaſurg ;of 
{kill and conduct in his military arrangement, and the 
whole attack was conduded with much prudence and 
ſagacity; the men alſo ſhewed much valour and in- 
trepedity, and as ſoldiers behayed well. Their ardor 
was ſo great, that the Generals conld with dif- 
ſiculty prevent them from attacking the. American 


; lines, in their keenneſs in purſuing the fugitives. And 
va une : ts . 4 R 
2 " Was imagined by ſome ſanguine people that they 
1 would haye carried all before them; but in ſuch caſes 
4 it ĩs not eaſy for partizans to keep moderation in their 
1 conjettures, It is highly probable, that there was 


ww emulation between the Britin and Heflian 
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troops, to i themſelves: m rhis engagement, 
which made both parties the more eager to do ſome. 
ching that miglit be taken notice of. Three of the 
enemy's commanders were taken priſoners, viz. Ma- 
jor- General Sullivan, and the Brigadier General Lord 
Stirling, and Udell, and ten other field officers. The 
loſs on the ſide of the Britiſh and Heſſian troops was 


faid to be very incouſiderable, being under 3 50 killed 


and wounded, of which. ihe former did not make a 
fifth part. The provincial accounts rate our loſs 
much higher, and it is reafonable to ſuppoſe that our 
gazettes induſtriouſly concealed part of our loſs at 
home, as many vho were preſent in the action afſirm- 
ed that the loſs of the Britiſn forces was much more 
conſiderable. Our army encamped on t he front of 
_ the enciny's. lines, and on the 28th of Auguſt broke 
groundi in form at 000 harde diſtance, from a | 1edou! . 
which concred their enemy's left. 

It. wag à loſs to the Americans, that General Waſh- 
ington at this time did not command them, nor does 
it 1 that the plan of operation was of his deviſ. 

He during the time of the engagement paſſed 

4 from New Vork to Long Iſland, and is ſaid to 
have burſt out in à bitter exelamation of grief, when 
he perceived the ine veitable ruin of ſome of his beſt 
troops. Nothing was now left but 10 uſe the beſt 
means to preſerye the remainder of the army upon 
Long Idand. Ile knew that the ſuperior power of 
che royal artillery would ſoon ſilence their batteries, 
and that if the lines were ſorced in their preſent ſitua- 
tion, conſidering the ſuperiority of the King' s troops 
in number, and the preſent dejectment of the provin- 
cial 1roops, there was little hope of pre ſerving them 
om RAE either killed or taken. If he ſhould rein- 
force 
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force them he would hazard the loſs of New Tork, 
which was already threatened on all ſides, and kept i 
contiuual alarm by the fleet. Another danger that 
threatened, which was eqally to be avoided, the war 
ſhips only waited for à fair wind, to enter and take 
poſſeſſion of the Eaſt River, which would have totally 
cut off all communication” between the iſlands. In 
this ſituation) there was no hope left, except in a re- 
treat, which was even exceedingly difficult under the 
watchful eye of an active enemy, with a powerful army 
fluſhed with ſucceſs, almoſt cloſe to their works. 
This difficult taſæ was however undertaken and exe- 
cuted, with great addreſs and abilities, by General 
Washington. On the 29th in the night, their troops 
were withdrawn from the camp and their different 
works, and with their baggage, ſtores; and almolt all 
their artillery, were conveyed to the water ſide, em- 
barked, and paſſed over the Ferry to New York, 
with wondertul filence and order, that our army tho” 
within 600 yards, did not perceive the leaſt motion, 
and were ſurpriſed in the morning of finding the lines 
abandoned, and ſeeing their rear guard in their boats 
and out of danger. Thoſe that are acquainted with 
the uſual ' noiſe and confuſion which attend decamp- 
ing, ſo many thouſands ot men, even in open day, will 
be obliged to acknowledge that this retreat required 
an extraordinary addreſs to eonduct it, and mult be al- 
lowed a maſter-piece in its kind in the art of war. It 
ſhewed plainly, that General Waſhington knew how 
to profit by the miſcarriage of others, and had the ca- 
pacity to turn his misfortune to his own honour. Aﬀ- 
ter the retreat from Long Ifland, General Sullivan 
was ſent upon parole, with a meffage from Lord Howe 
to the Congreſs, lu this he ſtated, that tho” he could 
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not treat with them in the character of a con- 
greſs, he was very glad of having a conference with 
 fome of their members, whom he would confider 
only as private gentlemen, and would himſelf meet 
them at ſuch place as they ſhould appoint. -He ſaid 
that he had, together with the General, full powers 
to compromiſe diſputes between Great Britain - and 
America, upon terms adyantageous to both, for ob- 
taining which he had been detained near two 
months, and his arrival had been on that account pre- 
| vented, before the declaration of independency took 
place. He wiſhed that a compact might be ſettled at 
this time before any deciſive blow was ſtruck, and 
neither party could ſay that they were compelled to 
Enter into the agreement. 1 
That if the Congreſs had a mind to treat, many 
things which they had not yet aſked, might and ought 
to be granted to them; and if upon the conference 
any probable ground of accomodation appearad, the 
authority of congreſs muſt afterwards be acknow- 
ledged, or the compact could not be complete. 
The anſwer of the congreſs was, that being the re- 
preſentatives of the free and independent States of 
America, they could not with propriety ſend any of 
their members in their private characters; but that 
everdeſirons ofeſtablifhing peace upoi reaſonable terms 
they would appoint a committee to know whether he 
had any authority to treat with perſons authorized by 
- congreſs for that purpoſe in behalf of America, and 
What that authority was, and to haer ſuch prepoſitions 
as he ſhould think fit to make re ſpecting the ſame.— 
Dr Franklin, Mr Adams, and Mr Rutlege was ap- 
pointed as a committee upon this occaſion, and. at- 
- \cordingly waited upon Lord Howe, in Staten mw 
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The committee e p ahi account of this con- 
ference, which they laid eböre wwe Congreſs; in the 
following terms. Upon the' whole it did not ap- 
pear to your committee, that his Eordſhip's commif- 
lion contained any other authority than What is con- 
tained in the act of parliament 3viz. that” ef granting 
pardons, with ſuch exce tions, as the commiſſioners 
hall think proper to make, and" of deelaring Ameri- 
ca, or any part of it, to be in the King's peace upon 
ſubmiſſion. For as to the power of enquiring into the 
ſtate of America, ich his Lordſhip mentioned tous, 
and ot conferring and conſulting with” atly perſons 
the commiſſioners miglit think proper, and repreſeiit 
the reſult of ſuch converſations to the miuiſiry, who 
(provided the Colonies ſhould ſubject themſthres) 
might after all, or might not, at their pleaſure; make 
any alterations in the former inſtructious to goveruore; 


or propoſe in parllament ary ameHiditieht of che acts 
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the effect of ſuch a power nes vs beer too un- 
certain and precarious to be relle en by mung 
had ſhe (till continued in her ſtate bf dependence. 
ln this manner the hopes of negociation ended be- 
tween tlie commiſſioners and the congrels:/- The mi- 
niſterial demogogues at home called” loudly! out a- 
gainſt the colonies for not actepritig o Lord Howe's 
and the General's propoſals; they now devoted all 
the thirteen united colonies to deſtruction, and 
conſidered. it as a moſt righteous, as well as moſt ne⸗ 
ceſſary proceeding, to waſte them by fire and ſword. 
The right of Great Britain to do with America a 
ſhe pleaſed, and to aſſeſs the people by acts of parlia - 
ment, without her conſent, was always taken for 
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che principle; and its utility were denied by che Vnit- | 


ed Colonies. They conſidered the lodging of tuch a 
power in the hands of men, whoſe. intereſt it was to 
burden them, to eaſe themſelves by oppreſſing them 
was neither juſt nor reaſonable, and contrary to all 
Wund policy. It was faid that when the Romans 
ſent out colonies they made them always as free as 
thoſe at home, and never attempted to tax them more 
than other citizens; that they were always Romans, 
however far from Italy, ad the fame laws, immuni- 
ties, and privileges, that all other citizens poſſeſſed, 
and chat when Governors or Prefects attempted to op- 
preſs any province, they were ſeverely puniſhed by 
| the fenate ; and that any Roman cirizen in any part of 
the empire, who. ha&proeper qualifications like others, 
might become a ſenator, as well as thoſe within Italy. 
But this was not the caſe of the Britiſh coloniſts, who 

were not admitted to any ſhare in the ſenatorial au- 
thorns, exeept in a: nominal ſenſe, which was of no 
importance, without the ſanction of a ſuperior power, 
it was added, that the Romans bebaved with much 
more reſpe& to conquered nations than we did to na- 
tural ſubjects and born citizens; for provided the 
nations whom the Romans ſubdued inclined to become 
Romans, they were ruled by the tame laws, and ob- 
rained' the fame. privileges; and were ſupported and 
defended by the laws of the empire, as if they had al- 

Ways belonged toit. | 
Ihe Briciſh' commiſſioners having a double author- 
2. iy, when their hopes of negociation failed, they were 
determined to puſh their military power with more 
vigour. It would appear that men when they act 
in the. character of ſoldiers conſider moral obligation 


to be different from what it is when they act in other 
characters. 
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characters. The two commanders in chief had in the 
ſenate condemned the laws made againſt the Ameri- 
cans, but now they they are employed to execute 
them at the expence of blood, and the danger of their 
own lives. The policy of nations and the ideas of 
perſons in high life concerning juſtice and equity, are 
very often contrary to the fundamental maxims of 
morality, which men would defire to have prafliſed 
when applied to themſelves. 

The royal army was now divided py the ifland of 
New York. by the eaſt civer, and the men were im- 
patient to paſs that narrow limit. They poſted them- 
ſelves along the coaſt wherever they could ſee or front 
their enemies, and erected. batteries to anſwer, if not 
ſilence theirs. A fleet conſiſting of upwards of 300 
fail including tranſports. covered the face of the wa- 
ters, While the fhips of war hovering round the ifland 
threatened deſtruction to every part, and were conti- 
nually engaged with one or other of the batteries, by 
which it was ſurrounded. The ſm all iſlands between 
the oppoſite ſhore were perpetual objects of conteſt, 
until by the force of a well ſeryed artillery, the aid of 
the ſhips. and the intrepedity of the troops, they 
ſecured thoſe that were moſt een | bor: Wan r 
ture operations. 616 
Thus an almoſt conſtags —— — up a 
many days, and the troops who; had ſo lately. eſcaped 
ſrom imminent danger, had little time to quiet their ap- 
prehenſions. At length all things being prepared-for 
a deſcent, ſeveral motions were made by the ſlrips i in 
the North River, with a deſign to draw the attention, 
of the provincials to that fide of the iſland. Other 
par ts were alſo threatened. to encreaſe the uncertain- 
iy of the real object of attack. The ſeizing of the 
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ſtand of Montreſor near Hellgate, and erecting a 


Pattery on i to filence one which the provincials had 
at Ploren's Nook; had the appearante of landing in 
hat part, which was near the centre of New Vork 
mand. Whilſt the coloniits were in this ſtate of ſuf. 
pence andexpedtation, the firſt divifion of the army un- 
der the command of Gen. Clinton, with Earl Cornwal- 
lis, Major- General Vaughan, Brigadier-General- Lef- 
lie, and the Heſhan Colonel Dunop, embarked at the 


head of Newton Bay, which runs deep into Long - 


Wand, and where they were out of all vie w of the 
enemy. Covered by five ſhips of war upon their eu- 
trance into the river, they proceeded to Kep's bay 


about three miles north of New Vork, where being 


Jeſs expected than in ſome other Places, the pre para- 
tion for defence was not ſo great. The works were 
notwithſtanding tolerably ſtrong and ſupported with 
men, but the fire from the ſhips was ſo ſevere and well 
directed. that the works were delerted, and the army 
landed without oppoſition. | 

Ahe prosincials. who dreaded the fairy of the men 
of war, abandoned New Vork, with their other polts 
don that pari of the iſland, and retired to che North 

end, where their principal ſtrength lay. They were 


obliged to leave a great part of their artillery and mi- 


Frary ſtores, which were conſiderable, behind. They 
had ſome men ſlain and a few taken priſoners in the 
retreat and ſkirmiſhes which happened during their 
= -The King's troops ſuffered conſiderably, 
#his loſs was conealed as much as poſſible.— 

1 8 never made public by government accounts. 


this 3 Their late ſevere loſſes on Long Illand 


A viſible in their behaviour at this time. A 
F | * 1 
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Many of the American regiments behaved badly on 
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a part of the Britiſh army took poſſeſſion of New Vork 
d and the reſt encamped near the centre of the iſland, 
n with their right on FHoren's Nook, on the Eaſt ding: 
k and the left near Bloomingdale, and thus occupied the 
f. iſland from ſhore to ſhore, which, though it is about 
n- ſixteeen miles in length, is not above one in breadth. 
. I: appeared from the beginning, that the provincials 
ſ- did not account the iſland and city of New Vork 
e worth riſking a general engagement, nor was it their 
= plan in general to venture much at one'tme, but to 
e exerciſe their troops in conſtant ſkirmiſhes, and waſte 
- the Britiſh forces by degrees; General Waſhington 
y took poſt at Kingſbridge, by which he had a commu- 
4 nication with the continent of New Vork, and where 
- he erected flrong works on both ſides of the paſſage, 
e which ſeemed ro defy a ſtrong force. I heir neareft 
h encampment was on the heights of Harleim, at the 
Il diſtance of about a mile and an half. There was be- 


tween them M. Gowan's paſs, and the ſtrong grounds 
called Morrris's Heights lay between and Kingſbridge, 
which were defenſible againſt a very ſuperior force. 
In this ſituation of the armies, ſkirmiſhes frequently: 
happened, and it was found that by degrees the late 
apprehenſions of the provincials began to wear away. 
his was the great object which General Waſhington: 
y had in view; he knew chat when his men once began 
6 to perceive chat they could fight without being killed, 
and could occaſionally beat "thoſe who had defeated: 
them, they would, in proceſs of time; become fitter 
for greater attempts, and conquer in their turn. 
General Howe had not been many days in;peſſeſiion 
n of New: York, when that city was ſet on ſire hy ſome 
d that had ſtayed behind, and concealed themſelves for 
\ that purpoſe, being determined; if: poſſible, to pte 
d vent 
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vent its being ot any benefit. to the conquerer. They 
had prepared combuſtibles with great art and ingenu- 
ity, and took the opportunity ot dry weather and a 
briſk wind to ſet fire to the city about midnight in ſe- 
veral places at the ſame time. Thus near a third part 
of that beautful city was reduced to aſhes, an d unleſs 
the activity of the troops, as well as of the ſailors, had 
preſeryed the remainder, it had all been conſumed, 
Some of thoſe who were thought to have been con- 
cerned in kindling the flames were | thrown. into the 
midſt of them by the ſoldiers, and burnt to death ;— 
though it could never yet be aſcertained who were 
the real authors of this conflagration. nor were the 
foldiers certain that thoſe whom they. threw into the 
flames had any hand in kindling of them. Thoſe that 
know how little ſoldiers are given to enquire into the 
truth of a cauſe ot this fort, will not wonder much at 
their burning the innocent as readily as the guilty. 
Seneral Howe, finding that no attempt could be 
made with ſucceſs upon the fide of New York, but 
that any attempt of that kind would be attended with 
the greateſt danger, determined upon a new plan of 
operarion, which would oblige the proviacials either 
to quit their ſituation, or render their holding it ex 
tremely dangerous. For chis purpoſe, on the 1 1th of 
October thegreater part of the army embarked in flat 
boats and other ſmall veſſels proper for the ſervice, 
and paſſed ſucceſsfully through the dangerous naviga- 
tion of Hellgate, which forms a communication be- 
| tween the Faſt River and the Sound, and landed on 
Frogſneck near the town of Eaſt Cheſter, which lies 
on the continent belonging to New Vork, on the ſide 
df Connecticut. Earl Percy, with two Brigades 
{ "0 Britiſh troops and one of Heſhans, continued in the 
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lines, neat Haerlem, to cover New York. Hed Ge- 
neral Walhington commanded old troops, which he 
could have depended upon, General Howe might 
have paid dear for this adventure. Had Waſhington 
attacked Percy in the mean time of the embarkation, 
al! the forces under the Earl might have been cut 
off, without the reſt being able to afford them the 
ſmalleſt aid, or aſfiſtance. There was only one thing 
which could have preferved them, namely the fleet, 
which ſurrounded the ifland, which could have afford- 
cd them protection almoſt in any ſituation into which 
they could have been reduced. This fleet was of yaſt 
ſervice in all the operations of the army, and indeed 
it does not appear that our troops could have done a- 
ny thing unleſs they had been protected by the fleet. 
lo this the provincials were chicfty inferior, being to- 
totally deſtitute of any force ol this nature. The ar- 
my was obliged to halt for ſome 85 at Frog“ Neck, 
to wait for the arrival of proviſions and ſtores, 287 
for a reinforcement that was drawn from Staten 
Hand. When theſe arrived they marched through 
Pelham manor 10 New Rocheſter, which lies on the 
coalt of the ſound, which is the name of that channel, 
which feparates Long Iſland from the continent. 
Here they were joined by the greateſt part of a'regi- 
ment of lighthorſe from Ireland, the reſt of the troops 
had been taken in their paſſage by the American crut. 
2ers upon the coaſt, They were alſo joined by the 
fecond diviſion of Heſſians, under General Knyphay- 
fen, with a regiment of Waldeckers, borh of which 
had arrived at New Yorrk ſince the army had depart- 
ed from it... The chief object of this expedition was 
to cut off the communication between Waſhingtog 
and the caltern colonies: and if this meaſure did not 
brin 
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ion. him to an engagement, 0 encloſe bim on al 
fides inzhjs faſtneſſes onthe” end of York 
Iſland: The- Ring%irdops-were/poWmaſters of the 
lower - road/226:GonveQticut and- Boſton, but to gain 
the uppet irvaswegrfary to advance 10 the higher 
oünds called the W lite Plains. bis is a rugged, 
. and mountaſnbus tract of ground, and is on- 
Iy- parÞ of an aſeent t A coùntf that is ſtill higher; 
rou gher, and of more difficult acceſs; When the ar: 
my e higher grounds it was judged ne- 
cellary' ro. leuße the ſecond diviſions of Heſſians with 
ihe regiment 'of Waldeck, at New Rochelle, to 
keep communication between the ſupplies of provi- 
lions and neceſlaries hag were to arrive at that port, 
The army was now traly-fo powertul, that 1 it Was en · 
85 5 ort every ſfer vice 
General Howe 000 began to find that he had now 
anbrhey game to play than what he bad t upon Long 
Hand aa Waſhiugton foreſaw the i intention of this 
feheth, And provided againſt its effects. He perceiv- 
ed ihe dung er he would be in, if the Britiſh General 
ſucceeded 1 in his ſcheme ; that he would be compet: 
led to commit the whole fortune of the war, and the 
ſafety of all the colonies to the hazard of a general eu- 
gagement. In his preſent ſtate chis would have been 


* highly imprudent; his troops were not well recover- 


ed irgm the terror of their late misfortunes, and in 
caſe He ſhould have been defeated, there could ſcarcely 
he à poſbbility of a retreat. His army is ſaid at this 
time to have been much reduced by ſickneſs, which 
the ſeverity of the ſervice, indifferent quarters, bad 
cloathing, the want of ſalt and other neceſſaries, join- 
ed to a flovenlineſs that naturally prevaiied in New 
England and the northern colonies, had rendered ge- 
_ neral, 


ment was accordingly made by 


ment before the Britiſh on the former. 
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"neral; my. very "Hats to their army. A. nd moye- 


ſmall detachments, and entrenched camps, which 
cupied every height and ſtrong guard from Valenti 
Hill near King's Bridge on the right, to White P. 
and the upper road to Connecticut on the left. 


f, 


= whole, i in a line of 
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this ſituation they found the whole line ot the King's 


troops as they marched at a moderate diſtance. 
deep river Brunx covered their rear, whillt the o 


The 
pen 


ground to the laſt afforded a ſecure paſſage for their 


ſtores and baggage for the upper country. A garri- 
ſon was leſt to defend Forx Waſhington, the lines 
Haerlem, and Kinglbridge, 


of 


General Howe in this ſituation of che enemy chonghe 


it neceſſary to proceed with caution ang 
ciccumſpe&ion. The progreſs of the army was 


the march cloſe, the encampments compact, and 5 


guarded with artillery, and the whole was condudtel 


in the moſt regular, and warlike manner. 


In ſpite of 


all the caution of the General, the proviacials convey- 
ed parties over the. Brunx to interrupt their march, | 
which oc:alioned many irmithes. in which the King's 


forces were conquerors, 


But it had this effect 185 


the coloniſts, that it gradually inured them to har 


ſhips, and rendered war familiar to them. When 
King's troops approached White Plains, their e 


the 
ne- 


mies quitted their detached camps along the Brunx, 
and joining their left, took a ſtrong ground of encamp- 


When 


things were prepared, and ready for a&ian, the ar 


all 
by 


marched early in the morning in two columns towards 


White . Plains, with their left wing commanded 
General Heiſter. Before mid-day, all the enemy's 


af 


ranced parties retired back within their works, be. 
| £ tore 
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fore the light infantry and ie Hoſfgn Chaſſeurs. The 
army formed with the right upon the road, from Mam. 
uronetl; ab Out a mile diſtant” from their centre, and 
Me tefr'td the Brun xt near about the ſame diſtance 
from tlie rig it Hank of their enttenchwems. The A. 
merſrans Hud a party lodged in an advantageous polt 
thar Was ſeparated from their right flank by tlie 
Brunx, and which alſg by its windings covered that 
Forps in front from che Teft'gf the Britiſh army. As 
this ps{F'wpulThiye been of great conſequence, in at- 
racking char flank of the entrenchment, Brigadier- 
General Leſlie; with the ſeveral Brigades of Britiſh 
#rdops}” che Heſfran grenadiers under Colonel Do- 
mop; und a battalian'of that corps were ordered to dil. 
lodge dhe enemy. Pre viops to the attack, Colonel 
Rall, who commanded a brigade” of Heſbans on the 
Tet, Had paſſed the Brunx, and Foes a poſt, which 
enabled bim to annoy che enemy's flank, while they 

were eilgaged with the other forces in the front. 
> The) paſſige of the river was. difficult, but the 
troops performed it with readineſs. and alacrity, and 
the 28th-and 35th regiments having paſſed firit, form- 
ed with great ſleadineſs on the oppoſite ſide her the 
fre of their enemies. On this occaſion the public ac · 
Fopnts ſay nothing of the loſs of our troops, but ſuch 
as were upon the ſpot haye declared that our men 
| ſuifered ſeverely, and that the troops were greatly 
thinned by the fire of the enemy. They, however, 
- | aſc-nded a ſteep hill, in defiance of all oppoſition, and 
ruſhing upon the enemy, drove them from their works. 
The reſt of the troops ſhe wed no leſs fortitude "and 
Readineſs in ſupporting theſe two regiments. The 
aining'of this important poſt rook up a conſiderable 
0" WORD Was er by che enemy *s ſtill ſup- 
. porting 
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porting a ſeatterecd engagement, vader defence 
of the adjoining Walls and hedges. lu we evening 
the Heſſian grenadiers were ordered forward within 


cannon ſhot of the entrenchments, the ad hrigade of 


the Britiſh formed in the rear, and the two Heſſiaũ 
brigades on the left of the ſecond, Ihe right and 
centre of the army did not remove fromthe. ground 
upon which they were formed In that poſition the 
whole army lay upon their arms during the night with 
a fall intention and in the fulleſt expectation to en: 
gage in the morning, and to attack the preyineial 
camp. General Waſhington, with great addreſg 
before the morning had meaſured out more work for 
the Britiſh forces. He had drawn back tus encamp- 
ment in the night, and greatly ſtrengtheued his lines 
by additional works. For this reaſon the Attack a 
deferred, and it was thought neceſſary to f whit fot 
the arrival of the fourth brigade, and cf twobaythons 
of the ſixth, which had been left with Earl Perey at 
New York. Upon the arrival of theſe troops; ithe 
neceſſary. diſpoſitions were made in the evening for 
attacking the enemy on the laſt day of OftoberzAbura 
very wet night and morning prevented the deſign from 
being execuled as was intend ee. 
General Waſhington, who knew the intention of 
our General, bad not the ſmalleſt intention of venture 
ing an eng agement, while it was poſſible tb iwid it; 
He knew that delay was in ſome refpedts a victory to 
him, and that ſmall fkirmiſhes; that could not in the © 


leaſt affect the public ſafety, would train his men to 
war and iunure them to danger, better than a general 
engagement, which in one day might decide their own 
and the fate of their country. 
The enemies 6f-Wathington confeſſed, that in the 
5 FR 
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courſe of this campaign, and-more particularly in this 
part of it he folly performed the me of a great 
commander. 7 . 0 £35 
wltoras ſaid by the Americans, that upon our men 
tovreniaghtoprs orf batteries with a powerſul artil- 
ery! proparatory to an attack, rogether with the ge- 
neral's| knowledge; that by turning his camp the Bri- 
tihdorces might become poſſeſſed of hills at his back 
Mich totally commanded it, he found it neceſſary to 
change his ſituation. He accordingly quitted his camp 
in che: night of the firſt of November, and took high- 
er grounds towards the North Caſtle diſtrict, after 
having: ſet fire to the town or village of White Plains, 
well as to all the houles and forage near the lines. 
The Rings troops next day took poſſeſſien of their 
entrenchments. General Howe, finding that all his 
arte could not draw Waſhington to an engagement, 
and thut the nature of the country and his preſent ſi- 
matian dith not admit of his being forced to one, de- 
fermined not to ſpend his time in fruitleſs manceuvres, 
without performing any thing of conſequence. He 
| 2323 reſolved to take this opportunity to drive 
pravincials out of Vork Hand, which their army 
could not prevent. For this purpoſe General Knyp- 
hauſen croſſed the country from New Rochelle, and 
having taken poſſeſſion of Kingſbridge without oppoſi- 
tion, entered York Ifland, and took his ſtation to the 
North of Fort Waſhington, to which the enemy had 
'revred at his approach. Fort Waſhington lay on the 


Welt fide of New York Iſland, near to Kingſbbridge 
Bow, and ſeffery's Nook, and almoſt facing Fort Lee 
in the Jerſey fide, from whichit-was ſeparated byths 
North River. This was a ſtrong work, but not ſufli- 


cient toreſilt heavy artillery, and it was by no means 
of 
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of a ſufficient extent for any thęr purpoſe, except 
ſtrengthening ; the nes, Buitheiidruarian Was ex» 
eeedingly ſtrong and the approaches difficult s ́ - 
Upon the, 0 of. November che army rerurũed 
flowly. by the d orth, Rixer, and gencamped on the 
heights of Fordham, at, af moderate diſtance from 
Kingſbridge, with the North River on the right, and 
the Brunx on the left. Every abing being prepared 
for attacking the fart, a ſummons was ſent to Co- 
lonel M*Gaw, who. commanded it, to ſurrender,” who 
declaring that he was. determined to defend ãt to the 
laſt extremity, a general aſſauli Was [reſolved upon, 
to (aye the time that would be loſt in making regular 
approaches. The garriſon conſiſted of near 3000 
men, and the ſtrong guards near the fort wete co- 
yered with lines and werks. Four attacks were made 
at the ſame time. The firſt on the north ſidle, com- 
manded by General, Knyphauſen, at the head of two 
columns of Heſſians and Waldee kers. The fecond 
on the eaſt was led on by Brigadier-General Mat- 
the w, at the head of the firſt and ſecond battalion ot 
light infantry, and two battalion of guards, fapport- 
ed by Lord Cornwallis, with the firſt and ſecond bat- 
talions of grenadiers, and the gad regiment. Theſe 
troops croſſed the Eaſt River in flat boats, and as 
the enemies works there extended the breadth of the 
iland, redoubis and batteries were erected on the op- 
poſite ſhore, both to cover the landing of the troops 
and to and oy thoſe works whieh were near the water. 
The third attack, which was principally intended as 
a faint to diſtract the provincials, was conduò ed by 
Licutenant-Colonel Sterling, with the forty ſecond 
regiment, who paſſed the Faſt River lower down, be- 
tween the ſecond and fourth attacks. The laſt at- 

tack 
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rack was made by Lord Perey, with the party that he 
commanded on the ſouth part of the iſland. All the 
attacks were ſupported by -a numerous, powerful, 
The Heffians commanded 
by General Knyphauſen, had a thick wood to paſs, 


where the provincials were advantageouſly poſted, 


and where a warm engagement was continued for 2 
long time, in which the former wits greatly expoſed, 
and ſuffered much, though they behaved with much 
bravery and firmneſs. The light infantry were lad on 
In the mean time, and were expoſed both before and 
uſter to à very ſmart and continual fire from the ene- 
my, who were covered by the rocks and the trees, a- 
mong which they were poſted. The troops, howe- 
ver, wich their uſual alertneſs and activity, extricated 
themſelves by climbing up a very ſteep hill, when they 
diſperſed the enemy, and made way for the landing 
the reſt of the troops, without oppoſition. During 
theſe tranſactions, Earl Percy having carried an ad- 
vanced work on his fide, Colonel Stirling was ordered 
to attempt a landing, and two battalions of the ſe- 
eond brigade to ſupport him. The colonel performed 

this ſervice with great bravery, but with. conſiderable 

boſs; he advanced his boats througha heavy fire, which 
' they borewith great firmneſs, and forcing his way toa 
eep place, gained the ſummit, and took 170 priſoners, 
votwichſtanding the enemy made a bold and good de. 
fene, While theſe things were carrying on, Colo- 
vel Hall, who led the column of General Knyphau- 


_ fex's attack, having forced the enemy, after a-conſi- 


derable oppoſition from their ſtrong ports oppoſite to 
Ys line, puſhed. on to their works, and Jodged his co- 
mn within an hundred yards of the fort; and being 
ſooa joined by the General wich the left column, _ 
-- 4s * ha 
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had at length overcome the impediments which. he 
met with in the wood, the garriſom ſurrendered priſon. 
ers of war. The loſs on either fide, according th 


the public accounts, was not ſo great as might have 


been expected from the length and variety of che ac- 
tion. Thie quantity of gunpowder found in the fort 


was utterly, inadequate to the purpoſe of almoſt the 


ſhorteſt defence. A reſpeAable authority obſerves 


how ſo large a body was left wich ſo poor a proviſion, 
is extremely unaccountable : And adds, But che nag- 


ratire of all theſe trantactions is hitherto impetſect.— 
To make this ſubject clear to the readet, it muſt he 
remembered, chat the fortifying theſe places at this 


time with ſo many men, and with ſo ſhort proviſions, 
Was intended to anſwer a particular deſign, which it 
did. General Waſhington knew that our troops 


would attempt ſtorming the fort, provided it did nat 


ſurrender ; he therefore ordered his men to hold out 


as long as they could with convenient ſafety; and en- 
deavour to thin the Britiſh ranks, as wuch as poſſible, 
and ar laſt ſurrender. Had he left only a few they 
would have done but little damage to our troops, but 


as rhe garriſon was tolerably ſtrong and ſecured with- 


in their works, they were on that account able to 


make a a greater ſlaughter among our troops, and o 


make 2 any future operations more eaſy to the provinci- 
als. The troops in the fort were few in compariſan 
of the killed and wounded of our men in this unhappy 


attack; for Britain has not to this day, nor ever will, 
get a true account of the killed and waunded at Whine * 
Plains and Fort Waſhington. The people in the ci- 
ty of New York were as great ſtrangers tothe trani- 
actions it White Plains as the people in Britain; for 
e & the multitude of killed, that were 


every 
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every day left upon the field, and the numbers that 


were carried to the hoſpitals, the people were madg 


believe rhat every little repulſe which was given to the 
Americans was attended with great Joſs on their fide, 
aud almoſt none on ours. The newſpapers, under the 
direction of the commanders in chief by ſea and land, 
like our Gazette at home, always echoed the praiſes 
and victories of our troops, and defamed the 
coloniſts. not only as rebels, but as cowards that would 
not fight, but always ran away when an enemy appear» 
ed. A gentleman, who was above ſix months at New 
York and Long Ifland, and ſaw and knew the moſt 
part of the tranſactions from the ficſt landing on Staten 
Ifland, declared that the number of wounded men 
Which he ſaw brought i in almoſt every day, was incredi- 
ble; but how they happened to. be wounded he never 


| could learn; for he was always told that the Americans 


would not fight, bat were perfect cowards, He alſo 
obſeryed that he imagined the reaſon why our men 
gave out that there were ſo few killed, when there 
were ſo many wounded,. was to cover their real Joſs, 


under the pretence of the provincial fire not doing ſo 


much execution as their own, But according to the 
obſervations that he made, he found that the killed 
were as many in proportion to the wounded- among 
our men as among the rebels. The Britiſ troops 


were undoubtedly much thinned by the engagements 
don White Plains and at Fort Waſhjngton, and though 


the beſt face was put upon matters that the caſe would 
admit of, yet it malt be granted that the Engliſh for- 
ces ſuffered much and loſt more than they gained by 
the victory. The provincial commander underſtood 
his-own intereſt better than to venture upon any ge- 
2 engagement, to * his raw and unexperien. 
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ced troops, to the fury of men who PT 
and who conſidered even death itſelf a fort of victory, 
as relieving them from conſtant fatigue, hunger, and 
diſappointment. He knew that conſtant little ſkir- 
miſhes would in proceſs oftime remove from the minds 
of men the horrors and dread of battle, and reach 
them to conquer as well as fight, Our men were at 
firſt fluſhed with ſucceſs, when they | ſaw their, enemies 
flee fromone polt to another, and concluded that it was 
fear that made them retreat, and a ſenſe of their va- 
jour that made them deſert their poſts : But in this 
they were miſtaken. The Americans only fled, be- 
cauſe it was wiſe and prudent to do fo, and they con- 
ſidered it to be a wiſer method to preſerve their troops 


than expoſe them for advantages of ſmall importance. 


Many great enemies to America, who were witneſſes 
of thoſe tranſactions, have confeſſed of late, that our 
loſs was greater than it was ſaid to be at that time, 
and American cowardice has vaniſhed away inſenſibly, 
nobody can tell how. The provincials, who were in 
our Gazettee and court newſpapers at that time faid 
to have been three times the number of our men in 
every battle, have ſince, by the ſame channel, been 
proved to have been much inferior in number to Ge- 
neral Howe's forces in every engagement, both when 
they loſt and when they gained the day. It is very 
perplexing to an hiſtorian when he finds the ſame au- 
thority vary ſo often upon the ſubject, and controvert 
matters of fact that it has already confirmed in the 
molt ſolemn manner. It is manifeſt that the truth 
of facts cannot be certainly aſcertained by any of the 
court or miniſterial accounts of theſe times; for what 
they have at one time affirme d for truth, they have at 


"__ declared to be the groſſeſt faleſnood. Truth 
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is moſt likely ro be found from the American records, 
who, though they may have coloured. ſome points 
ſtrongly, yet have ſupported conſiſtency in their pub. 
lications of matters of fact concerning this war. 

When our troops had finiſhed the conqueſt of 
Fort Waſhington, they next proceeded to over - run 
the ſerſies, and Lord Cornwallis was ſent with a 
ſtrong body of men to attack Fort Lee. The garri- 
ſon of two thouſand abandoned the fort, and left 


their ſtores, artillery, and tents behind them. Our 


troops after this over-run the greateſt part of the jer · 
fies, without oppoſition ; the enemy every way flying 
before them, and at length extended their winter can- 
tonments from New Brunſwick to the Delaware. It 


Was thought, had they had means oſ paſſing the Dela- 


ware, they might have taken Philadelphia, when the 
people were in a conſternation at their progreſs ; but 
the Americans were ſo prudent as either to deſtroy 
or carry off all the boats upon that river. | | 

While theſe things were carrying on in che Jer ſies, 
General Clinton, with ſome Britiſh and Heſſian troops, 
and a ſquadron.of ſhips under Sir Peter Parker, were 
ſent to make an attack upon Rhode Iſland. They 
ſucceeded eafily in this enterprize. Upon December 


. the $th, the provincials abandoned the iſland, and the 
"i Britiſh and Heſſian troops took poſſeſſion | of ir, with- 
out any loſs, and at the ſame time blocked up Com- 


modore Hopleins* s ſquadron, which was in the har- 


bours of Providence, on the adjoining continent.— 


The Engliſh ſquadron and troops continued here dur- 
ing the winter, where they. had better quarters than' 
any other of rhe King's troops. Hitherto the King's 
forces had ſucceeded in all their attempts ſince their 
landing in Staten WHland. The provincial army was- 
oe Bolero wuch 
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much decreaſed, both by captivity and deſertion, but 
they always found new ſources of recruit and ſupply; 
which much aſtoniſhed our Generals, as well as it a- 
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The Progreſs of the War in Canada —Prepa rations on 
Lake Champlain —— An Engagement near the Iſt 
PolicaurCroton Point abandonded by the Provinci- 
als—General Carleton lands with his Army—Rea« 
ſons for Attacking Ticonderago— Carleton Returns to 
Canada—General Lee taten —The Congreſs perſe- 
vere—Take Meaſures for renewing their Armies — 
Addreſs to the People—Petition to the Commiſſioners, 
Diviſions in Philadelphia—The King's Troops ſur- 

\ arized at Trenton— Lord Cornwallis returns to the 
Ferſie. Hinderad from Attacking the Enemy at 
Trenton by Obſtacles — General Waſhington Attacks Co- 
lonel Matobood near Princetown—Gornwallis re- 
tires from the D:laware—T be Americans over-run 


the Ferfics. 


A S the progreſs of the Britiſh arms in Canada had 
been much retarded by many unforfeen accidents, as 
well as by the want of wiſdom in the cabinet, it was 
now propoſed to purſue the war with more vigour in 
thofe parts. Some ſtrong efforts had been made in 
1776 to remove the obſtaeles that had fo long re- 
ſtrained its progreſs, and the officers employed in that 
ſeryice had ſurmounted wondrous difficulties. The 

| | ' | burden 
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burden of this ſervice fell upon the officers and men 
in that quarter of the world, whoſe abilities, zeal, 
and perſeverance, were worthy of the praiſes of thoſe 


who employed them. It was an arduous. taſk they 


were at this time to perform. They had almoſt to 
create a fleet of above thirty fighting veſſels of differ- 
ent ſorts and fizes, all furniſhed with cannon, which 
was a very ſtupendous work; for though ſome of 

choſe that were at this time duile were conſtructed 
from old veſſels, the advantage, except what was de- 
rived from the materials, was very little. The labour 
in forming and building them was much the ſame as 
if the materials had been new. But this was not the 
hardeſt part of the labour, nor the greateſt difficulty 
chat ſtood in the way of the progreſs of this expedi- 
tion. Theſe veſlels were to be tranſported over land, 

and dragged up rapids /againſt the ſtream for a conſi- 
derable length of way. It was a taſk of great magni- 
tude to carry zo long boats, a number of flat boats, 
a gondola, weighing 90 tons, and 400 batteaux, up 


the rapids of Thereſa, and St. John's: The labour 


attending the execution of this work, appeared ſo 
grievous and perplexed, that it even damped the vi- 
gour of the . Ap ſeamen. They did not indeed bear 


the whole burden of this work; the ſoldiers had alſo 


their ſhare in the labour aud fatigue; and, what was 
both unreaſonable and a thing to be lamenced, the 


peaſants. and country people of Canada were taken 


from their ploughs and other employments, and com- 


pelled by power to bear a'ſhare in toils and labor, from 


which they could derive neither honour nor advan- 


tage. The whole proceeding had more the appear- 
ance of a project of Knight errantry, than a ſcheme of 
any utility for ſubduing the coloniſts. It ſhewed 


what 
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what zeal and ſtren gth could do, rather than diſcover- 
ed what reaſon 0 have ſuggeſted to men endowed 
with rational powers and faculties.” 

+ This" equipment was completed in the how of 
three months, but the nature bf the ſervice required 
thar' it ſhould have been done ſooder. The winter 
was faſt approaching, two inland ſeas to be paſſed, the 
force of the enemy, which was not known, was to be 
conquered; and the ſtrong poſts of -Crown Point and 


Ticonderago deſended and 6" Pech 465 Wa were 


to be encounteted ſword in hand. 


To theſe impediments were added the communict- 


tions between rhe Lakes Champlain and St. George, 
id not admit the paſfage of thoſe veſſels pf force, 

Which, though'/ſycceſsful in the one, might be equally 
wanted i in the other. And though all theſe difficul 
ties were ſurmounted, and Lake George paſted; there 
tl remained a long and dangerous march, through 
intricate forelts, wide moraſſes, and an uncleared 
country, {till in a ſtate of nature, before they could 
reach Albany, which was the firſt poſt to the ſouth- 

ward that could afford them the ſmalleſt aceomodation. 
Theſe difficultics vaniſhed in the eyes of commanders 
who had promiſed much, and imagined that the rug- 
gedneſs of the way would be the greateſt impediment 
in their way to Albany. The force of the provinci- 
als was ſcarcely eyer taken into the account. The 
ohjects which they had in view were great, the glory 
to he obtained tempting, and their anxious deſire of 
—obtaiving the end which they had in view ſeemed to 
leſlen difficulties which would have been inſurmounta- 

ble to perſons of a cold and languid reſolution. They 
{uggeſted to themſelves, that provided they could re- 


cover the Lakes and reach Albany before the n 
0 
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of * ſet in, the northern army would have a prin · 
cipal ſhare in the glory of bringing the war to a pe- 
riod, They imagined chat they could pour ruin at 
their pleaſure either into the heart of the middle or 
of the northern colonies, each of which would be ex- 
poſed to them in its moſt tender and defenceleſs parts. 
Whilſt Hudſon's River would ſecure their communi- 
cation with General Howe, it would likewiſe ſeparate 
and diſconnect the ſouthern and Northern colonies, 
leaving the latter to fall under the weight of both ar- 
mies, or to accept of ſuch, terms as they could ob- 
tain, without the participation of their brethren in 
the ſouth. Nor could General Washington attempt 
to hold any poſt in New York, or the Jerſies, with 
ſuch a ſuperiority of force as already oppreſſed him in 
front, and Carleron's army in his rear. 

The ſucceſs of the forces. on the ſide of New York, 
encreaſed the ardour and impatience, as well as the 
jealouſy of this northern army, every one imagining 
that the war would be over before he could have an 
opportunity of ſharing in the honour of the event. 

In all theſe ſpeculations they forgot that the Britiſh 
navy could not aſſiſt them in their way to Albany after” 
they paſſed the lakes, and that whatever progreſs the 
troops in New York had made, that it was more W- 
ing to the countenance of the navy, than their own' 
intrepidity, that they had ſucceeded. They could ex. 
pe& no ſhips of war to enfilade the enemy at Still Wa- 
ter, or Saratoga; and in caſe.they were violently at- 
tacked in ſome forelt or \wamp, they would have no 
war ſhips to defend them, nor tranſports to carty them 
off. It has been an infatuation that has conſtantiy 
poſſeſſed the conductors of this war, tliat the valour 
and intrepidity of the Britiſh forces could ſurmount 
| _ every 
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ok 
every difficulty, and that the provincials were abſo- 
lute cowards and poltroons, that durſt not face arm- 
ed men. This language, even in the midſt of all. our 
defeats and diſgraces, has been continually uſed by e- 
very miniſterial hireling, both at home and abroad. — 
There could certainly be little honour or glory obtain- 
ed by brave men beating cowards, and when the prow- 
eſs of the Britiſh troops has been extolled to the 
ſkies, the Americans have always been * 
as the greateſt cowards. 
Though our troops purſued their work with the 
molt unremitted ardour and induſtry, yet it was not 
till the month of October that the new fleet was in 
condition to ſeek the enemy upon Lake Champlain.— 
The force was now conſiderable with reſpect to the 
place and ſervice, and extraordinary with reſpect to 
the time ſpent in preparing it; and ſuch as in former 
times would have been accounted a reſpectable force 
even upon the European ſeas. The ſhip called the 
Inflexible, Which was the Admiral's, had been new 
conſtructed at St. John's in 28 days from the time of 
laying her keel, and mounted 18 fix pounders. One 
ſchooner mounted 14, and another 12 fix pounders, 
beſides howizers; and a gondola, 7 nine pounders ; 
twenty ſmall veſſels, under the denomination of gun- 
boats, carried braſs field pieces from 9 to 24 pound- 
ers, or were armed with howitzers. Some long boats 
were furniſhed in the ſame manner. About an equal 
number of large boats ated as tenders. Thoſe that 
have been mentioned were all intended for war veſ. 
fels. There were beſides theſe a great number ap- 
pointed for the tranſportation of the army, with its 


ſtores, artillery, baggage, and proviſions. 
gage, and] The 
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The armament was conducted * Captain Pringle, 
and the fleet navigated by 700 prime ſeamen, of whom 
200 were volunteers from the tranſports, whe afier 
having rivalled thoſe bclonging to the ſhips of war in 
all the toils of preparation, now boldly and free- 
Jy joined with them in the danger of the expedition. 
The guns were ſerved by deætachments of men and offi- 
cers belonging to the corps ot artillery. No equip- 
ment of the kind was eyer better appointed; or more 
amply furfiſhed with all kinds of proviſions for the 1 in- 
tended expedition. The force of the provinicials up- 
on the Lakes was in no reſpect equal to that which 
vas ſent againſt them, either With regard to the good · 
neſs of the veſſels, the number of guns, furniture of 
war, or weight of metal. Though the coloniſts were 
ſenſible of the neceſſi ity, of preſerving the dominion of 
the lakes, and aſſiſted in that deſign with the original 
force in their hands, with'a Een advantage in point 
of time for its increafe, their intentions iti that reſpect 
were counterafted by many eſſential, and ſome infur- 
mountable” deficiencies... They wanted timber, ſhip- 
builders, artillery, andealt the materials necefſary for 
ſuch an equipment. Carpenters and alf others con- 
cerned in Hip. building were fully employed at the 
lea ports, in conftrufting and fitting Out privateers, 
whilſt the remoteneſs and the difficulty of the com- 


munication, rendered the ſuppiy of bulky materials 
extremely tediois. 


Conſidefing the iffcufties they had to combat, he. 


coloniſts diſcovered a great degtee of ingentity, fore« 
caſt, and afſiduity; and ſhe wed as much ſpirit and per- 
teverence as theit enemies had employed againſt them. 
Their fleet amounted to fifteen veſſels of different kinds, 


tonliſting * of two ſchooners, one Hoop, one cutter, : 
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three gallies, and eight gondolas. The principal 
mounted twelve {ix and. four pounders. They were 
commanded by Benedict Arnold, who had now to ſup- 
Port, upon a new element, the reputation he had gain. 
ed by a Canada expedition- And, conſidering the 
_ diſadvantages: he had to combat, gained as much ho- 
nour as a ſea officer, as he had done as à general of 
a land army. 
Upon the i rth of October, General Carleton pro. 
eeeded up the Lake, and diſcovered the enemy's fleet 
drawn up with great judgment, being poſted in a very 
advantageous ſituation, and forming a ſtrong line to 
defend the paſſage between the iſland Volicour and 


5 the weſtern main. They bad at firſt placed themſelves 


with ſo much ſkill bebind the iſland, that their ſitua- 
ation was only diſcovered by accident. Had not the 
royal ſquadron diſcovered their ſituation in due time, 
they would left them behind, an event, provided it 
had happened, that would have been attended with 
the moſt ſerious conſequences. It has been ſaid, that 
the appearance of a three maſted ſhip upon the Lakes 
threw the provincials into the utmoſt confuſion. It 
does not appear however that a matter of ſuch pub- 
lie nature ſhould have been fo long concealed from 
them. The confuſion of the coloniſts at the fight of 
the King's troops was at that time very common ſtile, 
and conſtantly affirmed by the friends of the miniltry. 
\ The King's forces found in experience that they had 
more to do than merely to crofs the Lakes. A: ſevere 
battle enſued, and was vigorouily maintained on both 
fides ; but the wind proving unfavourable, ſo that the 
ſhip Inlexible, and ſome other veſſels of force, could 
not be worked up to the enemy, the weight of the ac - 
nion fell upon the ſchooner Carleton, and the gun- 
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boats, which they ſuſtained with great firmneſs. 


Such amazing efforts of reſolution were diſplayed, it 
was ſaid, by both men and officers as received the ap- 
plauſeof the commanders. This plainly ſuppoſes thar 
as ſo much praiſe was thought due to the Britiſh ſu- 
perior force, that the provincials had not behaved as 
cowards, but muſt hare made a ſtout reſiſtance.— 
The detachment from the corps of. artillery were 
highly diſtinguiſhed, and performed the moſt eſſential 
ſeryice in the gun boats. But the ſame impediments 
ſtill continuing, Captain Pringle, with the conſent of 
the General, thought it neceſſary for the preſent to 
withdraw thoſe that were engaged, from the action. 
At the approach of night he brought the whole fleer 
to anchor in a line, and as near as poſſible to the e- 
nemy, in order to prevent their retreat. The King's 
forces had not much to boaſt of in this action, though 
the Americans ſuffered ſeverely, having one of their 
beſt ſchooners burnt, and a gondola, carrying three 
or four guns, funk. It is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that 
their other veſſels ſuffered in ſome proportion. They 

were ſenſible of their inferiority, and took the oppor- 
tunity of the night of endeavouring to eſcape under 

the protection of Crown Point. Arnold planned and 

executed thſs deſign with great ability, and ſo far ſuce 

ceeded that they were out of ſight next morning.— 

The chace was however continued without intermiſ- 

ſion, both on that and the following day, and the 
wind at laſt changing, which had been at firſt favour- 
able ro the Americans, became otherwiſe, ſo thatthey 
were overtaken 2nd brought to action a few. leagues 
from Crown Point, about the middle of the day, ups 
onthe 13th of October. A 
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74 warm engagement! now enſued, which continued 
for upwards of two hours, wherein the coloniſts made 
a bold reſiſtance, and made the King”: 8 troops feel 
| What they never expected. During the time of tlie 
battle, thoſe veſſels that were a- head puſhed | on to 
Crown Point, and paſfing it, eſcaped to Ticondera- 
£o ; bur two gallies and five gondolas, which remain- 
ed with Arnold, made a deſperate reſiſtance, During 
this action the Waſhington galley, with Waterberg, 
a Brigadier-General, and the ſecond in command on 
board, ſtruck, and was taken. Arnold at laſt found 
that it was impoſſible to withſtand the ſuperiority of 
force with which he was now attacked, and alſo found 
himſelf but badly ſupported by ſome of the Captains 
of the veſſels, he was determined that his men ſhould 

ot be made priſoners, nor bis veſſels fall into the 

ands of his enemies. This almoſt ſeemed impoſſibe 
to be prevented ; but Arnold, whoſe genius was 
ruitful of reſources, executed this deſign with equal 
dexterity and reſolution, and run the Congrels gal. 
ley, in which he himſelf was, with the five gondolas 
on ſhore, in ſuch a manner as to land the men ſeſely, 
and blow up the veſſels, in ſpite 'of every effort that 
was made to prevent wy The reſolution of this in- 
trepid officer ſtruck even his enemies with ſurpriſe, 
and gave 1 the Engliſh commander to unde: ſtand, that 
he had now to engage with one who was in car- 
neſt, and who would loſe no opportunity to make the 
moſt of both misfortunes and advantages. This de- 
feat did not leflen, büt raiſed Arnold in the eſteem 
ol his countrymen. He was praiſed and applauded 
for his conduct, and it was ſaid that he had not only 
behaved like a brave ſoldier, but that he had fully ex- 
ecuted the "AY of; an able naval commander. That 
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jhe moſt experienced ſeamen could not have found a 2 
greatet number of reſources, by the dexterity of his 
manceuvres , and eyolutions, 3 and the molt advantageous 
choice of firuation, to compenſate for the want of force 
than he did; and when his veſſels w were. almoſt t tory to 
pi eces, he retreared, with. the lame reſolution that he 
had fought ; and by. the moſt happy and moſt criti-" 
cal judgment, prevented his men and ſhips from fal- 
Jing into the hands of the enemy. But they chiefly 
gloried in the dangerous 3 attention he paid to a nice 
point of honour, | in keeping | his flag flying, and not 
quitting his alley till ſhe wa in flames, le l the ene 
my ſhouldhaye boarded and ſtruck it, Such i intrepe- 
ay in any of the Britiſh commanders would have been 
echoed, in all the venal newſpapers throughout the 
kingdom, and conſidered as an act of heroiſm of un- 
common magnitude. 3 

Lake Champlain Was now recovered, and the pro- 
viacial, force thereon nearly deſtroyed, a galley and 
three ſtrong veffels being all that eſcaped to Ticonde- 
rago ; but the deſign of this expedition was far from 


being fulfilled. Much was to be done before thenor- 


thern army could co-operate with General Howe. — 

The proviacials upon the defeat of their little fleet, 
ſet fire to Crown Point, and deſtroyed every thing 
which they could not carry away, and lefi the place, 
and returned to the main body at T iconderago. Ge- 
neral Ga arleton took poſſeſſion of the ruins, where he 
Was, ſoon joined by the army. He remained there 
Near. a month, when winter began to approach, which 
is ſevere in theſe parts, ſo it was not practicable to pur- 
ſue, the preſent adyantages far. Detachments and re- 
connoitering parties, advarced at one time on both 
ſides of the Lake, and proceeded within a ſmall dif. 
 Tance 
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tance of Ticonderago, at the ſame time that ſome ſpy 
veſſels appeared within cannon ſhot of the works, 10 
Examine the nature of the channel and ſound its depth. 


It was believed that the General ordered this 10 be 


done with a deſign to attack the-place, and that he 
had this project in contemplation, -,,But the ſtrength 
of the works, the difficulties of the approach, the 
countenance of the enemy, and the ignorance of their 
number, with other forcible reaſons, prevented this 
deſign from being. executed. 


It appeared evident that this poſt could not' be for- | 


ced without confiderable loſs of men, whilſt the advan- 
tages ariſing from ſucceſs would have been compara- 
_ tively nothing. Though even the provincials had 
been vanquiſhed, and the King's troops had met with 
ng more refiſtance, yer they could not, like the New 
Englanders, march in winter through woods and 
thickets, in the midſt of ſnow and rain, and carry 
their baggage and artillery along with them. This 
was a part of military excerciſe that our Generals were 
not acqu ainted with, and which they did not chuſe 19 
put in practice. To march on foot at the head of an 


army up to the knees in ſnow, tc plunge through 
mud, to paſs riyulets and waters up to the middle, to 


ye all night ypon ſnow ia the open field, were ma: 
neeuyres of warfare that even General Carleton 
nad not effayed. To Arnold this would haye been a 
| raſk of diflicy!ty, but he would have attempted i it, and 
alfo performed it, Our men might have in ſome de- 
gree gone through the fatigue, but it would haye 
been impoſlible for a great many o of the officers ta 
bave endured it. 
Ihe ſeaſon was fo far advanced, that the paſſing of 
Lake George could not be undertaken without ex: 


poſing 


— 
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poſing the army to a winter campaign in the inhoſpi- 


table and impracticable wilds towards the ſouth. All 


that could be expected from the taking of Ticondera- 
ga was only the reduction of works which were more 
indebted to nature” than art for their ſtrength, and 
perhaps a few. cinnon; but as the army could not 
ſtay there during the winter, the former might be re- 
paired and the latter replaced by the provin- 
cials, before the army could interrupt their pruceed- 
ings in the enſuing ſummer. But if the defence 
ſhould be obſtinate, although the King's troops ſhould 


be ſucceſsful, the army would thereby be ſo much 


weakened, that all the proſpect of advantage for the 
future would in a great meaſure be rendered void.— 

The difficulty of keeping open the communication 
with Canada, and ſubſiſting the army during the win- 
ter, appeared obvious. General Carleton therefore 
re-embarked the army, without attempting to reduce 
1iconderago, and cantoned his men in Canada for the 
winter in the beſt manner the country could afford. 
It is manifeſt that the Britiſh forces in gaining the do- 


minion of the Lake Champlain, met with a reſiſtance 


which they did not expect, and that the vigour of Ge- 
neral Carleton for an immediate campaign was ſuffi- 
ciently abated. Had he purſued. his courfe with as 
much reſolution as Arnold did his expedition toCana- 
da in the former year, there is reaſon to conclude 
that he might have reached Albany without much op- 
poſition, But the troops and veſlels had met 
with a more vigourous oppoſition than was expedted, 
and the lois of the King's forces was greater than e- 
ver the public were made. acquainted with. But fr 
has been the continued practice throughout the whole 
war 
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war to conceal thn the nation the loſſes which were 


ſuſtained i in the engagements with the coloniſts. 

It may be now neceſſary to take a' view of the pro. 
greſs of the war in tlie ſouth, and conſider the tranſ- 
actions ol the grand army in New York and the Jer. 
ſies.— Near the concluſion of the laft cam- 
paign, "Ln Cornwallis ' had almoſt *over*run the 
Jerſies, and had a proached near to Philadelphia, 
-Nothipg, except "pt Delaware, appeared to be an im- 
pediment in the way of 'the royal army, becoming 
maſters of the city of Philadelphii and the 2 joining 
provinces. The Americans bad-at'this lime no Ar 
competent to reſiſt the progteſs of the royal forceb. 
The period of time that Waſhington's army had been 
enliſted was now expired, ad the'greateſt part of his 
men were gone home 16 their reſpece places of a. 


bode. It was faid, that the number of his forces tllat 


continued embodied did not exceed three thouſand 
men. At the opening of the campaign his army was 
rated at twenty. five thouſarid, and ſome affirmed that 
at that time it was more numerous; "but now it was 
greatly reduced, and ſcarcely exceeded! three thouſand 
effective troops. Some mall Parties from perſonal 
attachment, local cikcümſtanees, or A ſuperior rſe- 
verance of /bravery; ſtill continued with the Bebe 

als Waſhington and Lee; bur were fo jnconfiderables # 
force as not to demand much attention from the royal 
| amy. It required ſome time” to raiſe à ne army, 


Which i in the mean time could afford but. little afliſt 
Ance or comfort to the coloniſts.” 
About this time an accident happened which was 
very detrimental to the intereſt of America, and tend- 
ed much to diſcourage the colonies” This was the 


taking of General Lee. That officer, at the head of 
a 
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a party of men, being on his march to join General 


Waſhington, who had aſſembled the Penſylvania mi 


litia to ſecure the banks of the Delaware was from 


the diſtance of the Britiſh cautonments betrayed into 
a fatal ſecurity, by which, in crofling the uppermoſt 
part of New Jerſey, from the North River, he fixed his 
quarters, and lay, careleſly guarded, at ſome diſtance 
from the main body. He was betrayed by an inhabi- 
tant, for the ſake of a reward, who informed Colonel 
Harcoürt of the ſituation he was in, who having made 
an excurſion. at the head of a ſmall detachment of light 
horſe; conducted his meaſures with ſo much-addrefs 
and ſecrecy, that the guard was evaded, the centuries 
ſeized without noife, the quarters forced, and Lee car- 
ried off, though all that part of the country was in 
his favour, and that ſeveral guard poſts and armed pa- 
troles lay in the way: There ſeems to have been 
much careleſsneſs in the conduct of the General on 
this "occaſion; and but little judgment in thoſe who 
formed the poſts, and ſet up the patrole. Had the 
Volts and patroles been placed as they ought to bave 
en in the time of war and invaſiou, it would have 
been impoſſſble for one horſeman to have gone over 
ſuch a tract of country, to ſay nothing of 4 detach- 
ment, without alarming the inhabitants, and aſſembling 
thoſe that had arms. The ſmalleſt and the moib ſe- 
eret poſtern way "ought hot ro be neglected; from the 
margin of the ea Bank to the centre of a country, 
and from the centre to the extremities of the whole. 
General Lee acted at this time with as little judgment 


as he did with care 4 for provided he had conſulted 


the dictates of Poltical wiſdom and fagacity, he would 
have kept the ſtricteſt guard to have ſhewn the peo- 


example; to 2 5% in mind of ihe danger 
ce „ 
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they were in from a vigilant enemy, that watched 
every opportunity to take an advantage. By neglect. 
ing this practice, he, to his fad experience, ſhewed an 
example of the truth of this obſervation. _ 
In many cafes che making a ſingle officer priſoner 
would have been a thing of very little confideration 
or moment; but in the then ſtate of America, when 
their forces were raw, a general deficiency of milita- 
ry ſkill prevailed, and the inexperience of the offi. 
cers was even a greater grievance than the want of 
diſcipline among the foldiers. In ſuch a caſe the loſs 
of a commander, whole ſpirit of enterpriſe was dire&- 
ed by great ſkill in his profeſhon, acquired by active 
as well as actual fervice, was of the utmoſt importance, 
and the more diſtreſſing, as there was little ground to | 
hope that it could be ſoon fupplied. | | 
As General Lee was conſidered by thoſe at home | 
as the very chief of all the American officers, it was 
imagined that his being taken would have had a conſi- 
derable effect upon diſtreſſing the coloniſts, and putting p 
an end to the war. The rejoicing among the tories I 
and jac obites, on account of this event, was ſcarcely ( 
a 
{ 


prudent, decent, or becoming. Some; perſonal ani- 
moſity between Mr Lee and ſome other officers in the 
army, as well as perſons of power at court, were ſup- v 
Poſed to have contributed not a little to the triumph h 
and exultation on that occaſion; The taking of Gene- n 
ral Lee was alſo attended with a circumſtance which 


bas produced much i in convenience on both ſides, and h 
of much pain and calamity to many individuals. Not h 
Jong before this accident a cartel, or ſomething of the te 
Rke nature, had been eſtabliſhed for the exchange of L 
priſoners between the Generals Howe and Waſhing- A 


ton, which had been carried into execution ſo far as 
8 | time 


1 
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time and circumſtances would admit. As General 
Lee was particularly obnoxious to government, it 
was faid, and ſuppoſed, that General Howe was con- 
fined by his inſtructions from parting with him upon 

any condition, provided the fortune of war ſhould put 
him into his power. General Waſhington not having 
at this time any priſoner of rank equal to Lee, propoſ- 


ed to exchange ſix field officers for him; the number 


being intended to balance the deſparity: or if this was 
refuſed, that he might be treated and conſidered ac- 
cording to his ſtation, according to the practice of all 
civilized and poliſhed nations, and the precedent which 
the Americans had already ſhewn with regard to Bri- 
tiſh officers in their hands, until an opportunity offer- 
ed for a direct and equal change. The pride of our 
miniſtry, and the preſent ſpirit of the Britiſh officers 
were raiſed to a degree a little too high to liſten ro 
any requeſt of this nature from a rebel commander in 
chief. It was expected that in a little time the colo- 
niſts would be brought to. the feet of che miniſter, and 
General Lee would be dealt with as a ſtate priſoner, 
and treated as one of the chiefs in the rebellion. Pro- 
ſeriptions of a great extent were meditated, and there 
was nothing wanting but ſucceſs to let the world ſee 
how miniſterial vengeance would be executed. Ge- 
neral Waſhington therefore received for anſwer, that 
as Mr Lee was a deſerter from his Majeſty's ſervice, 
he was not to be conſidered as a priſoner of war; that 
he had not at all come within the conditions of a car- 
tel, nor could he receive auy of its benefits, General 
Lee had refigned his half pay at the e of the 
American conteſt, and was none of his Majeſty's offi. 
cers. He could only be conſidered as a ſubject of go- 
ernment, like the xeſt of thoſe who were in arms in 

| America, 
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America, and in no reſpect came under the deſcrip. 
tion of a deſerter from his Majeſty's ſervice. In the 
propoſals for a cartel no particular exceptions of per. 
ſons had been made, and General Waſhington treated 
this doctrine of the miniſtry with the utmoſt contempt. 

In the mean time Lee was confined in the cloſeſt 
manner, and watched and guarded with all the ſtri&- 
neſs. and jealouſy which a ſtate criminal could have 


experienced in the moſt dangerous political conjunc- 


ture. This conduct not only ſuſpended the cartel, but 
induced retaliation: on the other fide ; ſo that Colonel 
Campbell, who had hitherto enjoyed every degree of 
liberty conſiſtent with his condition, and had been 
treated with great humanity by the people of Boſton, 
was now thrown into a dungeon, and treated with a 
rigour equal to the indulgence he had formerly expe- 
rienced. The officers who were priſoners in the 
| ſouthern colonies, though they were not treated ſo 
| ſeverely as Colonel Campbell, were however deprived 
of their parole liberty, and other conveniences, which 
made their ſituation uncommonly eaſy. It was de- 
clared that their future treatment ſhould, in every de- 
gree be regulated by that which General Lee experi- 
enced, and that their perſons ſhould be anſwerable in 
the utmoſt extent for any violence that was offered to 
| Him. According to the rules of juſtice, our miniſtry 


could expect no other ſort of conduct from the colo- 


niſts towards our officers, and whatever might hap- 
pen to them, the blame muſt have reſted upon them- 
ſelves. 

According to the boaſting of that time, General Lee 
was to have been brought over to England to be tri- 
ed as a ſtate priſoner, and there is no queſtion, that if 


as miniſtry had not 8 embarraſſed with regard to 
their 
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their own officers which were priſoners in America, 


General Lee would have felt their vengeance to the 


utmoſt extent. But though he was particularly ill 
uſed for a time, the ſituation of many Britiſh officers 
preſerved - him from the ene that was intended 
for him. 

In the midſt os the enn trying dee 
which happened about this time, the American con- 
greſs ſnewed a wonderful ſteadineſs and reſolution.— 
Far from deſponding, or giving way to any thing like 
unconditional ſubmiſſion, they made no overtures to- 
wards any ſort of an accomodation. Pride, ſhame, 
and the hope of ſubduing the coloniſts, prevented the 
government to make any propoſals of accomodation to 
the congreſs. The coloniſts, as was neceſſary in their 
preſent ſituation, prepared to renew the war with all 
the vigour they were maſters of, and to, repair their 
ſhattered-forces with the utmoſt diligence. It was 
imagined that by their loſſes in the Jerſies, and in other 
parts of the continent, that they would never be able 
again to make any reſiſtance againit the King's forces; 
and that the loſs of General Lee would totally break 
their ſpirits. But all theſe events only rouſed them 
the more, and called forth into exerciſe every latent 
principal of exertion that remained in their fouls. 
They were now convinced that temporary armies 
were not competent for the great object they had in 
view, and that though men engaged for a ſhort and li- 
mited time might repel a ſudden invaſion, yet when op- 
poſed to the conſtant attacks of a powerſul enemy, 
and the continual efforts of regular forees, they were 
far from being ſufficient. They found in experience, 
that they could not hope with an army of new men, 
cbanged every year, to make any eſſectual ſtand againit 
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veteran troops, and their preſent critical ſituation did 


not permit time for changes of trained men for new 
levies, which for ſome time could be of little ſervice, 


To remedy this evil for the future, which could not be 


guarded againſt at preſent, the congreſs iſſued orders 


about the middle of September for levying 88 batta- 


lions, the ſoldiers being bound by the terms of enliſt. 
ment to ſerve during the continuance of the war. 


The number of battalions which each colony was by 


this ordinance appointed to raiſe and ſupport, may be 
gonſidered as nearly an exact political ſcale of their 
comparative ſtrength framed by thoſe who were in- 
rereſted in its correctneſs, and well acquainted with 
their reſpectiye circumſtances, Maſſachuſett's Bay 
and Virginia were the higheſt in the ſcale, being to fur- 
niſh 15 battalions each; Pennſylvania came next, and 
was rated at 12, N orch Carolina 9; Connecticut and 
Maryland 8 each; New York and the Jerſies each 
4, the latter being conſidered as one gayernment.— 
This was the preſent compliment of men to be raif- 
ed to make up a ſtanding army during the continuance 
of the war, and when full, were thought ſufficient for 
any emergency. It muſt be allowed that the con- 
greſs took every rational ſtep to form this army, and 
the army when raiſed did not diſappoint their expect- 
ations. Money was not wanted, nor any encourage- 
ment that could be given to inne the ver, of the 
people to enliſt. 
The liberality of the A in its enenurage: 
ment to the troops was proportioned to the neceſlity 
of ſpeedily completing the new army. They not on- 
ly gave a bounty of twenty dollars to each ſoldier at 
the: time of enliſting, but allotted lands ar the end of 
the war to ſuch as ſurvived, and to the repreſentatives 


of 
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of all that ſhould Happen to be ſlain in battle in differ- 
ent ſtated proportions, from oo acres, the allotment 
of a Colonel, to 150, which was that of an Enſigu; 
the private men and the non-commiſſioned officers 
were to have 100 acres each. To prevent the 
thoughtleſs, the prodigal, or worchleſs, obtaining for 
trifles what was due to the brave and meritorious, for 
their blood and ſervices, all theſe lands were render - 
ed unalienable during the war, no aſſignment being to 
de admitted at its concluſion. The congreſs had be- 
fore, as an encouragement to their forees, decreed, 
that all their officers, by ſea or land, who were or 
might be diſabled in action, ſhould receive during life, 
one half of the monthly pay to which they were en- 
titled by their rank in the ſervice; at the time of their 
meeting with the misfortune. Though theſe encou- 
ragements were great, yet it appears as if the condi- 
tion of ſerving during the war was not generally a- 
greeable io a people ſo little accuſtomed: to any kind 
of ſubordination and reſtraint.. So that in the month 
of November the congreſs found it neceſſary to admit 
of another mode of enliſting for the term of three 
years. This was certainly more reaſonable, though 


perhaps it might not anſwer the purpoſe of a ſtanding 


army ſo well. According to this new mode, the ſol. 
diers were to receive the ſame bounty with others, 
but were cut out from any allotments of lands. It 
has been affirmed by the people at home that even 


after allthefe encouragements that the buſineſs of re- 


cruiting went on ſlowly. But this does not at all ap- 
pear.; for when the time of action called them forth, 
we do not find that their armies were deficient; and 
even the Britiſh miniſter in the ſenate affirmed, though 

74 afterwards 
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aſterwards he changed his tone, that they were dow. 
ble. in number to the King's forces. 

The reaſon of making promiſes of land to the ſoldi- 
ers was intended to be a counter-balance to a ſimilar 
meaſure adopted by the crown. Large grants 
of vacant lands were made, to, be diſtributed ar the 
end of the troubles to every one of the royal highland 
emigrants, and ſome other new-raiſed troops in Ame. | 
rica, as a reward for their expected zeal and loyalty f 
in the reduction of the coloniſts. A meaſure which 
tended more to excite and increaſe the animoſity of | 
the people, than any. others which could have been a 
deviſed in ſuch circumſtances. *-For they univerſally [ 
_ conſidered the term vacant as ſignifying the ſame thing f. 
as forfeited, which being an effect of the treaſon laws Vi 
yet unknown in America, excited the greater hor- p 
ror”; the people being well aware, from the experi- al 
ence of other countries, that if the ſweets of forfeiture 
were'once taſted it would be equally happy and unu- 
foal if any other limits. than thoſe which nature had 
aſſigned, could reſtrain its operation. The annual 
ſupplies raiſed in the colonies” by their reſpective al. 
ſemblies being inſufficient to provide for ihe extraordi 
nary expences of ſo large an army, together with othet 
numerous contingencies inſeperable from ſuch a war, 
the congreſs found it neceſſary ro negociate a loan to 
anſwer theſe purpoſes: They accordingly paſſed a re- 
ſolution to borrow five millions of TONE an intereſt 
of four per cent, and to pledge the faith of the Unit- 
ed States for the payment of both ene ane inte. 
8 
The Wilm and prudence of the cone aid not 
forſake them in the time of the greateſt hardſhips ;— 
they always found expedients and reſources anſwera- 


ble to the exigencies of their affairs. In this critical 
ſituation 
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tuation of their country, when the preſervation of 
their country, and the preſervation of Philadelphia 
was almoſt hopeleſs, and a time when Lord Cornwal- 
lis had over - run the Jerſies, and the Britiſh forces 
had taken poſſeſſion of the towns and poſts on the 
Delaware, the congreſs publiſhed an addreſs to the 
people in general, but more particularly to thoſe of 
Philadelphia and the neighbouring ſtates. - The inten- 
tion of this addreſs was to awaken the attention of the 
people, remove their deſpondency, renew their hopes 
and ſpirits, and confirm their intentions of ſupporting 
the war, by ſhewing that no other means were left 
for the preſervation. of their rights and liberties, for 
which they originally contended. But it was prinei- 
pally deſigned to promote the completing of the new 
army, and to call out the inhabitants to the defence 
of Philadelphia. For theſe purpoſes they enumerat- 

ed the cauſes of the troubles, the grievancesthey had 
endured, the late oppreſſiye laws that had been paſſed 

againſt them; they inſiſted much upon the contempt 

that had been thrown upon their petitions and appli- 

cations for redreſs of grievance z and to ſhew that no 
alternative but war, or à tame ſubmiſſion and reſigna- 

tion of all that could be dear to mankind ;. they aſſert- 

ed, that even the boaſted commiſſioners for giving 

peace to America had not offered nor did yet of- 
ter, any terms but pardon upon abſolute ſubmiſſion.— 
From this detail and theſe premiſſes they deduced the 
neceſſity of the act of independency, affirming that it 
would have been impoſſible for them to have defend- 
ed their rights againſt ſo powerful an agreſſor, aided 
by large armies of foreign mercenaries, or to have 
obtained that aſſiſtance from other ſtates, which was 
abſolutely neceſſary to their preſervation, whilſt they 
| | N acknowledged 


* 
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acknowledged the ſovereignty, and confeſſed themſelyes 
ſubjects of that power agaiaſt which they had taken 
up arms, and were engaged in ſo cruel a war. They 
ſet forth the ſacceſs that had in general attended their 

cauſe and exertions, contending chat the preſent ſtate 
of weakneſs and danger did not proceed from any ac. 
tual loſs or defeat, or from any defect of valour in 
their troops, but merely from the expiring of the 
terms of thefe ſhort enliſtments, which had in the be. 
ginning been adopted froin an attention to the eaſe of 
the people. They aſſured them that foreign ſtates 
had already rendered them eſſential ſervices, and bad 
given them the moſt poſitive aſſurances of further ad, 
And they excited the indignation of the people by ex- 
Patiating upon the unrelenting, cruel, and inhuman 
manner in which the war was carried on, not only by 
the auxiliaries, but even by the Britiſh forces them- 
felyes. They inſiſted, with an energy peculiar to men 
ſenſible of fo great an injury, upon the behaviour of 
the Britiſh men and officers, in murdering the de- 
tenceleſs, plundering the innocem, raviſhing women 
and deſtroying infants. - 'Fhe colouring. on this occa- 
ſion might poſſihly be too ſtrong, but it has been al- 
lowed on all hands that there was too much reafon 


for complaints of this kind. This odium fell firſt up- 


on the Heffians, and ſince that time has reſted upon 


them, though che Britiſh troops were far from eſcap- 


ing a ſhare of this imputation. Fne former being na- 
turally fierce, cruel, and ignorant of the rights” of man- 
Kind, were - acquainted. with no laws but thoſe of 
deſpotiſm, and with no manners, except thoſe: eſta- 
bliſhed within the narrow confines of their own go · 
verumem, knew no diſtinction between ravaging and 
plundering an enemy's country, where no preſent ad- 

1 vantage 
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vantage was intended, except booty nor any future 
benefit, except that of weakening the enemy, and the 
reducing a malcontent people to a due ſenſe of obedi · 
ence to their ſovereign. | 
It was faid, to reconcile tnofe barbarians to fo 

and ſtrange an adventure, ſome idea had 1 85 
out to them in Germany, that they ſhould obtain large 
Portions of lands which they were to conquer in Ame- 
rica; and that this notion, however abſurd, had made 
chem at firſt conſider the original poſſeſſors as their 
natural enemies; but when they diſcovered their miſ- 
take, they confidered che moveable plunder of the 
country not only as a matter of right. but as an ade- 
quate recompence for undertaking ſuch a voyage, and 
engaging in ſuch a war. Perhaps this military rapine 
and plunder” may be acccounted for without ſuch 
adoption as this now mentioned. It was obſerved from 


the beginning, the moſt mortal antipathy ſubſiſted be - 


tween the Americans and Hefſfans: the former con- 
tending for freedom and filled with the higheſt notions 
of the natural rights of mankind, regarded with 
equal contempt and abhorrence a people whom they 


* 


conſidered as the moſt ſordid of all mercenary ilaves, 


in reſigning all their faculties to the will and pleaſure 
of a petty deſpot, and becoming the ready inſtrumems 


: - 
©. 


» 
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of cruel tyranny. They reproached them with the 


higheſt degree of moral turpitude in thus engaging in 
a domeſtic quarrel, in which they had neither intereſt 
nor concern, and quitting their homes in the old world, 
to butcher a people inthe new, from whom they had 
never received the ſmalleſt offence or injury; but who, | 
on the contrary, had for a century paſt, afforded a a 
comfortable aſylum to their harraſſed and oppreſſed 
Fountrymen, who had fled in multitudes thither 
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to eſcape from a tyranny ſimilür to that under which 
they were now acting, and to enjoy the bleſſings of a 
_ liberty moſt generonſiy held out to them, of which 

theſe mercenaries would moſt impiouſly. bereave the 
German as well as the Engliſh Americans. Such ſen. 
timents and reproaches did not fail to encreaſe their 
natural ferocity and rapaciouſueſs, and it is ſaid that they 
continued in a courſe of plundering until they became 
ſo encumber2d and loaded with ſpoil, and ſo anxious 
for its preſervation, that it turned to be a great hin- 
drance to their military operations. It is a thing ob- 
vous to all who have conſidered human nature, and 
made obſervations upon the different characters of 
men in ſociety, that thoſe under deſpotic governments 
are generally the moſt ignorant and the moſt cruel of 
- mankind, and keeneſt of plundering their enemies.— 
Men who are inſtructed in the rights of human nature, 
- unleſs in the very heat of paſſion; will be ready to go- 
vern their behaviour by the laws of Humanity, and 
ſhudder at cruelty which peryerts the firſt pr 
_ of nature. | 

However much this conduct of the Heſſian troops x 

might be contrary to the nature and diſpoſition of the fr 
\. + Britiſh commanders, it was an evil not eaſily to be re- : 
® - . medied. They were afraid to hazard the ſucceſs of jr 
the war in ſo diſtant a ſituation, and ſuch precarious 
and critical circumſtances, by quarrelling with auxil- 


* 


d 
ries Who were nearly as numerous and powerful a ah 
their own forces. Allowances were neceſſary, it was g 


| aid, to be made far differences of manners, opinions, 
and even ideas of military rules and practice. Men a 
- muſt make ſome apologies for errors which they them- 
| ſelves in ſome meaſure purſue ;/ and which, although 
they do not proceed i in the ſame manner, in the end 
0 come 


royal cauſe. 
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come to the ſame concluſion. It will be impoſſible; 
by any principles of moral rectitude, to vindicate ei- 
ther the produce of the. Tartan or the authors of the | 
War, 

General Howe had 8 great difficulty to 
ſupport that character which he and his family have 
long ſuſtained, by acting according to his wiſhes in ma- 
naging parties on this occaſion. It was next to impoſ- 
ſible thai the deyaſtation and diſorder practiced by the 
Heſſians ſhould not operate upon the Britiſh troops. — 
It would have been difficult to puniſh tranſgreſſions 
on the one ſide which were praiſed without reſerve 
or reprehenſion on the other. Every fucceſsful devi- 
ation from order and diſcipline in war is generally ſuc- 
ceeded by others till greater. No relaxation can take 
place without the moſt ruinous conſequences. The 
ſoldier who at firſt ſhrinks at trifling exceſſes, will, in 
a ſhort time, if they paſs without repreheaſion, pro- 
ceed without heſitation to the greateſt enormities. 
From theſe cauſes above-mentioned aroſe theſe com- 
plaigts of the Americans concerning the deſolation that 
was ſpread over the Jerſies, and which, by affecting 
friends and moderate people, as well as enemies, did 
great injury to the royal cauſe, | The latter were 
thereby united more cloſely, and urged to action, and 
the former were in great numbers detached fram the 
This effect was not confined to the imme- 
diate ſufferers; it extended through the colonies, 
where the accounts of the conduct of the ai my was 
publiſhed, and imbittered the minds of all the coloniſts | 
againſt the military and the cauſe they were ſupport» 
ing. When the accounts of the barbarities of our 
army were tranſmitted to Europe, they greatly affect. 
ed our national character, eſpecially 1 in F rance, where 
the 
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the people in general through the whole courſe of this 
conteſt have heen ſtrongly on the ſide of the Ameri. 
gans. Among thoſe the reporis were received gree. 
dily and as readily believed. There was one proceed. 
ing that, was greatly cenſured by all our neighbours, 
and juſtly. deſeryed to be reprobated by all civilized 
nations ;—that was the deſtruction of the public libra- 
ry at Trenton, andof the college and library at Prince- 
town, together with, a celebrated orrery, made 
Pottenhouſe, ſaid to be the beſt in the world. Theſe 

| ; were deſtroyed by our army without remorſe or com- 
1 pundction. Itwould appear that the Engliſhand German 
| troops made war with literature itſelt; for the library 
at New York ſeems to have met with the ſame fate, 
fũor a Glaſgow bookſeller; declared in paſſing through 
Newcaſtle, that he purchaſed a book in Glaſgow, which 
Was part, of the Plunder of New Vork. In the molt 

| Gothic ti rimes of harbarity it was ſeldom known that 
places of Jearning, or thoſe. of public worſhip were 
plundered. by. the ſierceſt enemy. It was left to the pre- 
ſent poliſhed and, polite-age, and the preſent mild go- 
vernment, to make yas with literature and the goſpel. 
To tara p laces of divine, worſhip into theatres or play- 

- houſes, or to reduce them to aſhes;/was reſerved for 
thoſe herocs ho. acted under the auſpices of a mini- 
ſter who had once been diſgraced for cowardice and 
difobedience by the higheſt authority; and knew bet- 
ter to puſh, on others to dangerous exploits than riſk 
his own life in the ſmalleſt degree. The inviſible en- 
ergy of chis cowardly influence, ſeems to have perrad- 
ed the whole meaſures of our army on this occaſion, 
and puſhed them on to practices which future ages will 
reflect upon with horror and aſtoniſnhment. I he pre-: 
ident of the Follege e of neee in New Jerſey was 
. becom: 
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become peculiarly obnoxions to the friends of goveru- 
ment: he had been called from North Britain to that 
appointment, and had for many years been con- 
ſpicuous lor an attachment to liberty. The leading 
party in his own country, who were never his friends 
while he continued there, were the principal promot- 
ers of the American war in North Britain, and as he 
was well known to many in the army who were con- 
nected with that party and thtir friends, it was ſup- 
poſed that the deſpite ſhewed to this college was prin- 
cipally aimed at the preſident. He was lately made 
a member of the continental congreſs which rendered 
him ſtill more conſpicuous as well as obnoxious. A 
ſermon: which he preached before the congreſs, tho” 

a very moderate and ſenſible diſcourſe, was lerved i in 
Scotland ĩn the ſame manner as the e over which 
he preſided was ſerved in America, It was publiſh- 
ed in Edinburgh and "Glaſgow with nores moſt dif- 

reipe ciſul to the author aud the cauſe Which he was 
engaged in ſupport inge The old enmity that was 
ſhewn to him when in his own un try, on this 'oced: 
ſion broke out with new. violence; and that party 
which has long been ſapping the FoUridafions of the 
church of Scotland, ſhewed an inclination by their at- 
tacks upon his character to aim a blow at the churches 
in America,” In England their obſervations were 
laughed at, and in America deſpiſed, but their inten- 
tions were thereby known, aud their folly. made ma- 
niſeſt to all men ine me rt Int, 

In about a month after che taking of New York; 
the iahabitants of that iſland preſented a petition to 
Lord and General Howe, the commiſſioners for reſtor- 
ing peace to the colonies, ſigned by Daniel Horſe · 
mander and Oliver de Lany, and 946 otbers, declaring 

| their 
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. ö and their achnotvledgment of the con- 
| 7 


Mutianal authority of Great Britain over the colonies; 
and. praying that in conſepuence of former declarations 
: iffued by the commiſſioners that the city and country 
* might be reſtored to his Majeſty's peace and protec- 
tion. This petition to the commiſſioners was follow- 
ed by another to the fame purpoſe, from the treehold. 
ers and inhabitants of Queen's county in Long Iſland. 
It was. obſerved. of theſe petiti ons, that the acknow- 
Jedement of the conſtitutional ſupremaey in one, and 
of the conſtitutional authority in the other, was ve. 
ry guardedly expreſſed, all mention of parliament 
and the great queſtion of een fubmiſſion 
being left totally untouched. —It is alſo remarka- 
ble that though the inhabitants of New Vork Ifland 
and Queen's county, beſides raiſing a conſiderable bo- 
dy of troops for the King's ſervice, an d (eſtabliſhing 
a ſtrong militia for the common defence, had given e- 
very other teſtimony of loyalty which could be ex. 
pected or wiſhed, yet their petitions were not taken 
notice of, nor were they reſtored to thoſe rights which 
they expected in conſequence of the declarations, as 
well as of the late * for the eee of com · 
miſſioners. | 
The doubtful — tent Gramion of Philadelphis 
which by a night or two's froſt would have been ex- 
poſed to the Britiſh forces, obliged the congreſs, about 
the end of the year to remove to Baltimore Town, in 
Maryland. In this ſtate of public danger, the Ameri- 
cans were not a little alarmed by ſome diſſentions in 
the cougreſs. Ihe declaration forindependency, as was 
already mentioned, had met with much oppoſition in 
Philadelphia, not only from the tories, ' but from many' 
- #ho'in-all matters had been among the moſt forward 


if 
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oppoſing the claim of the'crown' and parliament.— = 
” hires fr of the queſtion through the province by 
a great pens ty was far from lefſening the bitterneſs 
of thoſe Who oppoſed ir, among whom were moſt of 
the quakers, who were à powerful bod y in that colo 
ny. The diſcontented in this affair, as is often the 
caſe, forgetting their former profeſſions and princi-' 
ples, mingled their paſſions and reſentments with their 
preſent oppoſition, and joined with thoſe they had 
formerly perſecuted and deſpiſed, againſt their friends,” 
whereby a ſtrong and formidable oppoſition was form- 
ed. This oppoſition" appears to have been formed 
of men who joined in oppoſition to government at firſt 
from principles' of mere private intereſt; or had in the 
hurry of party been brought over to take à ſide, with- 
out cooderlhg well the conſequences, © Theſe were 
ſome what like party we have at home, who will ex- 
claim loudly againſt the meafures of rhe goyernment,” | 
which appear to affect their own intereſt, but in the 
time of a general election, either for fear of ſome” 5 
private lofs, or for the ſake of a bribe will ack diame- 
trically eont all their profeſſions PEE wu | 
rit, and detlared regard to the common weal. © N. 
In conſequence of this diſſention, and ill hege of: 
the provineial arms during a great parttef the cam- 
paign, ſome who minded their own intereſt and ſafety 
more than the common cauſe of the eolonies, deſerted - 
the congreſs, and fled to New Vork to the Britiſh - 
commiſſioners to claim the benefit of the general par- 
don that had been offered, expecting as matters then 
ſtood to returm ſpeedily) home in triumph. Among 
theſe was Mr Galloway, whom we ſhall have occa- 
Fon to takte notice of afterwards; the family of the 
_ and ſome other leading men in Pennſylvania 
E e and 
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2 05 which ſcems io have been given uf as Bot prac. 
rigab 1 PPS Pay: not thought neceſſary at this l time, 
of the year be now to turn. ſevere, 


Wale edel was not ſo fer. i 4 10 make, a paß. 
ſage a:croſy.the Dee ware ; the King's troops found, 
i rx, 29 go into cantonments about the middle 


of December... Their.cantouments; formed an 1 


ſize chain from Brunſwick oh the; Rariton tg the, D Eo, 


lawares occupying not only the towns, poſts and villas 


ges, vhich came within the deſcriptionoſ the line, but 
thoſe, alſo op, dhe banks of the Delaware for leveral 
miles, ſo chx the; latter, compoſed. a from at che 


of che ling, which looked over: to Philadelphia, The 


royal forges-ſeemed now to enjoy perfect tranquiliiy, 
aud there appeared no danger of their deſigns, being 
 Ingeprupted; or of their ſecuriiy puiting them in dan: 
ger. The Americans were in ſuch a fituazipp, as ſeemed. 


not to promiſe any thing in their favour, nor threat - 
en any; moleſtation to their enemies. Ia thisiſtate of 


an and intrepid enterprize was executed, 
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than real energy; but in its conſequemtes changed 
in a great memiure the whole tortune of the War. 

General Waſhingronz who had mire throggh de · 
ſign chan neceſfity reduced his army to the ſeemingly: 
low ſtute in wich it then was, had uſed all methods in 
appe arunces, and had ſufficiently impreſſed them with 
an idea of his ĩimpotency. On this account the King's 
forces, imagiming there wus now no danger, began to 
enjoy themſelves in their winter quarters, and lived in 
a ſecurity eonſiſtent with their ideas of ſafety. (olo- 
nel Rall, a brave and experienced officer, was {tation- 
ed with three battallons of Heffiarisz a few Britiſh 
light horle; and fifty Chaſſeurs, making in all about fif 
teen Rundred, at Trenton on the Delaware, which 
was the higheſt poſt that the Błitiſh troops occupied - 
upon that river: Colonel Donop lay at Bordevrowng 
u few miles lower down the river; a third body was 
ſtationed at Burlington, within twenty miles of Phila» 
delphia. The troops ar Trenton; as well as the other 
torps in the neighbburing cantonments, partly from an 
apprehenſion of the weakneſs of the enemy, and part- 
ly from the contempt in which they held them, conſi- 
lered themſelves in as perfect a ſtare of ſecurity, as if 
they had been performing garriſon duty in their bwn 
Eontirry, in a time of the profoundeſt peace. This 
ſuppoſed ſecurity as is uſual with militafy people, in- 
creaſed the licentionſaeſs aud laxheſs of diſcipline, 
which has been already taken notice of, and producett 
an inatteution to the poſſibility of a ſurpriſe, which 
upon no prineiples of military prudebet tan be juſtifi- 
15 ed, in the neighbourhood of an enemy however weak * 
oe 7 2 mmpdilg aehtit- * 
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General Waſhington had pd foreſeen what 
would happen, and made himſelf particularly ac- 
quainted wich all the circumſtances ot the troops in 
theſe cantonments, and as he perceived the danger 
that was intended for Philadelphia, thought it was 

now à proper occaſion to prevent it, by giving his e. 
nemies a blow that they would ſincerely feel. To per. 

form this deſigu, he reſolved to attack the Britiſh 

troops in their cantonments, by bringing his troops 
together in one point, and by mak ing an attack upon 
them ſeparately, make a bold puſh to defeat them in 
their ſequeſtered and ſecure ſituation. Should he hap. 
pen to ſucceed only in part of his plan, he was perſuad- 

ace he could make his enemies contract their conton- 
ments, and make them forſake the vicinity of the ri- me 
ter when they found that it was not a ſufficient guard the 
to cover their quarters from inſult and danger. By this 
means he would for the preſent ſecure Philadelphia, up 
which was the principal object of his attention. For lay 
theſe purpoſes he took the neceſſary meaſures for af- ced 
ſembling his troops, which conſiſted chiefly of drafts ef: 
from the militia of Penſylvania and Virginia. Theſe tan 
were to march in three div iſions to an appointed ſta- fior 

tion on the Delaware as foon as it was dark, and with the 

as little noiſe as poſſible. This was performed upon hay 
de evening of Chriſtmas. Two of theſe diviſions were fr 

_ commanded by the Generals Erving and Cadwallader, trea 
e firſt of which was to paſs the river at Trenton- dy. 
Ferry; about à mile below the town, and the other but 
till lower towards Bordentowu. The principal corps thro 
"was commanded by General Waſhington in perſon, ven 
aſſiſted by the Generals Sullivan and Green, and con- I field 
ſiſted of about 2500 men, provided with a train of ten I ed, 
mall braſs field — Wich chis corps he arrived 

at 
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at Me-Kenny 's:Ferry,' at the time appointed, H in 
betore midnight to paſs over that diviſion, and the ar- 


tillery, and then it wouldsbe no difficulty to reach 


that place before daylight, and effectually to ſurpriſe 
Colonel. Rall's brigade. The paſlage was however 
difficult; the river was ſo encumbered with ice that 
it was with great labour that they could work the 
boats croſs the river, which retarded their paſſage to 
much that it was near four o'clock before it was com- 
pleted. They were alſo hindered in cheit march by a 
violent ſtorm of ſnow and hail, which rendered the 
way ſo flippery, that it was with difficuliy they reach - 
ed the place ot their deſtination by eight o clock. 

The detachments were formed in two diyiſions im- 
mediately upon their landing, one of which turning to 
their right, took the lower road to Trenton; and the 


other, with General Waſhington, proceeded along the 


upper road to Pennington. Notwithſtanding the de- 
lays and interruptions they met with, and the advan- 
ced ſtate of day light, the Heſſians had no knowledge 
of their approach, until an advanced poſt at ſome diſ- 
tance from the town was attacked by the upper divi- 
ſion; the lower diviſion about the ſame time driving in 
the out grounds on their ſide.— The regiment of Rall 
havingſbeen detached to ſupport the picquet which was 
firlt attacked; was ſoon put into diſorder by the re- 
treat of that party, and obliged to rejoin the main bo- 
dy. Colonel Rall now bravely charged the enemy, 
but being ſoon mortally wounded, the troops were 
thrown into diſorder, after a ſhort encounter, and dri. 
ren from their artillery, which conſiſted of fix braſs 
held pieces, Thus overpowered and neatly ſurround- 
ed, after an ineffectual attempt io retreat to Prince- 
lomn, the three regiments of Rall, Loſsberg, and 

* 


maintain its ground at Trenton, there being a body of 
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Knyphaiſen, wete dbliged/to ſurrender priſonett of Ml « 
war. Some few of the Qhuſſeura, and ſoine ſtragglert Ml | 
made their eſcape along the river fide to Bordentowu. 
Several of the Heffians that had been out plundering 
in the country and accordiugly abſent from their d 
that morning, took the ſame way of ſaviug themſelves, 
while their crime was *eGhcealed under the Sener 
misfortune. 3 

The ofs of the Heſfians in kiled and wounded was 
very inconfiderable ; their loſs in this reſpect did not 
exceed torry at moſt. The loſs of the Americans was 
in more inconſiderable. The priſoners amounted to 
918. Thus one part of General Waſhington's plat 
was executed with ſucceſs; but the two others failed 
in the execution, the quantity of ice being ſo great that 
the diviſions under Erving and Cadwallader, found the 
rivet at the places they were to croſs impafſible. Had co 
not this happened, and that the firſt according to hs 
orders had been able to take poſſeſſion of the Brides I iny 
over Trenton Creek, not one of thoſe that fled to Bor- 
detirowti would have eſcaped. Had the deſign beet 
executed in all its parts, and the three divifions had 
joined after the affair at Trenton, it ſeems probable; 
that they would ave ſwept all the poſts on the rivet 
before them. 

Ins his prefent frtdrions, General Waſhington could 
not Petey farther in bis plan of operation. The 
force he had with him was far from being able t 


light infantry at Princetowu, which was only a fer 
es diſtant; which by the junction of Donop's bri: 
gade, or other bodies Bo the neareſt cantonments, 
would have ſoon ſwallowed up his little army. He ac 


cordingly repaſſed rhe Delaware the ſame evening. 
carrying 
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carrying with. him the priſoners, who with their arul 
lery — . — colours, 3 a, day, af new and joyful tri. 
umph, in, Philadeſphi This ſmall ſneceſs wonderful 
ly raiſed, the ſpirit of 3 e Solace. 15 a ſtrange, but 
a gene mal diſpoſuion in mankind io, be more afraid ws 
hoſe, they do nat Know. than, of, thoſe. with, whom 
they a5 acquainted. . | Nifferenger of dreſs, of arme. 
complexion, beard, calour. of. the hair or eyes, wich 
the genera} mein aud countenance, haze. on variqus 
occaſions. has. ſurprifing, feds, . upon even brave and, 
experienced ſgldiers, . The Heſſians had hitherto been 
very terripie to the Americans, and. che taking a whole; . 
brigade of them priſoners, appeared: ſo incredible at 
Philadelphia. that the very, time they were marchi 98 
to that city, eople were contending in different parte 
that the who e.ſtory. WAS, a fiction, and. that. indeed id 


could not be true. The charm, was howeyer brite 


and the Fieſbans were no longer terrible. Theſe 
inyincihlę tropps. were, found both to be . 
and capable of, being: ſubdued ; and. the Americans 
faund, that by, ſuitable exertions of their own ſtrength... 
they, were a match for the moſt terrible af thein ene- 


mies. From this time they began 10 underſtand their 


own, importance, and made our men, fad their impref 
ſion more heavily, than for ſame time before. This 
ſo far turned the ſcale, of ſucceſs, that aur troops ne- 


er after that time gained an adyanjage chat was Ae 
real emolument tothem. 


General Waſhington Was Ne by. 13 ct 


regiments-from Virginia and Maryland, ag well as with, 
ſeveral new bodies of. Penſylvania militia, who, with 
thoſe of that, province. under his command, were much 
dilinguiſhed in the hard ſervice of the enſuing winter 
Wang, The ſurprile at. Trenton did, not excite. , 


leſs 


1 


| 
; 
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| Jeſs amazement in the Britiſh and auxiliary quarter 
than it did joy in thoſe of the Americans, ' That three 


* 
- 


profeſſion; ſhould lay down their arms to à ragged and 


untrained militia, and that With ſcarcely any Toſs on 


their fide, ſeemed an event of fo extraordinaty a na- 
ture, that it gave full ſcope to the operation of cons 
jecture, ſuſpicion, cenſure, and malignity, as different 
perſons were differently affected. General Howe was 
blamed for making ſo extenſire a chain of cautonments; 
Rall was blamed for marching out of the tovn to meet 


the enemy; and the Heſhans were blamed, for cow. 
ardice in the opinion of their allies, General Howe 


was certainly led into this error by the deep ſcheme. 
Tue e. 


which General Waſhington had faid, — an was 
catched in a ſnare that very few perſons cold have e. 
ſcaped, | The American General had ſo exguiſitehy 
counterfeited weakneſs, fear, and diltrefs, that even 
his own friends had the ſame apprehenſions that his 
enemieg had concerning his fitvation. It Mas no won. 
der that General Howe imagined there was no danger 


froma General that appeared" to have neither men, 
money, nor any preſent reſoufces. he friends of 


General Howe vindicated his cha racter by alledging, 
that he not only depended upon tlie weakneſs of the 
enemy, but waß influenced to make ſuch canto nments 
to cover and protect Monmouth county, where a great 
number of the people were well · affected to govern- 
ment. It was added in his defence, that perhaps no 
line of cantoument or poſts can be ſo perfectly con- 
triyed as· not to admit of an impreſſion, in ſome part, 
by a force much inferior to the aggregate power ofthe 
deſenſivre., It upon the whole appears, that on this 
gceaſion General Howe was outwitted by General 
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General Waſhington. As ts Colonel Rall, provid- 

ed the charge againſt him was juſt, his miſcondu& 

proceeded from the ſame error which prevailed ge- 
nerally among both officers and men of the Britiſh as 

well as the Heſſian forces. From their ſucceſſes and 
Ge in the former campaign, which they per- 
eived they had in every action, they held the colo- 

tiſts in the utmoſt contempt, both as men and'as ſol- 
diers ; and'were ready to attribute all their advanta- 
zes to tlieit d perſonal bravery, which were in fact 
derived from a number of other occurrent circum- 
ſtances 3 from military (Kill, experience, and diſcipline, 
from the ſuperior Excellency of their ſmall arms, ar- 
tillery, and of all other engines, and ſupplies neceſ- 
fary for war; and ſtill more particularly to a better 
ſupply, and a more dexterous uſe of the bayonets, 
which gave them a great ſuperiority over the Ameri- 
eans; who were büt badly furniſhed with this Kind of 
arms; atid were hot expert in the uſe of them! 

Ine King's troops begati now to perceive that they 
had hore to do than ſport themſelves in winter quar- 
ters. The alarm that was now ſpread induced the 
Brijſh and auxiliary troops immediately to aſſemble, 
and General Grant, with the forces at Brutifwick ro 
advance ſpeedily ro Princetown, whilſt Lord Corn- 
Wallis who was gone to New York in his way to Eng- 
kind, found it neceffary to delay his y6yage; aud re- 
turn tothe defence of the Jerſeys. They found that 
they were not how without ati enemy to encounter, for 
| General Wafhipgton having teceived reinforcements, 
had again paſſed the Delaware, and was with his 
Whole force at Trenton. Lord Cornwallis advanced 
preſently to attack him, and found him ſtrongly poſt- 
ed at the back of — Mou ; and in poſſeſſion of 
n 5 For 
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the Bridge and other paſſages which were well co- 
yered and defended by artillery. After à few ſkir- 
miſhes, a canonade enſued, which continued until 
night; the Brniſh forces on this oecaſſon were oblig- 
ed to proceed with conſiderable caution, and the re · 
. ere of the fate of the Heſſiaus made our 0 
ficers more cautious than on ſome former occaſi 
A brigade. of the Britiſh troops lay that night at 
Maidenhead, ſix miles from Trenton, and another up · 

on its march frem Brunſwick, conſiſting of the 17th, 
the doch, and $g5th regiments under the command of 
Lieutenant - colonel Mawhood, were at Princetown 
about the fame diſtance from Maidenhead.” This be- 
ing the firuation of both ſides, General Waſhington, 
who was far from intending to hazard a battle hay- 
mg uſed the neceſſary precautions of keeping up the 
patroles and every other appearance of remaining in 
his camp, and leaving ſmall parties to go the rounds 
and guard the bridge and the fords, he withdrew the 
reſt of his forces in the dead of the night, with the 
moſt profound ſilence. They marched with fuch ex- 
pedition to Princetown, that ſuppoſe they took a 
large. compaſs by Allenſtown partly to avoid Trentgn, 
or Aſſumpink Creek, and partly to avoid the brigade 
which lay at Maidenhead, their van fell in at ſurpriſe 
next morning, with Colonel Mawhood, who had juſt 
begun his mareh. Mawhood, net having the ſmall- 


eſt idea of their force, being prevented by the ſog- 


gineſs of the morning and other circumſtances from 
feeing its extent, conſidered it only as an attempt of 


ſome flying party to interrupt his march, and baring 


ö diſperſed: theſe ty whom he was ärſt attack 
cd, puſhet forwards without farther apprehenſions. 


But u x ſhort d. found that not only the 17h 


regiment 


Kier des eco =» 


ed anq lamented. Some have endearoured to account 
1 for 


regiment which he led was attacked on all ſides by a 


ſuperior force, but that it was alſo ſeparated and cut 


of fram the reſt, of the brigade, while he diſco - 
vered by the continual diſtant firing, that the 55th, 
which followed was not in better circumſtances. 
In this dangerous ſiuation, Colonel Mawhood 
ved much bravery, and his regiment behaved with 


| great firmneſs. After a violent engagement, and rhe 


greateſt exertions of courage and diſcipline, they at 
length forced their way through the enemy wich their 
bayonets, and purſued their march to Maidenhead, 
The 55th was ſeverely preſſed, and finding it impoſſi- 


ble to purſue their march, retreated and returned by 


Hilliborough to Brunſwick. The - 4oth regiment, 
which was {till at Prigcetown when the action begun, 
ſulfered leſs than the others, and retreated by ano - 


ther road to the ſame place. The coloniſts confeſſed 


the bravery. of Colonel Mawhood and the-1 7th regi- 


ment, and declared that nothing could exceed their 
valour and intrepediry.. The accounts of the killed 


and wounded on this oecaſion are ſo differently repre- 
ſented that it is not eaſy to extract the truth with cer- 


tainty from ſo many various repreſentations. Our 


ſay that the number of killed, conſidering 


accounts 


the warmth of the engagement, was not ſo conſidera 
ble as might have been expected; it is however al- 


lowed that 200 of theſe three regiments were taken 


priſoners, and the killed were ſome what fewer. Tbe 
loſs of the Americans was ſaid to be much greater, 


eſpecially in killed, though fxom their on accounts 


we are informed that even in ſlain the number of their 


men. was inferior to ours. They loſt Major-General 
Mercer belonging to Virginia, who was much eſteem- 
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for a al iw chi laſt war; Which Bas always 
at home been reptrſeuied 20 u fabtß kütt rhere d were 
_alyays,qnore (of. che coloniſts" killed iu Every aQtion 
than there were of the King's troops. The manner 
of accounting for this diſparity in 'the ſlain i: is, that 
the arms of the coloniſts were not ſo good, nor 
they know how to uſe them ſo well, as the Kit 
, forces; that in loading their Pieces! in che ur 4 
action they did not take time to charge properly. — 
This is a defe& common to both ſides; and Wa piece 
is not properly charged, the goodneſs of it will pro. 
Auce little effect; all the effect proceeding” from 5 
good firelock depends upon the charging of it. The 
ſoldiers in our regiments; were not all veteran more 
than. the Americans; and à young recruit new come 
to a regiment, thowgh be knows ſometlinig of tlie ex- 
erxciſe, will be juſt as raw .in the day of battle 28 à mi- 
litiaman or, nete and bom as veer a ! in 
„loading his pigce. en bel. 
This phenomenon. is Telolved 9 — Americans by 
denying the fact, and aſſerting on the other hand that 
In all engagements upon equal ground and equal ad- 
vantages, the difference of killed and wounded on each 
ide, was, very.nearly; equal. Whatever there may be 
in this diſpute, one ching is certain, _e the coloniſts 
bad the better ;ia this eungagement- | 
Ihis ſpirited and unexpected movement of Waſhing 
ton, with its animated conſequences, recalled Lord 
Cornwallis from the Delaware, who was not without 
3 apprehenſion for che ſaftety of the troops And the 
Fe magazines at Brunſwick. The Americans ſtill avoid. 
ing a general action, and ſatis fied with the preſent 
advantages, croſſed the Mileſtone River; without rl 
further er. In af weeks howe rer . overro 
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Eaſt Jerſey as well as the Weſt, ſpreading themſelves 
over the Rariton, even unto Eflex county, whereby 


ſeizing Newark, Elizabeth -towu and Woodbridge, 


they . maſters of the coaſt oppoſite to Staten 
They took their principal poſts with ſo much 


| * that it was not practicable to diſlodge them. 
The King's army retained only ihe two poſts of Brunſ- 
wick and Amboy, the one ſituated a ſew miles up the 


Rariton, the other on a point of lad at its mout 

and both holding an open communication with New 
Yorkby ſea. Thus by a few well coneerted and fpi- 
rited agions was Philadelphia ſaved, Pennſylvania 


freed from danger, the Jerſeys clearly recovered, and 
A victotious and far ſuperior army reduced to act up- 


on the defenſive, and for ſeveral months reſtrained 
within very narrow and inconvenient limits. Theſe 
actions, and the raiſing himſelt from the ſeemingly 
loweſt ſtate of diſtreſs in vhich he appeared to be i in, 
exalted the character of General Washington as 2 
commander very high, both in Europe aud America: 
and with his proceedings and ſubſequent conduct 
ſeryed. all zogerher to give ſanction to that appellation 

bich is now generally applied to him, of the Ameri- 


can Fabius. Theſe events cangot he attributed td any 


miſconduct in the Britiſh officers and the men whom 


they commanded, but depended entirely upon the 


happy application of a number of powetful and con- 
curring eircumſtances, which were far beyond their 
reach to controul. Many of theſe things which now 
happened had been foreſeen and fotetold from the 
beginning, both by [thoſe who oppoſe publicly! or 
regretted in private this war, and as others ire obvi. 
dus to all men, c may not be improper to mention 


ſome. of thoſe cauſes that clogged it With barten 


Afticultics, 


os: 
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The principal of theſe were, the vaſt extent of that 
continent, with its unuſual, diſtribution into great 
tracts of cultivated and wild territory, the long extent 
of ſea coaſt in its front, and the boundleſs waſtes at 
the back of the inhabited countries, afforded reſource 
or ſhelter in all circumſtances; the numberleſs mac. 
ceflable poſts, and ſtrong natural barriers formed by 
the various combinations of woods, mountains, rivers, 
lakes, and marſhes. All theſe properties and circum- 
ſtances, with others, apertaining to the climate and 
ſeaſons, may be faid 10 fight the battles, of the, inha. 
bitants in a defenſive ,war..;. Totheſe may de added, 
others leſs local. The unexpected unjon and un- 
known ſtrength. of the colonies, the judicious appli- 
cation of that ſtrength by ſuiting the defence to the 
nature, genius, and abilities of the inhabitants, as well 
as to the natural advantages of the country, thereby 
rendering it a war of poſts, ſurprizes, and ſkirmiſhes, 
jaſtead of a war of battles. To all theſe may be ad- 
_ ded, the people were not bridled by ſtrong cities, nor 
tettered by luxury in thoſe that were otherwiſe, ſo 
that the reduction of a capital had no effects up- 
on the reſt of the provinces, and the army could re- 
tain no more territory than what it occupied, which 
was again ol as ſoon as it e to n quar- 
ter. 
The army under. Lord Gondwallis was. now fadly 
firaitened ; during the temaining-part of the winter, 
and the whole: ſpring, while they continued at Brynſ- 
wick and Amboy, they underwent a ſeyere and un- 


remitted duty, whilſt their ranks were continually 


thinned by a continued ſeries of ſkirmiſhes, which 
were productive of no rival advantages on either 


ide, except that they inured the Scoloniſts to military 
ſer vice. 
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ſervice. | Now every load of forage that was procur- 
ed, and every artiele of proviſion which did not come 
from New Tork, was 8 5 for aud purchaſed at 
the expence of blood. 

The conſequences of the late military outrages in 
the Jerſeys were nowſeverelyfeltinthepreſent change 
of circumſtances. As foon as fortune turned, and 
the means were in their power, the ſufferers 6f all 
parties, the well diſpoſed io the royal cauſe, as well 
as the neutrals and Wayerings, now roſe as one man, 
to avenge their perſonal injuries and particular op- 
preſſion. and being puſhed on by a keener ſpur than 
any which a public cauſe or general motive could have 
excited, became its bittereſt and moſt determined e- 
nemies. Thus the whole country, with a few excep- 
tions, became hoſtile : Thoſe who were incapable of 
Wi arms, acting as ſpies, and keeping a continual watch 
es, for thoſe who bore them, ſo that the ſmalleſt mo- 
d- tion could not be made, without its being expoſed 
107 and diſcovered, before it could produce the effects for 
lo which its was intended. Such were the howard 
1p- events that during the winter damped the hopes of 
re- I a vidorious army, and nipt the laurels of the forego- 
ich ng proſperons campaign. Conſidering the behavi- 28 
y- our of our army, ĩt was a juſt act of providence which 

befel them, and the Americans were ſufficiently vin- 
diy dicated in juſtice for the preſent retaliations. 
ter, It has heen W taken notice of, that ſeyeral 
un- itemprs had been made to call off the attention of the 
louthern colonies from rhe general alliance to their 
own jmmediate defence by involving them effeQually 
n civil war and domeſtic contention, either through 
the means of the well · affected in general, the Regu- 


mW n Highland emigrants in the Carolinas, or 
vice. 2 | of 
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e e Signets, have alſo 
no ra En IE, 
+the farages down Mai ye the en Promote 
„Weir de nas of xyranny, and, deſporiſm. Ihe Gifap- 


Þoigxment in theſe attempts did not damp r zeal of 
2 r Gama among the Indian ras ren 


der zhem hopeleſs of till Performing ſoine. e 
vie hy engaging theſe people to male à 15 
"ang Kg Afack the ſouthern colonies 3 in their back "and 
S parts. The Indians arę in en rt fickle 
in their Lich, greedy of pr ND. N Si 

WAR (is not, difficult to N r kſo n 5 0 19 918 as 
.20i8Fgage, chem in the. moſt delp e inhüwen 
dane nes. By a proper ee ſents 
eh may, be perſuaded to break tre 7 2 350 they 
babe el made, or do purſue the 3 1 
baſs ei Pie99-h! appear 0 58 Rabe 
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9,707, this this, occalion. fed all the! method 
4 their, power t6,bring over! fe 4 
fy Por Rt 
- held ont to chem, that a;Briuth . army was 10 
e and after penetrating th "creeks © Chick- 

Sfay and Cherokee couniries, aud being Joined by 
Farriots of thoſe nations, they were to invade 

de Carolinas aud Virginia, hilft anther formidable 
noRREEEoÞF, ſea and, land was to make a powerful im: 
"38! e the c ts. Circular letters. Were feni to 
he fame import. 8 the pri nepal agent for 
51 Indigo affairs, 19 the inhabitants ebe back ſertle- 
„ M&Js, requiring all the, well-alfeed; a8. well as al 
10 thoſe, who, were. o to_preſerye themſelves and 

** families f the jnegeirable calamatfes and de: 

fſtructiot 


on ſaxagerpurpoſes : and defighs, "Th & 
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ſtruction of fan Nag as to he the renlinels: to re. 
pair to the TGyaf fandurd, as (God 45 it Was erected in 
the Crossen, And "t6 bring with them kheir 
horſes, Fattſe, and PÞtoviſlods; for af H,, they were 
promiſed paynient.” They were like wiſe required for 
their” preſent ſecurity and future diſtin ain from the 
King's enemies, to ſubſcribe immediate) to 4 paper, 
declafatory of their üllegiance. This ſcheme was ſo 
plauſible that it ſeemed to operate wonderfülly upon 
the minds of the Indians, and to have prepared them 
in a, great theaſure for à geheral conifederacy againſt - 
the colonies. Even the fix nations who had before 
agreed to a ſtrict nevtrality, now began to commit ſe · 
reral ſmall Hoſtifities, which were afterwards difatow- 
ell by their elders and chiefs; The Creek Indians, 
150 violent, began the ſouthern war with all their 
uſual batbarity, until finding that the expected ſuc- 
cours did not arrive, they with a forefight uncommon ' 
among Indians; ſtopr ſuddenly ſhort, and repenting + 
of What they had done, were in the preſent ſtate of 
affairs. ealily exciſed: and being afterwards applied 
to for aſſiſtance by the Cherokees; returned for an- 
ſwer, chat they, the latter. had pfueked the cen our. 
vl foot, and were welcome to Keep it. e 
Cherokees however fell upon the Lijoining | 


colonies with determined fury, carrying for a part 


of the ſummer ruin and deſtruction wherever 
they came, ſcalping and ſlaughteriug the people; and 
totally deſtroying their ſettlements. They were ſoon 


however checked, and ſeverely experienced, that 


things were much altered ſine the time of their for- 
mer warfare upon the ſame ground, and that the 
martial ſpirit. now prevalent in the colonies was ex- 
tended to their remateſt frontiers. They were not 
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only re ſed and Ar action by inh⸗ 
el en Virginie and G t — . — 
jute heit wf evumry, Whete theit rawns Mfg de 
moliſhed, | their corn: deſtroyed, and their Warriors 
rhinned iu repeated engagements, Until the ation Was. 
reatly emtirthmaced; and the wretched ſurvivors were 
oblized 6 ſubmit to any terms preſcribed by ie Me- 
tors, Whit the neighbouring natjons were flent ſpec- 
tztoks Gb theie>calatiities. The indien war Was not 
more fortunate with reſpe ct to its effefts bn the friends 
of government” in thoſe quarters, who are Land 10 2 
man to Hare e Med the utmeſt averſion io tlie a. 
thoors, and abhorrence of the cruelty of that! neaſvre, - 

and chat ſome of the chief leadets of the Wries 00 0. 
ed a tecanration' of their former princk el, ther erely 
on tat ucchE⁶e It was in the mid't o pl hilltle wg, 

danger of war, and When the ſcale 0 ne fedttic 
ro ptepsbaerste egainſÞ rhe bow by dle defeat 
on Long aud and che reduct jon of New rk, at 1 
nme when” à great and invincible force ce by fea aud 
land, carried rum and conqueſt Wherever it” directed 
its ehtiſeꝶ that all the members of che congrels ven. 


tured et gn that remarkable treaty of perpetual 


compuct add union between the thirteen revolted co - 
lonies.” Ag die have {ten'this treaty at large in ano- 


rher part, we ſhall now pass over it We faying any 


NET URGE it. 


As the political gebates of this bedr ad che pro- 


ceedingityparliatient, are exceecdimgly long and diffu- 
five; an accaunt'of them in this place, "though they 
natitfally fall iu, would diſunite the - biſtory and the 
proprels of the war; they ſhall wheedfors'] 'be added 
at the coveluon of the biltoty of this Jer. 
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1. — THE WAR IN AMERICA, 1 
156 13 £1 bo18919b Las Dolly at 24 
aye ; alre ady given an account of the fituation 
oh 9 5 in America during the winter and gre eat- 
et part of the fpritg. As the ſeaſon opened and eu- 
larged the helg of ee the Britiſh. commanders 
teized the 2dyantages and opportunities which their 
vayal fapenority preſented to them in a country deep- 
ly igtetfected with navigable. rivers, and.contimually 
tad open in other parts by the numberleſs inlets and 
channels which the peculiar conſtruction of the illands 
and coaſts admit in their connection with the ocean 
and thoſe" rivers. In the mean time, à confiderable 
body; of. rgvincial troops was formed under the di · 
r&on of- Sir Wiliam Howe, which in proceſs of 
nme amounted r to ſeveral Nanda Abd which under 
k r denomination included not only Americans but 
Bririfh, an id Iriſh, refagees from the giſterent parts of 
the nol, 4 The officers, ot this: body were geu · | 
flemen,, Who, f for their attachment to the royal cauſe, 
lad | been obliged, 1 to forfake their reſpectire proviu · | 
"By Ge who, lived, under that protection n 
New. I ork Hands. Theſe new trogps were for 
4 lime ol their ſervice placed upon the fame footing 
as to pay, fubliftence, and cloathingwith.the eſtahliſh - 
ed hatſonal bodies of the royal army; With ahis ad 


abb to the private men. and non-commiſſoned 55 


ſicers, that they were entitled to confiderable. allot- 
ments of lands at the end of the troubles. This wea- 
ſure, beſides its utility in point of ſtrength, afforded. 
7 55 preſent pr rovifion to thoſe, who having, laft ers- 
ry thing in this unhappy conteſt, were na throw 


upon the. crown, as their only refuge and ſupport, 


wbilſt an'the other ſide, ipſteadof their being zu heavy 
and 9 burden to the crown, they were 


ak in a conditiog which „ them to beeome 
active 


a eee rr een 


Actixe nnn its ꝙutpoſes. 
At / the, ſame; time, This addition of fHrengir deriyegd 
from and growing in the æountrycamied a yery:flat- 
tering appearance, and ſeemed / co indicate reſources 
for to carrying on the war in the very ſcene of action. 
{This was adeception which government continually 

Judulged, and to which they have always, been 
„dupes. Thoſe emigrants and tories, the greateſt of 
which had fled from diſtant parts with theic/4amilies 
and wich what they could carry with them, were much 
in the ſame ſituation with che army; they had no rell 
enge till the war was over, and coukl only for onte 
recruit the troops, There were but ew of then 
that were in poſſe han of: property, and: during ibe 
time of the ar could be of ng more fer vjce a han com. 
bantm recruits; and ꝓtovided the war ſhould end fuc- 
:xeſsfully;; could be af go more ſerrice than an others 
gvho ſhould chooſe iofſettle in the country, E din 
thoſe parts that were eonſidertd loyal; it was only ihe 
Preſence of the army that made them ſo audi it was 


meceſſicy, and not. 1 0 that drove chem to the 


eee N eee dag & bo 
1 Gorernor Tryon Was! placed Ati che head of alis 
pew corps, who already in his civil capacity com- 
manded tlie militia, and who had been at much pains 
-Anceſtabliſhing it for che ſupport of ihe royal cauſe.— 
He now bore che rank of a Major-general of the pro- 
-Ainclals. T his junction of a few tory provincials with 
he royal army, was conſidered at home as a wohder- 
ul dn aig The friends of the miqiſtry-began to 
boaſt that the Americans were all coming over to che 
ing s fotces, and that there wert as many on the 
3 — of government, es there: were on tlie fide of the 
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poſed the-friendsi of government very mach for n 
appeared æceringy⁴ y ibical chat ſeeing here vere 
ſo many of the Americans on che ide of the royal 
cauſeſ that / there ſhouldv be occaſion cevegys war for 
neu recruit tothe army and eee 
ney for carrying on the warys Falſenood and mdon 

* ſtancy are inſeparably connected. 9. has 44 
General Howe having found byerperienre that 
me coloniſis were not to be ſo eably conquated as hę 
imagined, formed a plan of deſtroying uheir ſtores and 
magazines in lall thoſe. places where he could veach 
them by the aid and aſſiſtance of the ſhippinga i He 
was lafopmedulat they gathered conſidetabie ſtores 
fad magazines at a plate called Pecles- Kid which 


es abdur v miles up:the North River fen Num- 


Works which ferved.as a> kind of port ta. Cuuntiand 


mind, by ſvhieh it had: geceived pro iich and 
-difpedſedy applies. The Americans dutiug dhe hin- 
ter hall builti and ereged milla, as wel, as gſfabliſtixd 
magazizeg, 


in a mountagdous tract eaſied 
Courtland manor-. Ibis was. a, grand: rephſnogy, 
and a place of great ſecurity ; upon thisrhey/Hadcbe- 


ſtowed much paius and expence, and furniſſiad i with 


immenſe ſtares and proviſious of all ſorts. 10 729 


Sir William Howe was informed of thele:ciceum- 


fora, in general, and-was..convincediof itie/conſe- 
quences which would enſue, provided thelt reſoutdes 
which the enemy had provided with ſo Imyciizlabour 
and indaſtry were cut off. He knew thats ageneral 
itttempt upon Courtland : manot would not, ou V be 
dangerous on acroumt of the ſtreugth of che cb 

but impractieable from the nature of. tbe giound: Ia 
miſt prove abortive 7 as: the lenpthgrparade Zanbthe 
er of pp pation, wodldoaori he culoniſts | 


tinie 


* ron Of | 0 N 


eee gerung uns warn bes or iy del. on; 
ſo that the force in thär FP ey ey 
— Jagaiblt him, aud he would have to fight et) ch ef 
His way, under à moral £166! without ahy 
proſpect of ſuceceding:"" Aud fuppoſe he Mod? then 


to earry away the magazines to another Prace? an 
Peek's. x was howeverwithinretth and the Ge. 
neral determined to profit by that circumſtande. —< 
Colonel Bird, with 5b men, under the protection 
ofa” frigate” of Wir: aud other armed veſts; wis 
ſent up the North River for that pu le. The! Tet 
our ny Wü er 5 oft the third "of March 
an reached the whe the ddr gpe iven to 
che chunkty. Upon en peel, the Prbviheials, 
etther Hnding or imaginin thedifeles ar gubl to the 
deſence Uf tte place; and being cot vinced that they 
bai nor tithe * 4 remove 20 thing bir engel And 
their arms; fek fre to tlle batracks aud p 9 fore. 
woof-x;'uht then retfeared to 4 ſtro aAbopt 
1000 W Marice, Which commande We e 
intô tke me ian 8d covered à rad which ſed to 
the Mills Ad other ft bfes,” "The Britiſh trübps foung 
upon theit Hnding that the proviocials Wit ef them 
little 6s, Aud that they CO} not 5. away hat 
fill Feialged For Ja 5 time, complea ed tlie con- 
flagratioll, l and had the Honour of burning thoſe ſtores 


: which had eſcap ed the flames of the pro ngials. 
f "The troops ebert, 0 the fer bi FA Was, er. 
tek deſtfoh Wet 


| formed, And the armathef, 
1m fall aden Wi th provitons, returned.” 
"Thi 1 0 however was fir from, e i, 
"if eneral Ho we. "Thoſe. magazines 


A 


had 


bo abie to defent their Troops; they would Hape time 


ma N 
| 840 not © 1 is much” pode and hagnitude as 
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had bern repreſented, and ſomething was: fill to be 
done 10 diſtreſs the enemy, and to weaken theirire- 
ſources. He had received intelligence that large 
quantities of ſtores and proviſions were depoſſted in 
the towu of Dan bury, and other places in the borders 
of Conuecticut, which lay contigious to Courtland ma- 
nor. Au eupe dition was accordingly undertaken” 
for the deſtruction of theſe magazines, the charge of 
which uuns committed to Governor Tryon, Who was 
afbſted by General Agnew, and Sir William Erſkine.” 
This expedition was {aid to have been formed upon 
a plan of General, Tryon, whiochad ſtattered himſelk 
wich finding many provincials in that quarter to join 
him as; ſoon. as, he ſhould appear at che head of the 
King's trbops. This new General found himſelf un- 
der a ver grie ru miſtake. The detachment ap- 
poinred,xg this, ſerrice conſiſled of 2000 men, what 
having embarked. under the convoy of a proper naval 
armament, were landed in Norwalk in Connecticut, 
upon April 2 5th; about twenty miles to the ſouthward 
of Danbury. ;. As the country was no way prepared. 
ſor ſuch a,viſit, having no apprehenſion, of ſuch à der. 
gn, the trogps advanced without interruption, and, 
acived at Danbury the following day. They now 
perceiyed that the country was riſing, not to join Ge- 
neral Tryon's it andard as lie imagined, but to inter- 
cept his retreut, and as no carriages could have been 
ptveured,” if it had been otherwiſe, to bring off the 
ſtores and proviſions, they immediately proceeded ta 
the deſtruction of the proviſions and magazine. In 

the execution of this ſervice the town was reduced” 
a aſhes. This has been a method of carrying on 
wur in which our army has been exceedingly ſucceſs- 
ful; from whence it would appear that they conſi- 

* N ks dered 
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dered the country as no longer belonging to the 
King, but totally an enemy's country, which was to 
de wholly laid waſte. Tryon and his detachment 
found this expedition attended with more difficulties 
chan he foreſaw or was aware of; he did not expect 
chat in that colony, where he promiſed himſelf ſo ma · 
ny friends, that he would meet with ſuch reſiſt- 
ance. as happened to him in his return. This de- 
rachment returned on the twenty - ſeventh by the way 
of Kingsfield, without any fear that they would 
meet with any violent aſſault from the people of Con- 
necticut. In the mean time the Generals Wooſter, 
Arnold, and Sullvian, having collected as many of 
the militia as they could upon ſo fudden an emergen- 
cy, marched with all expedition to cut off their re- 
treat, or to interrupt their march, till a larger body of 
forces could be collected. Wooſter hung upon the 
rear of the detachment, whilſt Arnold, by croſſing 
the country, gained their front in order to diſpute 
their paſſage through Kingsfield. Nor could the 
formidable appearance of the Britiſh forces, who had 
covering parties well furniſhed with field pieces on their 
- flank and rear, nor the tumultuary manner in which a 
militia not very numerous were got together, pre- 
vent the Americans upon every advantageous 
ground from making bold attempts to rept the 
progreſs of the King's army. In one of theſe ſkir- 
miſhes General Wooſter was mortally wounded, He 
was a brave and experienced officer, and had ſerved 
with reputation in the two former wars; when be 
was verging upon the ſeventieth year of bis age, he 
fell nobly and bravely ſupporting the liberties of bis 
country, againſt a power which he conſidered deſpo- 
-ticel, and which wanted to cnſlaye. America. He 4 
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ed with the ſame reſolution that he had lived, and 
was much lamented by his friends. The royal forces 
had ſcarcely got clear of Wooſter when they found 
themſelves engaged with Arnold, who had gotten 
poſſeſſion of Ridgefield, and with leſs than an hour's 
advantage of time had already thrown up an ef- 
trenchment to cover his front. The troops however 
forced the village, and drove back the coloniſts, who 
made a ſtout reſiſtance, conſidering the ſmallneſs of 
their number and the hurry in which they had been 
brought together, The action was ſharp, and Ar- 
nold diſplayed his uſual intrepedity. His horſe hav- 
ing been ſhot within a few yards of our foremoſt ranks 
he ſuddenly diſentangled himſelf, and erawing out a 
piſtol, ſhot the ſoldier dead, who was running up to 
transſix him with a bayonet, Our nien on this occa- 
| ſion had but little to boaſt of, for upon equal grounds 
and advantages Arnold's men were fully their match. 
General Tryon found none of thoſe loyal Americans 
he hoped for on this expedition. He lay all night at 
Ridgefield, and renewed his march on the 28th. 
The next day was not more auſpicious than the for- 
mer to our new General. The Americans were re- 
inforced with troops and cannon, and harraſſed our 
army greatly during this day's march. Every advan- 
lageous poſt was ſeized and diſputed, whilſt hovering 
parties on the flanks and rear endeavoured to diſturb _ 
the order of the march, and to profit of every difficul- 
ty of ground. The army at length gained the hill of 
camps within cannon ſhot of their ſhips, which afford- 
ed the beſt proſpe& they had met with ſince they left 
them. It was now evening, and their ammunition 
was exhauſted, although. it is reported that they had 
been ſupplied with fixty rounds a vg at their ſetting 
H h out 
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24? 
| qutuponthis expedition. The forces immediarelyforn. ; 
ed upon the high ground, where the enemy ſeemed more I 
| determined and reſolute 1 in their attack than they had 8 
been hitherto. In this ſiruation, the General order. {l 
2 the troops to advance, and to charge with the bay. la 
onets. It was now the Jaſt puſh they were obliged fo 
either to make their i! R o dhe ſhips through the of 
enemy, or yield the day hey boldly broke through 


the provincial lines, and every thing being prepared — 
for their reception, "A 3 Without der 4 


1 


moleſtation. r 5 | 
In thi di ur men Jef 1h r the 
n this expe ition o roye A ge quanti- al 


ties of corn; flower, and ſalt proviſions; a number of of 
rents, with various military ſtores and 'neceſſaries.—— WW 
The loſs of men on the King's ſide, according to our IM co. 
accounts, was very inconſidefable ; this was the uſual W 
ſtile on theſe ' occaſions. The killed, wounded, and oF 
miſſing, amounted only to 172, of whom more chan deg 
xwo-thirds were wounded. The general loſs, ac- of 
cording to all our accounts, on the ſide of the Ameri. 2 
cans was more than double, and the number of the the 
Dain about four to one. The Americans gave à ve. ſtor. 
different account of theſe actions, and rate our lols Rant 
as high as their own. | Perhaps fome allowances : are 1 
to be mede on both ſides in giving an account of thoſe I and 
tranſadions. It is plain to any impartial perſon who jen; 
reads our own accounts of this expedition, that our expe 
men were hard preſſed, and exceedingly glad toreach 
their ſhips, and that they never durſt attempt to Jook 
for either ſtores or proviſions, after they knew, that 
the country began to riſe; and if the impreſſion of 
the Americans had been 10 feeble as for near two 
days only to kill and wound 172 men out of two'thou- 


; they might have cally been driven back, dil. 
| peried, 
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perſed, and totally routed ; z and che army having pur - 
edi its march without ſo much moleſtarion as it met 
with during the Whole retreat. The enemy kept 
cloſe upon them till they. were under cover of their 
ſhips, which appears to have been the only thing that 
ſaved op from being totally deſtroyed or taken pri- 
ſoners. by n the fide of our troops there were no 
officers; it is ſaid, killed. The Americans, beſides” 
old General, 'Woolter, loft ſeveral gentlemen, three 
colonels, and Doctor Atwater, 4 gentleman of conſi⸗ 
deration, in that county. The number of officers 
that happened to be in theſe ſkirmiſhes were out-of 
all proporugn to the number'of men. The rawneſs 
of the militia, together with their weakneſs in point 
of number, obliged all the officers in that part of the 
country, as well as getitlemen, to act the part of com- 
mon ſoldiers. and uſe the moſt uncommon exertions, 
as well as to expoſe themſelyes in an extraordinary 
degree. This may account for the number of men 
of rank in their ſervice who fell on their fide: Up- 
on the whole effect, this expedition did not anſwer 
the expectation upon which it was founded. The 
ſtores at Danbury were far from being what they 
were repreſented to have been ; and though much 
miſchief was done, i it was Joubrful whether rhe loſs 
and the riſk that was run on the one ſide was equiva - 
lent to the loſs ſuſtained on the other. "Theſe ſecret” 
expeditions had as yet cone much ſhort of General 
Howe's expectations, and General Tryon was ſadly 
diſappointed in his hopes of rg. a we renten 
ment in Connecticut. 
n was not long till the people of dee ns: 
a very ſuitable retaliation, by paying a viſ to Long 


ad, Having been informed that commiſſaries had 
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for ſome time been aplo red! in the eaſt end of Long 
Hand, in procuring forage, grain, and other neceſſi- 
ries for the Britiſh forces, and that theſe articles had 
deen depoſited for embarkation, at a little port called 


Sagg Harbour; the diſtance of that place from New 


Vork, and the weakpefs of the protection, which 
conſiſted only of one company af foot, and an armed 
ſchooner of twelxe guns, afforded encquragement for 
fruſtcating. that ſcheme of ſupplying the wants of the 
army. The chief difficulty lay in paſſing and repaſſing 
of the found, which was continually traverſed by the 
Britiſh cruizers. This difficulty was however ſar- 


mounted, and the expedition put into execution. 


Colonel Meigs, a daring and enterprizing officer, who 
had attended Arnold in the Canada expedition, and 
to whom danger as well as fatigue was become fami. 
iar. He had been taken priſoner in the attempt to 
ſtorm the city of Quebec, and was now the conductor 
of this emterprize.. Having paſſed his detachment 
in whale boats through the ſound, and landed on the 


north branch of the iſland, where it is interſected by 


a bay that runs in far from the eaſt end, and having 


carried their boats over the arm of land which was in 


their way, to prevent all diſcovery from the royal 
cruizers, they embarked again in the bay, which 
Meigs crofled with 1 50 men, and landed on the ſouth 


- branch of the iſland, within four miles of Sagg Har- 
dour. They arrived at the place on the morning of 


the 24th of May, before break of day, and notwith- 
ſtanding the refiſtance which they met with from the 
guard-and-the.crews of the veſſels,. and the vigorous 


efforts of the ſchooner, which kept up a continual fire 


of round and grape ſhot, within 1 50 yards diſtance, 
they fully completed their defign ; having burnt a do- 
_ © ei 
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zen of brigs and floops 'which-lay at the wharf, and 
entirely deftroyed every thing on the ſhore.” They 
brought off with them about go prifoners, conſiſting: 
of the officers who commanded with the men, the 
commiſfaries, moſt of the maſters and crews of the 
fnall veſſels, which they deſtroyed. There is u cit- 
cumſtancè which is ſome what curious, provided it is 
literally true, aſſerted by the Americans. They fay that 
the party returned to Guildford in Connecticut, in 25 
hours from the time of their departure; having dur- 
ing that ſpace not only efſectually compleated the de · 


fign of their expedition, but having traverſed. no leſs 


by land and water than go miles. A degree of expe- 
dition that is à little incredible, and from Which, if 
the fact is eſtabliſhed, it would appear that Meigs poſ- 
ſeſſes no ſmall portion of chat fpirit which operated in 
the Canada expedition. In this manner did the peo- 
ple of Connecticut return the viſit of bis Majeſty's 
forces, and gained as much advantage as their friend 
General Tryon, with a great deal ot leſs loſs, and in a 
far ſnorter time. This was a ſignature of enter prize 
in the behaviour of the colontits, which was ominous 
10 the King's forces, and ſhewed what ibe ſpirit ol 
ſuch men would lead them to, if once they were 
compleatly nde 240 in a proper ſtate of diſcip- 
ae © . = 
The fpring was now over, and the ſeaſon for action 
far advanced, but from ſome improvidence and inat- 
tention very unaccountable at home, the army was 
reſtrained from taking che field through the want of 
tents and eld equipage. Lord Cornwallis however 
made a ſhift with the oldiſtents to encamp the forces 
a1 Brunfwick on the hills that commanded the Rari- 
"ey and formed a communication from that river to 
Ambay : 
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Amboy: The example. ee e at the lattet 
place by. Genera): Vaughan. This delay was of the 
gredteſt importance to the coloniſts. Ihe winter 
campaign had been printipally carried on by; detach- 
ments of the milixia, the greater part of whom return - 
ed home when the ſetvice was expired. Others, 
more generous, more patient of labour, or more ſan. 
guine in the common cauſe, out - ſtayed the allotted 
time merely from a conſideration of the weakneſs of 
the army, and the ruin which, muſt attend their de · 
parture before it was reinforced. The buſineſs of 
recruiting under the engagement of ſerving during 
the war, or even for three years went on lowly. The 
term of ſervice it is ſaid, was contrary to the genius of the 
people, and the different provinces found the greateſt 
difficulty in raiſing their complement of troops which 
had been allotted to them by the congreſs. Their 
laſt re ſort for the preſent was to make draughts from 
the militia. Such an act of violence upon thoſe who 
were contending ſor liberty on the moſt enlarged plan, 
and Who conſidered all the Tights of freemen as fa- 
cred, was both weariſome and dangerous. Every 
method was tried to avoid having recourſe to this 
diſagreeable meaſure, and final reſource. In ſome of 
the colonies the enliſting of apprentices, and of Iriſh 
indented ſervants, was permitted, contrary to former 
reſolutions and decrees, with a promiſe of indemnifi- 
cation to theirmaſters. Another thing which hinder- 
ed the ſudden recruiting of the army in the Jerſeys 
was; that the New England provinces, which abound- 
ed witl'men, were taken up with their own domeſtic 
affairs. An invaſion was expected on the fide of Ca- 
nada; Hudſon's River and Rhode Iſland afforded con- 


duns room” for apprehenſion”; nor did an expe- 
ö | dition 
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ditionagalt oſt Boſton appear at all impoſſible; eſpecially 
as the great number of Britiſh prizestbat were brought 
into that Port, had beſides rendered it an object of 
the firſt importance, and renewed and even increaſed, 
if poſſible, the deteſtation and abhorrence with which 
that people had been long regarded. In ſuch circum- 
ſtances, the advantages of an early campaign, "and 
the benefit which the coloniſts derived from a delay 
are obvious. The fine weather brought reinforce- 
ments from all the quarters to the Jerſeys. Thoſe 
who ſhuddered at a winter's campaign grew bold in 
ſummer”; and the certainty of a future winter had no 
greater effect than diſtant evils uſually have: Gene- 
ral Waſhington having received new reinforcements 
quitted his former ſtation in the latter end of May, 


in the neighbourhood of Morriſtown, and advanced 


within a few miles of Brunſwick, when he took pol. 
ſeſſion of the ſtrong country along Middle Brook. A 
great part of the after events of the war in the ſer- 
ſeys depended upon this morement. Waſhington 
60k; that advantageous ſituation to every account 
of which it was capable. His camp winding along 
the courſe of the hills, was ſtrongly entrenched and 
well covered with artillery ; and it was alſo well fe- 
cured by the difficulties of approach, which the 
ground in its front threw in the way of an enemy.— 
In this ſituation he commanded a view of the Britiſh 
encampment on the hills of Brunſwick, and of much 
of the intermediate country towards that 2 and 
Amboy, 50 
The Britiſh plan of operations was at this time a 
little perplexed ; Waſhington had taken ſuch mea- 
{ures as neither our miniſtry at home, nor our com- 
manders abroad, had fo auch as thought of, even iu 
idea. | 
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iden- IT They had been well informed of many conſe. 
quences, which they looked upon as viſionary, which 
happened: as they had been foretold, but they con- 
tinued under the ſame deluſion and infatuation.—— 
There were two ſchemes which occurred to the Bri- 
din General. The firſt. to penetrate from New. 
Vork through the Jerjeys to the Delaware ; to drive 
Waſbmgtan before him, and clear thoſe proyinces of 
the enemy; reduce the inhabitants to ſo effectual x 
ſtate of ſubjection as to eſtabliſh a ſafe and open com- 
munication between New York and the army. Af. 
ter this to ſecure the paſſage of the Delaware, be. 
come matters of Philadelphia, which would be the 
centre from which they would diſtribute conqueſt and 
correction to all the colonies. This was undopbred- 
ly by much the ſhorteſt method; but even then there 
were ſeveral very great difficuhics | in the way of the 
execution of this project. Waſhington was to be 
brought to a deciſive action and alſo defeated, other- 
wiſe they could not proceed without leaving all be- 
Hind expoſed to his army. This could not be done 
contrary to his inclination, and it was not probable 
that he would riſk a battle without ſuch viſible ad; 
vantages as would either inſure the victory to him or 
render our army incapable of purſuing this plan of 
operation. Should our army leave him behind and 
paſs the Delaware, they would have an enemy in 
front, and a ſtrong army in the rear, which was far 
from being adviſeable ; and in caſe that this projet 
ſhould fail, it would be the ruin of the royal cauſe in 
America. Our miniſtry, who never have ſeen far 
before them, have ſince conſidered this as the moſt 
elegible plan, and blamed General Howe for not put. 
ting it in execution; but according to all the concur- 
ring 


_ 
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ring circumſtances at that time, it appeared impoſſible 
to have put this plan into execution. The miniſter 
for the American department, who ia his ideas of war 
has always differed from every brave officer, may 
perhaps imagine that this ſcheme might have been 
executed by obſerving the method which he practiſed 
at Minden; but as he gave no particular orders to 
General Howe upon this head, he ought not to accuſe 
him for not doing what he foung to be wholly imprac- 
ucable. | 

The other plan, which was more tedious, but at 
the ſame time probable, and attended with leſs imme- 
diate difficulty and loſs of blood, was to make uſe of 
the ſhipping, which had never failed in doing eſſen- 
tial ſervice, and to attack Pennſylvania by the ſide of 
Cheſapeak Bay. I his opened the way imo the rich- 


eſt and beſt of the central colonies, and led either di- 
rectly or by croſſing a county of no great extent, to 


the poſſeſſion of the object intended. When this 


point was gained, Philadelphia was to become a place 


of arms, and the centre of action, whillt every part 
of the fertile and flouriſhing . provinces of Penſylva- 
nia, Virginia and Maryland, would, from their deep 
bays and navigable rivers, be expoſed to the combin- 
ed powertul action, and continual operation of the 
land and ſea forces. But before this plan was adopt- 
ed, meaſures were taken in the Jerſeys; if poſſible, to 
bring General Waſhington to an action. 

But beſides the operations intended io be perform- 
ed in the central provinces, there was another to be 
carried on in the North, on the ſide of Canada, where 
very conſiderable army had been collected, and by 
the ſucceſs upon the lakes in the laſt campaign had 

a Way opened fer it to penetrate into the back paris 
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of the New England and New York provinces.—— 
The command of this army was committed to Gene. 
ral Burgoyne, no was reported to be the author of 
the plan. The great body was to be feconded by a 
leſſer expedition from the uppermoll part ot Canada 
by the way ol Ofwego to the Mohawk river. This 
icheme was eagerly adopted by the miniltry, who 
founded the greateſt hopes upon its ſucceſs. All the 
advantages that had ever been expected from the com. 
plete poſſeſſion of Hudſon's River, the eſtabliſhment 
of a communication between the two armies, the eut- 
ting off all imercourſe between the northern and 
ſouthern colonies, with the conſequent opportunity 
of cruſhing the former, detached and cut off from all 
aſliftance, it was now hoped would have been realiz- 
ed. The greater hopes were indulged concerning this 
plan, from the opinion entertained of the effect of the 
ſavages upon the minds of the Americans. It was 
known that the coloniſts in general were in great 
dread of them from their crucl and waſting manner 
of making war. Theſe were therefore collected at a 
great expence, and with much labour from all parts 
ol the continent. In a word, this expedition ſeemed 
to become the favourite miniſterial object of this year. 
It was worthy of that mmiſter, to whoſe care the 
management of the war in that department was com- 

mitted, and in the hiſtory of his life will fill up ſome 
pages not much to his honour. The ſcheme and the 
execution will be ſeen more clearly afrerwards ben 
we come to the war in Canada. 

A number of Britiſh and German recruits having at 
laſt arrived at New York, with tents and field equi. 
page, Sir William Howe, about the middle of June, 
marched into the Jerſeys, to endeavour to bring the 


provincial Generaltoan engagement. The pt ovinciab 
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were in poſſeſſion of a ſtrong poſt, from which it was 
not eaſy to drive them; and General Waſhington, 
beſides the. ſtrength of his ſituation, was now ren- 
dered conſiderable by new reinforcements. Several 
ſtrong bodies, under the command of the Generals 
Gates, Parſons, and Arnold, adyanced to the border 
of the North River, where they were ready to paſs 
over to the Jerſzys, whenever there ſhould be an op- 
portunity for action, or the neceſſity of their friends 
required their aſſiſtance. At the ſame time the Jer- 
ſey militia aſſembled from all-quarters with the great- 
elt readineſs and zeal, to afhit in the general cauſe 
ſo that whatever motion the army made, or whatever 
poſition i it took, it was watched and ſurrounded with 
enemies. General Howe, truſting to the. goodneſs 
of his troops and the experience of his officers, tried 
every method he could deviſe to provoke Waſhing- 
ton to an engagement, and to make him change his 
ſituation. He puſhed forward detachments. and 
made motions as if he intended to paſs him and advance 
to the Delaware. This meaſure failing of ſucceſs, 
be advanced in the front of his lines, where he con- 
tinued for four days, examining the approaches to 
his camp, and accurately ſcrutiniziug the ſituation of 
his poſts, hoping that ſome weak and unguarded part 
might be found, upon which an attack might have 
been made with ſome probability of ſucceſs, or that 
when the armies were ſo near, chance, inadvertency, 
patience, or error, might occaſion ſome movements 
or produce ſome circumſtance, which would bring on 
general engagement. General Waſhington knew 
the whole importance and value of his ſituation. As 
he had too much temper to be provoked or ſurprized 
ato a meaſure which would have made him give up 


his 
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his real advantages, ſo he had too much penetra- 
tion to loſe them by circumvention or flight. He 
had profited4o long by his cantious line of conduct, 
from which he had not hitherto departed, nor gerin- 
ed during the courſe of the troubles in America, of 
never committing the fortune of his country to ibe 
hazard of a fingle action, that he was not now inclin- 
ech to alter his plan, or change the rule of his con- 
duct, when he" was not 1 by _ Gooryy to do 


. Howe did: not give up all hopes oof bring. 
ing Waſhington from his ſtrong ſituation, and purtu- 
cd a plan that had well nigh anſwered his deſięgn.— i 

Upon the r9th of June, he ſuddenly retreated, and 

not without ſome viſible ſignatures of precipitation, 

from his poſuion in the front of the enemy, and with- 
drawing his troops from Brunſwick, retreated with 
the whole army towards Amboy. This partly pro- 
duced the effe& which he intended. The army was 
eagerly purſued by ſeveral large bodies of provincial 

regulars, as well as of the Jerſey militia, under the 

command of me Gencrals Maxwell, Lord Stirling, 0 

and Conway; the latter of whom was à Colonel of ar 

the Irin brigades, and one of that numerous train of W p. 

officers in the French ſervice, who had taken an ac- de 

ure part againſt Great Britain in this unhappy war. W m 

The royal army in this feigned retreat were guilty of M m 

ſome particular exceſſes 3) enormities, which were WM B. 

thought to haye been Permitted on purpoſe to enflame W m: 

the paſſions of the coloniſts, and to promote the ge- ger 

neral deſign of bringing them to an engagement, MW he 
were committed on this occaſion. —— To com- W cu 
plete the deluſion of the Americans, the bridge ih; 
wel was intended 7 che 9 Was thrown o- of 


yet 
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yer the channel which ſeparates the continent from 
Staten Iſland. The heavy baggage, and all the in- 
cumbrances of the army were paſſed over; ſome of 
the troops followed, and every thing was in immedi- 
ate preparation for che paſſage for the reſt of the ar- 
my. By theſe meaſures, if the immediate deſign fail · 
ed of ſucceſs, every thing was forwarded as much as 


it could be for che intended embarkation ; a meaſure 


with which the Americans were as yet unacquainted, 
and of which they had not any information. Every 
cireumſtance concurred, along with the vanity natural 
to mankind, to induce the Americans to believe that 
it was areal and nota pretended flight, and that it 
proceeded from a knowledge of their ſuperiority, and 
a dread of their power. General Waſhington, not- 
withſtanding all his caution, was fo far impoſed upon 
by this feinr, that he quitred his fecure poſts upon the 
hills, and advanced to a place called Qubble-town, to 
he nearer at hand to protect or ſupport his advanced 

arties. Waſhington was very near on this occaſion 
enſnared, and was certainly very much off his guard 
to ſuffer himſelf to become a dupe to a piece of mere 
artifice, which he might readily have perceived could 
proceed from none of theſe cauſes which he imagined 
determined General Howe to decamp, and paſs his 
men oyer the channel, Some days paſſed while theſe 
motions and manœuvres were carrying on, when the 
Britiſh General on a ſudden changed his courſe and 


marched his army back by different routs, and with 


great expedition to Amboy. There were three things 
he had in view by this change of his poſition, To 
cut of fome of the principal advanced parties to bring 
ihe enemy to an engagement in the neighbourhood 
of Quhble-rown ; or if this deſign ſhould fail through 
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the celerity of the enemy, it was intended that Lord 
Cornwallis, who with his column of troops was to take 
a conſiderable circuit to the right, ſhould, by turning 
the left of the provincials, take poſſeſſion ot ſome pal- 
ſes. in the mountains, which by their fituation and 
command of ground would have reduced them to a 
neceſſity of abandoning that ſtrong camp, which had 
hitherto afforded them ſo advantageous a ſecurity.— 
This part of Lord Corn wallis's appointment had more 
difficulties attending it than were at ſirſt perceives; 

for after he had diſperſed ſome ſmall advanced pardier 
he ſell in with about 3000 men under the command of 
Lord Stirling, ſtrongly poſted in a woody country, 
and well covered by artillery judiciouſly diſpoſed full 
in his way, and ſeemingly determined to diſpute his 
paſſage with great yigour and firmneſs. Ihe Britiſh 
and Heſſian troops, by a mutual emulation, exerted 


all their vigour, and fought wich great intrepedity ; 


they preſſed forward to try who ſhould firſt come to 
a cloſe-engagement with the enemy. and oyercome all 
obſtacles. The coloniſts, who both knew that they 
were not an equal match for the Britiſh beſt troops, 
and beſides were ordered not to hazard too much, 
made the beſt uſe of their artillery and ſmall arms up- 
on their enemy as they ad ranced, and then retreated 
as fait as they could. Several men on both ſides were 
killed on this occaſion, though we have never yet had 
a true and diſtin account of the killed and Wong: 
ed. | 


The Americans, who had the advantage of the 


woods, and had their artillery well placed and alſo 
well ſapplied, did conſiderable execution upon the 


Briuiſ troops, of which our accounts make no men- 
tion, 
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tion. They were however forced to fly with ſome 
loſs, and left three pieces of braſs ' cannon in the 
hands of the Britiſh guards and the Hefſian grenadi- 
ers. (ur men purfued the fugitives as far as Welt. 


field, but the woods and the intenſe heat of the wea- 
ther prevented the purſuit producing any effect. In 
this attack thoſe who boaſted of victory ſuffered more 
than the vanquiſhed, and rhe fatigue of their march 
rendered them unfit for any action in a ſhort time. 

General Waſhington by this time perceived his er- 


Tor, and fpeedily remedied it by withdrawing his ar- 


my from the plains, and again recovered his ſtrong 
camp upon the hills. At the ſame time perceiving the 
further deſign of Lord Cornwallis, he ſecured thoſe 


paſſes upon rhe mountains, the pofleſhon of which by 
the Britiſh troops would have laid him under the ne- 


ceflity of a critical change of ſituation, which could 
not be execurcd without much danger. Thus was 
General Howe's well concerted ſcheme of bringing 
the enemy to action, or at leaſt of withdrawing them 
from their ſtrong holds, rendered abortive by the 
caution and prudence of General Waſhington. In 
this attempt General Howe ſhewed a great deal of 
military addreſs and forecaſt, gnd did all that any of- 
ficer could have done to fulfil the deſign which be 
had in view. But he was ſo well matched in point of 
Gene ralſhip by General Waſhington, rhat the ut- 
moſt bounds of his military plans and operations were 


inveſtigated by chat officer, either before they were 
executed, or as ſoon as they began to be put in prac- 


tice, and generally prevented from producing any 
effect. | 
Sir William Howe was now convinced that Waſh. 


gion was too firmly attached to his defenſive plan 
ot 
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of operation in conducting the war, to be induced 
by any other means than by ſome very clear and de. 
cided adyantage, to hazard a general engagement.— 
Nothing now remained to be done in the Jerſeys — 
To advance to the Delaware through an enemy's 
country, and with fuch a force in his rear, appeared 
to the Britiſh commanders a project pregnant with 
folly, and approaching near to madneſs. They had 
found by experience chat the provincials could fight 
when they perceived that it was for their advantage, 
and that in caſe of marching through the Jerſeys to 
the Delaware, they would have many difficulties, and 
what aggravated the circumſtances, was, that the 
King's troops knew of no friends before them in caſe 
of any misfortune., All delay and waſte of time now 
in the Jerſeys was fruitleſs, and could anſwer no ya- 
luable purpoſe ; it was better to employ the troops 
in ſome other quarter, where ſome advantages might 
be gained. This was the opinion of the Britiſh of- 
ficers in general, as well as of the commanders in 
chief. General Howe accordingly returned with 
his troops to Amboy, and paſſed them over to Staten 
ſand, from whence the embarkation was to take 
place. | | 332 | 
The preparation for this grand expedition excited 
a general alarm over all America. Boſton, the North 
River, the Delaware, Cheſapeak Bay, were alternate: 
Iy conſidered as its objects. General Waſhington en- 
deavoured to inform himſelf in the beſt manner he 
could concerning the object of this expedition; he 
made uſe of all the ſpies he had about New York and 
other parts, to try if he could ſift out the place of its 
«deſtination, that he might put the people upon their 
guard, and provide againſt the impending Wage 
pre om | c 
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Alt was one of the manifeſt advantages of theſe ſea 
adrentüres, that it was next to impoſfible for Gene- 
ral Waſhington directly to know where the 
ſtorm would fall. He was therefore under the neceſ- 


ſiry to continue in his preſent ſituation, and the King's 


troops were proceeding to the place of deſtination 
before he could be in readineſs to refiſt them. By 


this means he could not have that choice of poſts, by 


which hitherto he had had j * in * power to avoid an 
| — 5 


While this grad Spec Was Beben and 
ihe Americans were in anxibus apprehenſion concerh- 


ing its deſtination, a ſpirited adventure was underta 
len by a few of the proyincials. This adventure not 


only retaliated the ſurpriſe of General Lee, but ſeem- 


ed to procure an indemnification for his perſon. Up- 
on the 1oth'of June, Colonel Barton, a provincial of- 
-ficer, with ſome other officers and volunteers, paſſed 
over by night from Providence to Rhode Iſland, and 


though they had a long paſſage by water, they elud- 
ed the watchfulueſs of the ſhips of war which ſur- 
rounded the iſland, and conducted their enterprize 
with ſuch ſilence, ſecrecy, boldneſs, and dexterity, 
that they ſurpriſed General Preſcot, who command- 
ed in chief, in his quarters, and brought him and hls 
ad*de-camp,-through all thoſe perils; ſafe to the con- 
unent. The method they purſued was, as ſoon ts 
they came near the King's ſhips they muffled their 
bars, and rowed to the place of their deſtination, 
where the rowers lay upon their oars, and the Colo- 
nel and his party went a-ſhore. They proceeded to 
the., General's quarters through a field of growing 


corn, unperceived by any of the guards upon the 


land; and came ſtraight to the houſe where the Ge- 
dera was; and having ſecured a centinel at the door, 


K k Colonel. 
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Colonel Barton boldly. ruſhed 3 1 e Fon the:Ge- 


- heral, with moſt of his cloatbes off, going to bed. 


There was not mueh ceremony uſed in converfa- 
tion; he was ordered immediately to come off juſt a; 
he was, and to keep ſilenee, otherwiſe he ſhould qe 
that moment he made the ſmalleſt noiſe, both he and 
his aid- de- cepm ʒ but provided they did not make 
noiſe or reſiſtance, they ſh ould be uſed as gentlemen, 
and receive no harm. They were carried off in this 
manner, and led by the Colonel and his party thro 
the field of corn. and. brought to the boat that was 
waiting for their arrival, in which they were immedi- 
ately put and carried to the continent. This was a 
moſt terrible mortiſication to General Preſcot, who 
not long before this had carried matters to ſuch a 
nd as to ſer à price upon the head of General Ar. 
-nold, and offered a reward of 1000l. for taking his 
. as if he had been a common outlaw; or a rob- 
ber; an inſult which Arnold returned by offering 
Fool. to ſuch as (ſhould apprehend General Preſeo, 
-Ggnifying that he did not think him worth a thouſand 
pounds, nor of ſo much value as himfelf. Amidſt all 
r hurry and threarening of war, the continental 
congreſs did not forget thoſe ſecondary. means, that 
as well as immediate intereſt; render men brave and 
intrepid in the chuſe ot his country. As a teſtimoty 
of public gratitude and an excitement to virtue and 


true patriotiſm, they ordered, that a monument ſnould 


be erected at Boſton in honour of Major-General 
Warren, who commanded and fell at the battle of 


Bunkers hill ; and another in Virginia in hondur ef 


Brigadier- Den Mercer, who was ſlain in rhe'ac- 
tion near Princetown in the Jerſeys. The reſolution 


cConxeyed in a very few words the higheſt eulogiun 
N on 
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on the characters and merits of the deceaſed. They als 
ſo decreed that the former of theſe gentlemen, and 
the youngeſt ſon of the latter, ſhould be educated at 
the expence of the United 8tates. As General Mer. 
cer had a good landed eſtate, the propriery of adopt-. 
ing his youngeſt ſon, as the child of the public is 
abundantly evident, It was eaſy ro |-rceive, that 
men who were ſo zealous in purſuing wiſe and pru- 
dent meaſures in the moſt inferior parts of policy, 
were not to be over-reached by a people drowned in 
corruption, and ſunk in vice. 

Though the preparations for the grand ep Lalton 
had been purſued for ſome time with great zeal and 
alacrity, and the crews of 300 veſſels had given their 
alſiſtance, yet ſuch were the-unavoidable delays inci- 
dent to ſuch extreme operations, that it was not till 
the 23d of July that the fleet and army could de part 
from Sandy Hook. With a deſign to deceive, and 
perplex the provincials, the General ordered ſome 
tranſports with a ſhip, cut down to act as a floating 
battery, up the North River, a little before the em- 
barkation was compleated ; a feint which ſucceeded 
fo far as to induce General Waſhington ro detach a 
conſiderable body of his troops a-croſs that river, - 
The force that embarked upon. this expedition con- 
ited of thirty-ſix Britiſh and Heffian battalions, in- 
cluding the light infantry and grenadiers, a powerful 
artillery, a body of New Yorkers, called the Queen's 
rangers, and a regiment of light horſe, Seventeen'bar. 
talions, with a regiment of light horſe, and the re- 
mainder of the new provincial troops, were left for 
the protection of New York and the adjoining iſlands; 
Seven battalions remained in Rhode lſland. So much 
Was * army weakened by. keeping 2 of 
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theſe places, which i it was indiſpenſibly neceſſary to 
Hold as important poſts. General Howe had once 
intended to have taken a greater force with him up- 


on this occaſion, but upon the repreſentation of Sit 


Henry Clinton, who was to command in his abſence, 
of the danger which the iflands would be expoſed to 
from the extenſiveneſs of their coaſts, and the great 
number of poſts that were neceſſarily to be maintain- 
ed ; he acknowledged the force of theſe arguments 


by Mlerobarkins ſeveral regiments, 


Many conjectures were formed by the proyincials 
concerning this expedition, though they were as yet 
uncertain concerning its real deſtination. It howe- 


ver alarmed them greatly, though it did not diſpirit 
them. There was another thing thar ſeemed to 


threaten them at this time with dreadful conſequences. 


General Burgoyne was making a rapid progreſs in the 


North, and ſome of their own officers but had behav. 
ed indifferently. Ticonderago had been given up in 


a manner that was not expected, and ſome of the offi: 


cers were greatly, blamed for giving it up ſc cafily. —- 
They on this occaſion behayed with a firmneſs that 


would have done honour to a Roman ſenate. and did 


not ſhew the ſmalleſt deſpondency under cheſe misfor- 
tunes. They immediately ifſued orders to recal all 
the troops to the head quarters, and an enquiry to be 
made into the conduct of the general officers who had 
abandoned Ticonderago they directed Gener 

Waſhington to appoint. other commanders, and to 
ſummon ſuch numbers of the militia from the Eaſtern 
and central provinces for the Northern ſervice, as he 


mould judge ſufficient for reſtraining the progreſs of 


the enemy. The meaſures,taken on this occaſion to 


r the progreſs ot General Burgoyne, in the con- 
| cluſion 
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cluſion fulfilled 1 their moſt fanguine expectations, 2 as We. 
ſhall ſee in its proper place. 
This new expedition. was at firſt not 1 wit 
favourable circumſtances; the winds were contrary, 
and its progreſs to the * of deſtination was ſlow.— 
It coit them a week before they could gain the Capes 
of the Delaware. When they arriyed there the com- 
manders received information that the enemy had tak - 
en meaſures for rendering the navigation of that river 
impracticable, which damped the ſpirits of the com- 
manders in purſuing their deſign by that way. They 
at laſt gave it up, and adopted another plan. The 
paſſage by Che ſapeak Bay to that part of Maryland, 
nich lies towards the eaſt of that valt inlet, which is 
not far trom Philadelphia, was now fixed upon as more 
open, and being attended with fewer obſtacles to hin- 
der their operations. But here again the winds were 
contrary in this part of the voyage, fo that it was paſt 
the middle of Auguſt before they entered Cheſapeak 
Bay; this was a circumſtance very unfavourable at 
this ſeaſon of the year, when the weather, was hot, 
and when rhe ſhips were crowded with men and horſes 
cooped up together in the ſame veſſels. And which 
muſt have been attended with the malt fatal conſe. 
quences, provided the commander in chief had not 
taken care to guard againſt every event, by the un- 
bounded proviſion he had made for the voyage, as a 
failure ol any one article, even that of water, would 
have been irremediable in thoſe parts at that ſeaſon. 
As ſoon as they entered the Bay the winds turned 
favourable, ſo that the fleet reached the mouth of 
the Elk, near its extremity, in latety, through a moſh 
uricate and dangerous navigation, for ſuch a multi: 
Y) | | tude 
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tude of models. in which the Adwiral 8 the 
different parts ofa commander, inferior officer, and 


pilot, with great ability and perſeverance. Having 


Proceeded up the Elk as far as it was capable of ad. 
mitting their paſſage, the army was at length relieved 


from its long and tedious confinement on board the 


tranſports, being landed without oppoſition at Elk 
Ferry on the 25th of Auguſt, in a degree of health 


and ſpirits ſcarcely to have been expected. One part 


of the army advanced at the head of the Elk, aud 
the other continued at the landing place, to protect 
and for ward the artillery ſtores and neceſſary proyi- 


ſions; for the General did not permit the troops to be 


encumbered with any baggage, and the ſcarcity of car- 
riage rendered a great NIE in the article of 
tents neceſſarʒ. 
General Waſhington, who had for ſome time been 
in ſuſpenſe concerning the deſtination of this arma. 


\ * was at laſt truly informed of the place of its ap- 


pointment; this had generally been well conjectured 


trom the firit of its preparation, though none pretend- 


ed to be particularly certain of the very point where 
it would operate. The General as ſoon as he was 
ſuffieiently informed of the lan ling of the | enemy, 
marched his army from the Jerſeys to the defence of 
"Philadelphia, and upon hearing that the, enemy ws 
landed at the Elk, advanced to the Bragdy Wine 
Creek or River which runs croſs the country about 
half way to that city, and falls into the Delaware 
The force of the coloniſts, including the militia, 2. 
mounted to near 15000 men, making allowance {ot 
8 poſts, and parties placed to keep a proper commu: 
nication with thoſe parts that were of the moſt efſer 


Bak . to them to maintain. The King's forces 
Weſt 


. VP v1 


mere near Labenz the fame number or ſomewhat more 
numerous. 
In order to quiet the winds of the meals in Penſyl- 


Maryland, andto prevent ihe total deſertion, and deſo- 
tion of the country in the front of the army, the Ge- 
neral publiſhed a declaration, promiſing that the 
Uricteſt regularity ſhould be obſerved, and good order 
and diſcipline kept up by the army; that the moſt ef. 
ſectual ſecurity and protection ſhould, be given to all 
his Majeſty's peaceable and well diſpoſed ſubjects ;— 
extending at the ſame time this ſecurity and protection 
to ſuch perſons, who nat ha ing been guiky of aſſum- 
ing legiſlative power, might otherwiſe have acted le- 
gally in ſubordinate ſtations, upon the proviſion of 
their immediate returning to their habitation, and 
behaving peaceably for the future. This declaration 
alſo offered pardon to all officers and. ſoldiers in arms, 
who ſhould ſurrender themſelves to the royal army. 
This was like many other declarations of the ſame 
kind very little regarded, and produced no effect. 
lt proceeded. upon à ſuppoſition. which has been 
the univerſal infatuation of the royal party from the 
beginning of this ruinous war, namely, that there 
were great numbers of perſons well affected to the 
King through all their colonies, when in truth, except 
in a very few places, there were none but ſuch as 
were thoroughly enemies to the royal cauſe, and were 
ready to take up arms againſt it. Had General Waſh- 
ington publiſhed a ſimilar. declaration to the King's 
army, he would have found as many deſerters as Sir 
William Howe did, and his declaration would have 
produced. much the fame effect. There has been no- 
thing which has rendered our General officers and 
ä commiſſioners 
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yania, Delaware counties, and the adjacent parts of 
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| CRONE" Pat more ridiculous hw their prochin 
tions and official declarations: Theſe have been 


defective in point of compoſition, and ſo enigmatiei 


in their ſtile, that they have had geferally the ap 
pen rance of being the compolitions of ſome blunder. 
: ing lawyers, who always write not to be underſtood, 


All the papers in general which have been ptibliſhed 
"fince the beginning of ihis war, whether the account 
of battles, the victory and other tranſactions hate 
deen written more in the ſtile of the Sibyline oracles 
"than in the expeſſion of narrations intended to inform 
_ the public concerning matters of faQ. 

The royal army did not leave the head of the Flk 


until the third 'of September, when they began their 
march towards Philadelphia: In the mean time the 
N provincials had advanced from Brandy Wine, and tak- 
en poſt at Red Clay Creek, from whence they puſhed 
forward detachments to ſeize the difficult olg in 
the woods, and to interrupt the march of the royal 
forces by continual ſkirmiſhes. As the country was 
woody and difficult, and not well known by the roy. 
aliſts, and the coloniſts underſtood how to improve 
ſuch circumſtances, the General was obliged to march 
Dowly, and obſerye great caution; and conſidering 
his ſituation. and the character of the commander in 
oppoſition, there was much neceſſity for caution and 
cireumſpection in every ſtep of his march. The Bri 
*tiſh troops; were indeed brave, well commanded, and 
under good diſcipline; they were ready and willing 
to fight at command, but then they could not perforn 


- impoſſibilities. © They had lately felt that the cob 
* miſts could fight, and make a more formidable in: 
preſſion upon their ranks than they had beed taught 
to — that they ever could. 1 his had removed 
Y * 
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that gantaſti c appretepſign, that the proyincialä were 
all; cowards, and made even the Raika Wees dg 
9668; bung pein ideas of itt. 
General Hywe,was nowſrom neceſlny, 2s well,as 
from; bis human diſpoſition, ſparing of his mens. He 
kyew.thar;recruits were; to be brought from à great 
giltance, ,a9d,. procured,, with, difficulty even gt che 
Purge, Eyery man Killed, | wounded, or, gaken, was 
19, him, an{igretriexable;loſs,. and ſo far as it went, an 
4925 82785 Tow _ Noth for the pre ſent year 


ay] 4 vi On, hand, the enemy were at 
home. 22 Exer y. 1 yu lained Was not only ; imme- 


diately FEPAJLE: 50 5 military abilities of the ſur- 
ors Were encre aled by, every deſtruction of their 
[A „Ibis Canzon, ed not, prevent (es ſkir- 
miſhes, e ee orces ere aid to he always 
. At mul d that, in theſe, ſkig- 
hes, e col e rally, fled, but it was from 
= poſt to another; w en, To 85 they, had. killed a 
nymber.of our mep advancing, they;retired to Woche 
Poll, without, ang ofs. | 


IF Tha Was, an, Seel metbod x to 18 our army in- 
ſeaſibly, with 10ut much, loſs to themſelves, ; and was iu 


elle à flow but ſure z Gory, It was, thought at this 


zime, that the Americans did not wake all the uſe of 
Benden of dhe ccurtry tat, might have been 


expected, by harraſhog and Mü the progeſs 


of che King's trgops.z but it is plai thoſe that affirm 
this are not acquainged ed with. che 400 ſig 
. por, 7 7 — be, now had in VIEW, 


ns of, General 
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ed the fords, with an intention of diſputing the paf. 
fage of that river. In this ſituation upon the 11th oſ 
of September the Britiſh: forces advanced in two co 
Jamns' cowards” the enemy. The right, under the 
command of General Knyphaufen, marched direct 
to Chad*s Ford, which lay in the centre of the enemy: 
line, where they expected and waitedfor the principal 
attack: their right and left covered leſs practicabl 
fords and paſſdges for ſome miles on either hand. An 
heavy canonade began on borh fides about ten'o'dock, 
which was continued and well ſupported during the 
day, whilſt General Howe, to amufe anc᷑ deceive the 
"enemy, made repeated attempts for forcing the fords, 
as if the paſſage of rhe river had been the principal 
_ obje&he had in view. The Americans, to fruſtrate 
"his intention, had paſſed ſeveral detachment 
to the other ſide, who continued a courſe of ſkirmiſh. 
es, ſometimes advancing and ſometimes tetreating, 
till at laſt they were driven over the river, Generil 
Howe finding that he met with a more vigorous re 
ſillance than he at firſt expected, endeavoured to com 
pleat by ſtratagem hat he could not perform by force, 
continued the appearance of an attack to keep up the 
attention of the coloniſts in the neighbourhood ef 
Chad's Ford, where they ſuppoſed the whole of the 
King's fordds were in front, but in the mean time de- 
tached Lord Cornwallis at the. head of the ſecond co- 
lutam to the left, ro march in a long circle until he gain. 
ed the forks of che Brandy Wine, where the dixiſon 
of the river rendered it more practicable. By this 
Judicious movement his Lordſhip paſſed both branch - 
es of the river at Trimbles and Jeffery's Ford, wich- 
out oppoſition or difficulty, about two o'clock in thic 


, Mernoon, and then turning — river took * 
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road to il worth to fall upon the right of the! provias 
cials. General Waſhington received ſooner. notice ot 
this manceuvre-than General Howe expected, and had 
provided againſt its conſequences as well as he could, 
He detached General: Sullivan with all the force he 
could ſpare from the main body to opꝑoſe Lord Corn: 
wallis.. Sullivan performed this commiſſton with great 
judgment and ability. He took a ſtrong poſt on. the 
commanding grounds above Birmingham church with 
his left extending towards Brandy Wine, his artillery 
was advantageouſly. ae. * _ lake covered 
with thick woods. 1 

Lord Corawallis, who did not at Mi eli ok his 
march was known-by the enemy, was a little ſurpriz- 
ed to find Sullivan ſo well poſted and ready to oppoſe 
him. He was obliged to halt, and to form the line 
of battle, ſoit was four. Oo clock betore he eould begin 
the action. The Britiſh troops began the attack, and 
met with a warm reſiſtance; the artillery and ſmaHt 
arms played upon them furiouſly, and they left many 
on the field as they advanced. They however ruſhed 
on through all obſtacles, and diſlodged their enemies 
with much difficulty. The grenadiers and guards, and 
the beſt of our troops were engaged in this action. 
Having driven the Americans from their poſt they pure 
ſued them into the woods on their rear; but in the 
mean time a part of the provincials right wing which 
bad not ſuffered much, took a ſecond poſt in x wood 
on the fame fide, where they made a ſtout reſiſtance, 
and were driven from it with much difficulty. 
Some of the Britiſh troops in the eagerneſs of purſuit 
vere ſo deeply entangled in the woods that it was 
night before they could join the main body. When 
now the Britiſh forces imagined thar they had gained 
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x cenplete igt, and were advincing; liey'cam 

upon a party of the enemy that had not yet been ei. 
gaged, and which had taken a ſtrong poſt to cover the 

retreat of che defeated Wing of their atmy ! A very 
wurm engagement now enfued! and this poſt Was ſo 
vigorouſly defended that it was foe time after it was 
dark before it Uhνẽ,j/DD de forced? Nor does it appeat 
by comparing accounts that it was forced at af be. 
cauſe the'proviicidls kept it às long as it was of at) 
lervice, and they could ſee to fight; and then retreat. 
ed in good order. The reaſdn giten why onr troops 
did not purſue the enemy were, that the General did 
not know the ground, ahd was unacqdainted with 

Gen Knyphauſen'sſituation, and were not able to pro- 
ceed any further; all which were matters of fack.— 
Knyphauſen, after ſucce ſsfully atatfing* tlie coloniſts all 
the day with the apprehenſſon of an attack which he 
did not intend} made good His paſſage in the evening, 
when lie found that his enemy was deeply engaged on 
the right. He carried the emrenchment, and töck 
the battery and canon which defended Cha d's Ford. 
At this time thb approach of the Britiſh troops which 
had been engaged iu the woods, threw the provincials 


Ar. y 


into confuſion, and a retreat was ordered and made 


in the face of the King's forces. It was ſaid that the 
lateneſs ot the night, and ihe darkneſs of the evening 
prevented the King's troops from purſuing, as it had 
done, thaſe on the right wing, but the truth of the 
matter was; that both ſides were ſufficiently wearied 
al that day S egefciſ on gt 149th angÞ Þ 

Such as follow the reports of, government at chat 
time have aftirmed. that a few, hours. more would have 
produced a.toral defeats ig he Americans; but hey 
Rag. bus SOS ,oE Lhe aparations.of thas:zediogs and 
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hoſtile day's work  rhat make this concluſion: Thie 
provincials had not ſuffered more than the King's 
troops, and though they gave way to the mad impe: 
tuoſity of deſperate men ſor a little, yet they recover- 
ed — poſts, and raiſed redoubts which, our troops 
were obliged to attack a- new, with a great peng 
of blood, as Well as much fatigue. . 

A great part of the American troops, among Thom 
ome of the Virginian regiments, and the whole body 
of their artillery behaved exceedingly well in ſeveral 
actions of this day, and ſhe wed ſuch a degree of or: 
der, ſteadineſs, and valour, as would have done hoy 
nour to the moſt veteran forces. Some of their mor 


raw troops did not behave ſo, Mell. The loſs on both 


ſides, when we compare the diſferebt accounts, was 

nearly about equal. In our Gazette the Joſs of the 
coloniſts was computed at about killed 600 
wounded, and 400 taken priſoners. They alſo lolt 
ten ſmall "field pieces, and a howilzer, of Mich, all 
except one, Was braſs... The loſs on the fide of the 
King's troops was eſtimated in the Gazette near to 
500, of which the ſlain did not make one third. No 
officers of great note were killed on either ſide, Thie 
Americans did not deny that their loſs was nearly to 
the amount that, has been mentioned, but they ſay, 
aud give ſome reaſons for what they affir m, that the 
loſs on our ſide was equal, if not ſuperior, to theirs, 
That there were ſome of the attacks, of our men deſ- 
perate, which expoſed them to danger when they 
coald do no Execution upon their opponents; that the. 
colonilts kept NY well, directed fire upon them as 
they advanced, and, when they- were out. of breath 
d ready to Fall on with the bayonets, they retreated 


aller thay they were able 50 Purſue. them; iat they 


often | 


* 


General Waſpington.— But the other ſhewed a rea- 


could have been expected of great commanders. It 


and now they bad fought from break of day till the 


«<< 


often led them on to meet a freſh party who after 
giving them a few well. aimed vollies retired and leſt 
chem in the ſame manner to purſue as they were able. 
That by this method of fighting the provincials were 
very little expoſed and yet did — execution upon 
their enemies. 

In this engagement General nere ated the part 
of a ſkillful General and did all that was in his power 
ro obtain a complete victory. —His detaching 
of Lord Cornwallis and his column was a wiſe and 
prudent manœuvre, and in this he nearly out-ſchemed 


dineſs of invention and penetration in detaching gulli. 
van, that ſhewed he knew how to make the beit even 
of a diſadvantage. Whatever may be the merits ot both 
generals it muſt be granted tnat the King's army was 
Jedon with great judgment, and commanded with much 
ſagacity, and the commanding officers did all that 
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is to be obſerved, that in this battle the provincial 
forces were met in the open field, and with no great 
advantage of ſituation. The King's troops obtained 
a victory, but not ot that final and deciſive kind which 
the public were made to expect from the boaſting of 
the miniſtry, and the ſuppoſed valour of our men. lt 
had been long imagined by ſome, and poſitively at 
firmed by the ſanguine ſupporters of this war, that 

rovided the King's troops could meet the rebels in 
an open field they would ſoon put an end to the war; 


ſtars appeared, and were little farther advanced than 
when they began. The armies were nearly ov in 
number, and by the confeſſion of our men and officers 


the ground nearly the ſame to both, and yet a whole 
| day's 
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* day's deſperate fighting made very little alteration in 
{ the ſtate of the war. General Howe had gained a 
e. victory and the enemy had fled; but the conqueror 
re was obliged to be zs-cantious and as much upon his 
on guard after the victory as before; which fhews that 
; ft was no way deciſive. General Waſhington -foon 
rt repaired his loſs and was in-a few days ready for the 
er field: The Britiſh army was now * at Concord 
ng and Aſhrern, whit a detachment was fent to ſeize 
nd Wilmington, which was made a reeeptacle for the 
ed fick and the wounded. Upon his march towards 
ea. Goſhen. che. Britiſ general received information. 
. chat che enemy had quitted Philadelphia, and were 
en adyanced upon the Lancaſter road, a few miles above 
oth that place. Upon this advice he took ſuch e ffectual 


meaſures for bringing them to an engagement, that 
nothing but the event which happened could have pre- 
yented his deſign. An exceſſive fall of rain which 
I; MW overtrook both armies upon their march, and which 
cial continued wirhout intermiſiion for 24 Hours, e 
rent doth parties equally incapable for action. 
ned General Howe loſt this opportunity, and hh 
lich he tried all his art for ſeveral days, and moved back- 
g of wards and forwards, and in all directions belonging to 
te art of war, he could not bringthe Americans into 
y a. the ſituation they had been in before. Waite he was 
that MI buſied in "marching and counter-marching, he re- 
1s ia ceived information that General Wayne with 15 
var; men, was lying in the woods upon ſome feheme ot 
enterprize, in the rear, and at a ſmall diſtance from 
the left wing of the army. He detached Major Gene- 
ral Grey with wo regiments and a body of light in- 
fantry to ſurprize them in the night. General Grey 
m enterpriae with equal ability and — * . 
ce 


be aner Abbey 


gels, though perhaps hot F 
ſon generally conſpicuous in his. character. In igi- 
vation of a ſimilar proceeding ache battle of. Maden 
he tool effectualꝭ meaſures, char a ſinglei ſh ot ſuould 
not ibe red in the urſe of the expedition, and chat 
ie execution. ſhould only be done by the, poiny of 
the bayonets. Ihe night fayoured this deſigu, as the 
troaps marched itently onthe enemy unawares ; ha 
tuen been perceived before they came near it would 
not have been caſy zo, have, aitacked them, as they 
would hape ſpent dome, fires upon ah ig caquny, aud 
netraated for ſafety... ln purſuing this defgn, the pro- 
Xjagiah, ourepolts, and pickets, Mere completly tur. 
Prize; and forced, wihout noifes.jabout.one in the 
morning, and the oops being! directed by-ube light 
olflibeir res, ruſhad imupon'theggncampinent,, Where 
a:{cyers and horrible execution enſued, about goo 
tbeibg either killed:or wounded uponiche ſpot, aud a 
mumberat priſoners taken. The remainder eſcaped 
thbythe>darkneſs of the night, and dome;prudent: dif 
poſitions made by the officer ho commanded the A. 
anericans;:with;che:doſscof the greateil part ofahcir 
haggage, arms, and ſtores. The conquerors- in: this 
Action loſt only a captain of Jight;infantry, and ihre 
ꝓrivate men, and about as many wounded. The pri. 
ꝛtiſn 4caops as wellas the officer. chat eummanded then 
gained but litile honour by this midnightiſlaughtet. 
At ſhewed rather deſperate crueltyu chan real valour to 
Pu ſo many men to the ſword who were not under 
arms, but the greateſt part aſleep in their huts or tent 
funk in drowſinsſs which is common to all men inthe 
night wlien they are expecting no danger. Ihe 
commanding oſſicer of the provincials was much to 


"one: ſor being at all off his guard when he Was. lo 
real 
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an enemy; for had his out guards been placed ſo as to 
have given the alarm in time, they might have been 
able either to have defended themſelves, or ur rom 
the fury of. a deſperate enemy.” 

It was ſaid that a great number of thoſe er were 
killed on that occaſion, were people who bad left 
their houſes and fled for ſhelter into the woods for 
fear of the enemy; that fe of them had any arms, 
and were not in a ſituation to defend themſelves; It 
is the unavoidable conſequence of all wars, but eſpe- 
cially civil. wars; to involve the innocent and helpleſs 
in the ſame hardſhips and diſtreſs, with the guilty; 
nod it is frequently in ſome caſes difficult to diſtin- 

guiſh the one from the other in the midſt of the 
Fulle of war. and. the commixiure of parties. Abri. 
dents of this nature falling out in che hands of Gene- 


alpect, than if od had happened: under the aucb 
rity of a Vaughan, a Grant, or à Prevoſt. The 
profeſſions of liberty which theſe firſt gentlemen had 
ſo often made, and their former character, as hu. 
mane and brave men, made any action that had the 


appearance of cruelty, or was inimical to the gene- 


ral rights of mankind, ſtrike the attention of the 
public more forcibly, than any tranſactions from the 
hands of thoſe from whom no better things were ex- 
pected. It was even painful to many true friends of the 
Britiſu conſtii ution, that one of the firſt and greateſt 
ofſicers in Europe, and a profeſſed friend of the na- 
tural rights of mankind, ſhould fo much as be ſuſ- 
petted of an action unworthy of his character. They 
endeavoured to cover this tranſaction with the mantle 
of charity, and to put as fayourable a' conſtruction 
upon it as poilble. - Hiſtory muſt do juſtice to truth, 
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and tranſmit! tranſactious to poſterity #6 they happeh. 
ed, Without reſpect of perſons or regard to particulat 
attachments. Theſe ideas of hondut, which militaty 
men often are poſſeſſedfof determine chem to purſuftz, 
- which} az philoſopbers;' their minds ban never ap. 
"proves It has much the appearance of inconfiſten- 
cy, for men to diſapprove of a war as unrighteous, 
and oppreſſive, and yet become rhe principal condnc- 
tors ofi it,” and leaders in the oppreffon?: 
- -\General Howe Raditig that the ettemy could not by 
aa means be brought to action, and tflat they te 
: ardemily. | abandoning the prote Hon of the Ut, 
rather than hazard a fifial deciſion, took meaſures, 
to poſſeſs himſelf of the command of the Schuylkill, 
Which at length enabled him to paſs che army over 
hot river witliout oppofition. Upon September 36th 
he ndranred to Germantown, ' and” next mornfüg 
Lord Cornwallis todk poſſeſſion of Philadelphia 
bus was this rich and flouriſhing” city the capital öf 
{the maſt riſing! colony; and the ſeat oP the generil 
congreſs of delegates, who gàve laws and govetn- 
ment to the continent of North America, reduced 
without: oppoſition,” and of conſequence without da- 
mage. It remains ts yet among the myſterĩes of this 
war, why the caloniſts ſo eaſily gaverup this city, 
and why the king's! troops ſo ſoon abandoned and 
Afar The Americans vn der ep as Phe 
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kn chat —— : city, and this obſiacks 
which they had prepared in the river Delaware to 
arraſs the enemy, would foc weaken General 
Huwe's. army before he could: receive any reinforce 
ments, that they would have it in their-qiower either 
* gt 15 mA to 
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to make the city too hot for him, or make him aban- 


don it, without running the riſk of a general engage - 


ment in che open fields. Mud Ifland and Red 
Bank, were left to be mortal thorns in the ſides of 
the king's forces, where a few could do execution 
upon great numbers, and eſcape when they pleaſed 
with little injury to themſelyes. It will appear in the 
hiſtory, of this campaign, that the Americans, had 
other defigns in giving up Philadelphia, than-becauſe 
they were not able to keep it, — It had been 
reported that the inhabitants of that city were 
determined to reduce it to aſhes, rather than it Gould 
become a place of arms, and the centre of operation 
to--Britiſh fleets and armies ;. but though this was 
propoſed by ſome it was never agreed to. The | 
Quakers at this time were very treubleſome to = 
coloniſts: ſome ot their principal people were great · 
ly attached to the royal cauſes; and would give no ſe- 
eurity by word or writing for their behayiour, They 
would neither promiſe, ſubmiſſion to the then goveru- 
ment, nor engage to hold no correſpondence with | 
the king's: forces. They even refuſed to confine 
themſelves to their reſpe&ive dwelling houſes, and 
boldly appealing to the laws for redreſs and ſecurity - 
to their perſons, ſtrongly reproached thoſe who un- 
der the pretence of aſſerting and protecting the liber 
ties of the ſubjects, had involved the whole continent 
in a civil war, and contention; and who at the fame 
time, in the moſt tyrannical manner, deprived them 
of their perſonal liberty, and of every ſecurity which 
they derived from the laws. It was replied, that the 
laws themſelves, and all other eonliderations, mult | 
give way to public ſafety, in caſes of great and emi- 
Fene Tanger 5+ that there * no new or * 
ard: 
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hard(hip i in the preſent meaſure, which was juſtified 
by the practice of all ſtates in ſimilar circumſtances; ¶ ce 
that in England in its higheſt ſtare 'of freedom, and 
under its happieſt government, the habeas corpus Wl a 
law was ſuſpended in caſes of internal commotion, or Ml tr: 
the apprehenſion of foreign invaſion, that there fuf.. WM ba 
picion only was a ſufficient ground for ſecuring the Ml pa 
perſons of ſubjects, without regard to rank, quality. {to 
or any ſecurity they might propoſe to give for their, pe 
peaceable behaviour; but that their ſituation was on 
much more fayourable, if their incorrigible ob- ab! 
ſtinacy, their dangerous deſigns againſt the ſtate, WW du 
and their mortal enmity to 'the government, had cot 
not precluded them from its benefits. - They were I abl 
not 'rTetained in perſon merely upon ſuſpicion, how- T 
ever ſtrong and well grounded that was, and how- I the 
ever juſtifiable the | meaſures: would be upon that Fer 
ground only; it was immediately in their power to Att 
return in the molt unreſtrained liberty to their: habita- I lade 
tions, only by complying with that very moderate I *<r1 
teſt of their principles, and conduQ which was re- tere 
quired, and ſhewing that obedienee to government, Per 
and good diſpoſition to the ſtate, which every mem- WU 
ber of ſociety owes to the community to which he 
belongs, as a return for the protection he receives. 
But that as they denied all allegiance to the ſtate, rival 
they of courſe diſclaimed i its protection, and forfeit- 

ed all the privileges of citizenſhip ; whilſt by refuſing 
every ſecurity for their peaceadle demeanour, they 
could only be conſidered” as its molt: dangerous and 
determined enemies. As theſe gentlemen were un- 
conquerable i in their reſolution not to ſubmit to the 
5 ropoſed teſt, they were all ſent to Virginia as a place 

FN 


ſecurity upon the approach of the. royal army. 
| When 


When Lord Howe received intelligence of the ſuc. 
ceſs at Brandywine, and the determined progreſs of 


lores, which he knew by this time would be indiſ- 
penlibly neceſſary. The voyage was intricate tedi- 


able. 

The paſſage to Philadelphia was yet impracticable, 2 
the fleet drew up and anchored along the weltern or 
Penſylvania ſhore, from Ready-Iſland to Newcaſtle, 
Alter the Britiſh troops had taken poſſeſſion of Phi- 
ladelphia, their firſt obze& was the erecting of bat- 
teries to command the river, bath to prevent the in- 
tercourſe of the American veſſels between their up» 
per and lower poſts, and to protect the city trom 

ay inſult by. water. The neceſſity and propriety of 
this meaſure became obvious as ſoon almoſt as it was 
determined upon, The day immediately after the ar- 
rival of the forces, the American frigate, Delaware, 
of 32 guns, anchored within five hundred yards of 
the unfiniſhed batteries, and being ſeconded by ano - 
ther. frigate, with ſome ſmaller veſſels, they began 

aud ſupported a very heavy capnonade for ſome 
hours, upon the batteries and the town. They did 

not however diſcover the judgment which their know- 

edge might haye been ſuppoſed to afford them; 

lor Fp the falling back of the tide the Delaware 

N 
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the army to Philadelphia, he took the molt ſpeedy. 
and effeftual meaſures for conducting the fleet and 
trauſporis round to the Delaware, not only to be at 
hand to concur in the active operations of the cam- 
paign, but to ſupply the army with proviſions and 


ous and dangerous, and nothing leſs than a {kill and 
ability equal to that which was exerted in the con- 
duct and managment of ſo great a number ot ſhips, 
could haye preyented the loſs from being conſider- 
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grounded, ſo that ſhe” could not be got off. This 


was ſoon perceived by the grenadiers, who brought 
their battalion field pieces to play upon her with ſo 


true an aim, and full effect, that the Delaware was 
obliged to ſtrike her colburs,: and - was boarded by 
an officer and a detachment ot the grenadiers. Ge- 


neral Cleveland profited by the effect of the battalion 


guns, by directing che whole fire of the batteries 
againſt the other veſſels Which were compelled to re- 
tire, with the loſs of a ſchooner which was pling 
aſhore. 

The Americans had beſtowed much invite at exe" 


pence to render the Delaware unnavigable; they had 
conſtructed. great and numerous works to render the 
paſſage to Philadelphia impracticable. In the proſe· 
cution of this deſign they had erected works and bat - 
teries, upon a flat low: marſhy iſland, or rather a 
bank of mud or ſand, which had been raiſed and 
heaped up by the water near the junction of the 


Schiy}Kll and the Delaware, and which from its 


nature was called Mud Iſland. On the fide oppo- 
ſite to New Jerſey, at a place called Red Bank, 
they had alſo conſtructed a fort or redoubt, well 
planted with heavy canton. © In' the deep navi- 
gable channel between and under the cover of theſe 
batteries, they had tank ſeveral ranges of frames, to 
which, from a ſimilitude in the conſtruction, they had 
given che French name of Chevaux de Frize, being 
compoſed of converſe beams, firmly joined pointing 

in various directions, and ſtrongly headed with iron. 
Theſe were fo pouderous and heavy, and ſunk in ſuch a 
depth of water, as rendered ir equally difficult for them 
to be weighed or cut through, and deſtructive to 
any one uy that ſhould "ROPE to ſtrike upon them. 
It 
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It Was, however; impoſßble to attempt to remove 


' theſe, or to open tlie channel till once the command 
of the ſiores on both ſides was Tully obtained. 
About three miles farther down they bad ſunk other 
ranges of thefe machines, aud were cbtiſtrucking 
other extenſive works for their: protection, which 

though they were not yet finiſhed; were in ſuch for- 

' wardnefs as to beprovided with artery, and to com- 


mand their object. This fortification was eretled on 
' the Jerſey ſide, at 4 place called Bellings Point. 


Theſe works and machines were further ſupported 
dy ſeveral gallies mounting heavy contion; together 


with two floating batteries, a number arhetted veſſels 


and ſmalł eraſt f various kinds, and ſome fire ſhips. 
In ſhort the Delaware ſeemed to teem with every de- 
fenſive preparation viich could render the navigation 


of the river impracticable to the fleet, and exceed- 


ingly dangerous to afl large veſſels thar ſhould attempt 
to approach Philadelphia. 1 


The geg operation which was tried by che army 


: was to dinodge the enemy from Billings Fort. This 


office was appointed to Colonel Stirling, who periprm- | 
ed the ſexvice efteQually. ., For the provincials retir · 
ed as ſoon: as they heard-of his, apprpach, ſpiked up 
the cannon, ſer fire to the barracks, and, abandoned 
the place. 5 Captain Hammond of the Roebuck, with 
great difficulty, and ſome oppoſu ion from the enemy, 
cut away and weighed ſo much of the Chevaux de 


Frize, as opened: a narrow paſſage for the ſhips thro? 


the; lower barriers, * After the detachment which 


was ſent upon this firſt exploit were returning. from 
Jerſey, another regimeut was ſent, to meet them ar 
Cheſter, in order to form a fuſſicient eſcort for a large 
convoy of proviſtons to the camp. The army 5 
ſtill 


- fill. W at i Town, a very long and populons 

willage, about fix miles from Philadelphia, and which 
— ſtretching on both ſides of the great road io the north 
ward forms a continued ſtreet of two miles of length. 

q ne line of encampment croſſed German, Town at 


on the welt to the Schuylkill. That wing was cover- 
ed in front by the _—_ Chaſſeurs, both mounted 
1 and unmounted; a batralion of light infaatry, and the 
Qyveen's Rangers, were in the front of the right; and 
the fortieth regiment, with another battalion of light 


. Cornwallis lay at Philadelphia with four battalions. of 
grenadiers, and as we have obſerved, three regiments 
had been detached on the ſide of Cheſter. The Ame- 
ricans were encamped at Shippach Creek about ſix- 
teen miles from German Town. T hey had receited 
ſome reinforcements, and were well acquainted with 
© the ſituation of the royal forces : they knew that the 
-army. was weakened by the detachments made to 
"Philadelphia and'Cheſter. Theſe circumſtances indu- 
ced an enterprize which was very little expefed by 
- Genera! Howe, and which the former caution of Ge · 
neral Waſhington had by 0 means promiſed. In- 
ſtead of keeping as uſual upon the defenſive, the co- 
loniſts now became the afailants, - They quftted their 
ſtrong poſt at Shippach Creek, at Dx in the exening, 
and marched all night to ſurpriſe the royal army in 
its camp at German Town. Upon the 4th of Octo- 
ber their approach was dife6vered by the patroles, 
"and the army was immediately called to arms. They 
began their attack upon the 40th regiment, arid the 
light infantry by which it was accompanied. "Theſe 
oops, we Ang 20 ar Wader ern were able, 
1 were 
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right angles about rhe centre, the left wing extended 


- infantry were poſted at the head of the village. Lord 
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- Muſgrave, who commanded in that quarter, to ſtop 
the impetuoſity of the enemy, threw himſelf and fix 
companies of the goth regiment- into a large ſtrong 
ſtone houſe, which lay full in che front of the provins 
cials, which put a ſtop to their career, and their hope 

ol immediately, taking full poſſeſſion of the rown'; 
which had they; effected would have enabled them ef · 
fectually to have ſeparated the right and left wings 
ot the King's army. Muſgrave kept his ſituation, 
and fired out at the windows, till General Grey came 
to his relief with three battalions of the third brigade, 
who attacked the enemy with vigour, ſupported by 


Brigadier General Agnew at the head of the fourth 


brigade. The engagement was now for ſome tit 


45 


very warm, and it was for a ſeaſon dowbrfal how mat- 
ters would turn. The King's troops had now full 
uſe for all the ſkill and vigour they were maſters of, 
and With difficulty ſtood their ground againſt the fierce 
attack of the Americans. The latter were howe+._ 
yer attacked from the oppoſne ſide of the village by 
two regiments of the right wing, which put them in- 
reured out of the town with 
Theſe were not the only part of 
the king's forces that were engaged on this occafion 
the Pickets on the right ſupported by the Ath and 
45th regiments were warmly engaged with the left 
wing of the provincials. But General Grey, who 
had driven the right of the enemy out of the village, 
had now time to bring aſſiſtance io the right, wlio at 
this time were in conſiderable need of it: Upon his 
approach the Americans retreated, and were very - 
gently purſued by aur forces, The reaſons giren hy 
Was, 
that 


to diſorder, and they 
conſiderable loſs. 


our oſſicers why they purſued with ſo little yigour, 
_” .. 
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that he country Was . ſtrong, and encloſed, 

that the purſuit they made was attended with no effect; 
and one thing which proves the provincials were not 
hard purſued, they carried their cannon clear off. It is 
manifeſt in this engagement that the Britiſh forces 


were pretty cloſely engaged, and were made to feel 
that the cowards in Wafhington's army, were on 


ſome otcaſions not fo eaſily driven off. The morning 
being miſty, prevented ſome part of the American fuc- 
ceſs" in this battle; for they could not improve the 
advantages they gained at firſt, on account that they 
did not ſee the true ſituztion of the enemy; and 
ore they could adyance fo as to purfue their ad- 
tage with ſucceſs, the king $ troops were recover- 
ed from their ſurprize, and in a better condition to 
receive them. They alfo affirmed that they often 
could not ſee their own different bodies, and were 
on that account unable to act in concert. It was alſo 
ſaid, that ſome of their parties in the thickneſs of the 
fog, poured their fire upon each other through a 
blind miſtake on both fides, of being engaged with 
the enemy. General Wafhington was preſent at this 
engagement, and paid great compliments to his troops 
on the right wing, for their good behaviour, but as 
de was not witneſs to the behaviour of the left wing, 
he did not pay them ſo high compliments, becauſe 
he had not ſufficient ground to found his opinion. 


This was a more defperate action than that of Bran- 


dywine, and the loſs of the king's troops was much 
more conſiderable. Our accounts make our loſs only 
sz killed; wounded and priſoners, and the Ameri- 
enn loſs about a thouſand, killed wounded and taken. 
The Americans Tate our loſs confiderably more, and 

A . | their 
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their own leſs than our accounts do. Some of our 
braveſt officers fell in this engagement; among the 
number of the killed were Brigadier General Agnew, 
and Colonel Bird, but the number of wounded of. 
ficers was conſiderable. The Americans loſt Gene- 
ral Naſh, and ſeveral other officers. In this battle 
the coloniſts made the attack, and though they were 
repulſed with ſome loſs, ſhewed themſelves for- 
midable adverſaries, capable of charging with reſo- 
jution, and retreating with good order. This action 
damped the hopes of our generals concerning gain- 
ing any compleat victory, even in an open and fair 
engagement; they found that the Britiſh forces could 
do little more thaa ſtand their ground agaiuſt the 
charge of the beſt troops of the coloniſts, and were 
even put into diſorder by them, though fully upon 
their guard. This fully convinced General Howe, 
that provided the Americans - ſhould have been con- 
fiderably remforced, and inclined to make ſuch ano 
ther attack, that his whole force would not be able 
to withſtand them, unleſs he could gain ſome re- 
markable poſt of defence, which he was not likely 
ſoon to obtain. The American troops began now to 
underſtand their own confequence, and perceived 
that the impreſſion they made on their enemies was 
ſeverely felt; they therefore became more daring, | 
and conſidered our forces far from being invincible, 

General Waſhington, although he was cautious in 
engaging, yet in all thoſe actions where he was pre- 
ſent and led on the troops, he either gained ſone ad. 
vantage, or made ſuch an impreſſion upon his ehe- 
mies, that my c felt the anten, 2 Lo Pre. 
fence; N 
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The taking of 1 Philadelphia was nos tended with 
all the advantages expected from that conqueſt. | The 
American army ſtill kept the field, and ul the Dela. 
Ware could be cleared, it was manifeſt that the army 

could not ſupport itſelf in Philadelphia during the 
imer. The whole effect of the campaign depend: 
ed upon cleaning the river, and receiving ſupplies 


from the fleet. About two weeks after the laſt battle 
the King's troops removed from Germantoyn 0 


Philadelphia, as being a more convenient ſituation 


tor the reduction of Mud - land, and for joining ope · 


rations with the naval force in opening the naviga- 
ion of che tiver. The Americans upon the removing 
-  ohithe.king's troops, returned tc, their, al Fp a 

Sbepach Creek, 'where they continued. 92805 
_ no General Howe; and his brother the Admiral, were 
emplayed-in in concerting meaſures for opening the 
river, and removing all: obſtrugions, ' This was an 


operation in which they found great difficulty, and 


hich employed the uimoſt efforts of their military 
Kill-and! ability. The General ordered batteries to 
be raiſed on the weltern ſhore, on the Penfylyanian 
Aide, in hopes of aſſiſting in diſlodging the enemy from 
Mud-Ifand ; the diſſiculty of acceſs. to which, was 
found to render the reduction of it much more te di- 
dus and difficult than had been expected. He alſo 


M Cooper's Ferry. oppoſite to the town, who were 

10 mareh down and force the redoubt of Red Bank, 
hilt the ſhips and the batteries on the other ſide, 

Were to carry on their attacks of Mud- Iſland, and the 
enemies marine force. The Heſſian detachment was 

led on by Colonel Donop, who had gained ſome re- 
Putation 1 in ſeveral actions in this war; it conſiſted, 
| befides 


- detached a ſtrong body of Heffians acroſs the river 


800 men. [7] ? b * 


The diſpoſitions Far this much have daten n | 
ed as the moſt maſterly in their kind; and the valour 


and courage of the troops highly extolled; but not- 
withſtanding of all the vigour ſhewn by our forces 
both by ſea and land, this enterprize failed of ſuc- 
ceſs, and the 800 cowards in Red Bank killed a 


thouſand of the braveſt troops in the World. Golo- 


nel Donap attacked the enemy's trenches with the 
utmoſt gallantry, and after a very ſharp action carried 


an \extenfiye out- work; but he found the enemy 


better covered in the body of the redoubt, and the 
defence more vigorous than he expected. Some 


have thought that the Americans ſuffered him to en- 


ter the out work on pur paſe, that they might prevent 


bim from ever getting out again; and if this was 


their deſign, they gained the point they had in view. 


For this brave colonel was there mortally wounded, 


and taken priſoner; ſeveral of his beſt officers were 
killed, or diſabled; and the Heſſians after a deſperate 
engagement were repulſed with great loſs. Colonel 
Mingerede, the next in command, was alſo danger- 
ouſly: wounded, and the detachment was brought off 
by lieutenant colonel Linſing; having ſuffered much 
in the approach to, and retreat from the attack, by 


the fire of the provincial gallies and floating hat- 


teries. The loſs of the Heſſians on this occaſion, 
was on this ſide the Atlantic, reduced to 500 men, 
but fram the beſt imformation on the other ſide, it 
was determined to be a 1000, and not below 99d 
men. Theſe German hirelings receiyed the reward 
| of 
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beſides light infautry and Chaſſeurs, of ihree batta . | 
lions of grenadiers, and the regiments of Mirbach. 
The American force at Red Bank was awer re 
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of their ſervice on this occaſion, and though they be- 
haved with great bravery, no perion who conſiders 
their principles of action can lament their fall. For men 
to have hired themſeives to fight againſt the rights of 
human nature, degrades them beneath the very 
beaſts of the field; courage and bravery engaged 
againſt virtue and liberty, is like the dragon and his 
angels fighting againſt Michael and his angels. 
The attack by water was not more tucceſsful than 
that which was made by land; the men of war and 
frigates, appointed for this attack, having paſſed with 
difficulty through the low barrier took every poſſible 
diſpoſition, that the nature and ſituation of the work 
could admit, for the deſtruction of the upper works, 
and defences; But wheu all this was done, the ſhips 
could not bring their fire to bear, ſo as to do much 
injury to the works. The Americans had, by deſigu- 
ed obſtructions, ſo altered the courſe and channel of 
the rirer, that the bed thereof was: greatly changed 
from its natural courſe. By this means the Auguſta 
man of war and the Merlin ſloop, were grounded fo 
faſt, at a little diſtance from the chevaux de frize, that 
there remained not the ſmalleſt poſſibility of getting 
them off. While they were in this ſituation they were 
in danger of being deſtroyed by four fire · ſhips, that 
_ were ſent down by the enemy, upon the Auguſta. 
The effect of theſe ſire · veſſels was, however, prevent - 
ed by the activity of the ſailors; yet this was of little 
ſervice to the Auguſta, which took fire in the engage» 
ment, and obliged the others to make all the haſte 
they could to get out of the reach of the exploſion. 
In theſe preſſing and difficult circumſtances, the Mer- 
nn was ſpeedily deſerted, and laid in a train of de- 
ſtruction; and the greater part of the officers and 2 
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of the Auguſta: were ſaved. The ſecond lieutenant,” 


chaplain and gunner, and a very conſiderable part of 
the common men unhappily periſhed. This is the 
firſt time we have had occaſion to meet with a chap- 
lain in the hiſtory of this war; and it is not eaſy to 
conceive of what ſervice any ot that character can be, 
in carrying on ſuch cruel and bloody tranſactions. 
Men who carry on an offenſive war, either upon ab- 
ſurd or doubtful principles, muſt be very ignorant, 
to imagine that any creature like this that was unfor- 
tunately loſt on this occaſion, can, by any formal or 
occaſional devotion, ſanctify an action in itſelt immo - 
ral. If there was no other thing to blaſt the ſucceſs 
of a war, the improper and irreverent devotion that is 
paid to the Almighty, both by the chaplains and their 
audiences, is ſufficient ro do it. There is no money 
worſe ſpent, than that which is laid out upon thoſe 
military officers called chzplains : They are in general 
more the patterns of vice than of virtue, and with re- 
gard to ſea chaplains, when the author of their in- 
ſtallment is conſidered, there is not much 8 to be 
expected from them at preſent. 


The bad ſucceſs of this enterprize, though i it ſtag- | 


gered the confidence of the leaders of the war, yet it 


did not totally damp their reſolution; and neceſſity, 
as well as a ſenſe of military honour, Hunted them on 
io make a new attempt to open the Delaware. Till 
this was done, all their former proceedings were as ſo 
much vain labour, and fruitleſs toil; they therefore 
adopted new ſchemes, purſued new meaſures, and took 
other ground, Nor were the coloniſts idle on their 
part, in preparing every obſtrufion they could deviſe, 
to render all the efforts of the fleet and army unſuc- 
&feful. They knew of what confequence it was 
them 
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work army and navy would next morning be applied 
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them, to keep the naval force ſeparated flom tile 


army, and to render the communication between them 


tedious and difficult. They accordingly did all that 


they could to ſtrengthen their defences. Though 

they did not expect that they would be able to wuh⸗ 
ſtand the united force of the fleet and army, yet they 
knew that they could weaken them both with little da- 
mage to themſelves; which, upon the whole, would be 
ſo much gain to them. After much preparation, and 
ſerere labour, as well as imminent danger, the officers 
and ſeamen conveyed ſome heavy artillery, proviſions, 
and ſtores up thę river, by à different channel, on 
the Weſt fide, to a ſmall matſhy iſland, where they 


erected batteries, which greatly incommoded the 


works of the Americans. On the 13th of November 


every thing being prepared for the attack, the Iſis and 


Somerſet men of war, paſſed up the Eaff channel, in 


order to attack the provincial works in the front: ſc: 


veral frigates drew up againſt a new fort which was 
erected on the ferſey fide near Manto creck, which 
was {o ſituated as to flank the men of war in their 
ſtations ; and two armed veſſels, mounted with 24 
pounders, made their way through the narrow chan- 
nel on the weſt fide, at the back of Hogg-lfland. 
This was a matter of the greateſt conſequence with 
regard to the ſucceſs of the attack, as theſe two veſ- 


ſels in concert with the batteries newly erected in 


Province Iſland, enſiladed the principal works which 
the provincials had erected upon Mud-Ifland. An 


heavy fire was begun and maintained on both ſides, 
till the ſhips of war and the armed veſſels about 
night ſilenced the batteries on Mud Illand. The 


garriſon who underſtood that the utmoſt force of 
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to reduce the fort, ſet fire to all their works in the 
night and retired, It was never known what 
loſs the provincials ſuſtained in the ſeveral aſſaults 
upon this fort; in our accounts their loſs of men is 
ſaid to have been conſiderable, and certainly they 
muſt have ſuffered ſome loſs; but the whole troops 
that were in the fort were not equal in number to 
the halt of the flain, on the fide of the royal forces. 
The lofs of our fleet was not confiderable, conſider- 
ing the danger it was expoled to, though a great 
number were wounded, and ſeveral loſt their lives on 
this occaſion. The coloniſts left ſome artillery and 
ſtores, -which fell into the hands of our troops. In a 
few days after Lord Cornwallis paffed over with a de- 
tachment from Cheſter to Billings-Fort, where he 
was joined by a body of forces juſt arrived from New. 
York. They marched all together to Red-Bank, 
which the provincials abandoned at their approach, 
leaving their artillery and fome ſtores behind them. 
the American ſhipping had now loſt all protec- 
tion on either fide of the river; their. gallies and 
other veſſels took the adyantage of a fayourable night 
to paſs the Barriers of Philadelphia, and eſcaped ibo 
places of ſecuriry farther up the river. To ſecure: 
theſe an officer with a party of ſeamen was ordered 
to man the Delaware frigare, which was lately taken 
and lying at Philadelphia, and to take ſuch meaſures 
as might prevent the remainder from eſcaping. The 
crews of the American veſſels finding themſelves ſur- 
rounded, ſet fire to their ſhips and left them. About” 
ſeventeen of different ſorts, including two floating- _ 
batteries and fire-ſhips, were all conſumed. After 
gaining all theſe advantages, the ſeaſon of the year, 
and other obſtructions, rendered the clearing of the 
river for any effectual purpoſes altoge ther impracti- 
Tp Oo cable 
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able, ſo that the'making or diſcovering ſuch a chan. 
nel, as might admit of, tranſports or veſſels of eaſy 


burden with proviſions and neceſſaries for the uſe of 
the army, was all that could be obtained for the pre- 


ſent. 


General Waſhington. v was now ed, with a 
recruit of 4000 men from the northern army, and 


advanced within 14 miles of Philadelphia, to a place 


called White March, where he encamped in a ſtrong 
ſituation, with his right to the Wiſſahechon Creek, 


and his front partly covered by Sandy Run. This 
movement made General Howe imagine that he in- 


tended ſome enterprize, and that his late reinforce- 
ment would encourage him to hazard a battle for 
the recovery of Philadelphia, This was not at all 


his intention; he knew that his movement would 
. ſuggeſt this idea to General Howe, and make 


him draw out his army to field, which in the middle 
of winter would harraſs the troops, and diſtreſs both 
the men and officers. The Engliſh general imagined 


that either Waſhington- would give him battle, or 


chat if he obſerved his uſual eaution, there might be 
ſome vulnerable part in his camp, where he might 
be attacked with ſucceſs. For theſe reaſons he 
marched his army on the 4th of December ar night, 

and took poſt on Cheſnut- hill, on the front of Waſh- 


ington's camp on the next morning. Finding that their 


right afforded no opening for an attack, he changed 
his ground before day light upon the ſerenth, and 
took a new ſtation, oppoſite to their centre and left. 
A few ſkirmiſhes happened, in which the king's troops 
were the conquerors, who purſued the flying parties 


almoſt to their works. The general continued for 
_ three days conftantly in their ſight, and advanced 


wühin a He of their works; buc when he bad exa- 
g mined 
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mined them with! great attention, he found them i inac- 


ceſſible, and ſo gave up his deſign as entirely ſruitleſs. 
The army ſuffered greatly from the ſeverity, of the 
weather, both officers and men being tatally deſtitute 
of tents and field accoutrements. . Sir William Howe 
accordingly began his march to Philadel phia upon the 
th in full view of the enemy, who ſuffered him to 
return as he came without gaining any one point ex- 
cept much roil and fatigue to the men and the officers. 
This, General Wafhington foreſaw would be the con- 
ſequence, and it was all that he intended by his move- 
ment; for he immediately removed his camp from 
White March to Valley Forge upon the Schuy]. 
kill, about 15 miles from DOS: ia a very 
ſtrong and ſecure ſituation. | 

© General Howe, as the ſeaſon was now too far ad- 
vanced to admit of any other attention except what 
related to the accommodation of the troops, ſent a 
grand detachment out to procure forage for the win- 
ter, which performed its purpoſe with ſucceſs. The 
Americans continued during the winter in huts 
in their camp, without returning to their homes, or 
going into winter quarters. This ſhewed their great 


_ zeal for the cauſe they were engaged in, and the un- 


bounded influence which General Waſhington had 
over the minds 'of the Americans, Thus ended the 
campaign upon the Delaware; a campaign, concern- 


ing which there have been ſeveral opinions, and which 


affords room for very ſerious reflections. The Britiſh 
troops had been in general ſucceſsful, without gaining 
any advantage; for with all their victories, and the 


ſtrong tide of ſucceſs which was faid to attend them, 


at the cloſe of the campaign the amount of all their 
labours and battles was ſimply a good winter lodging 
ia the city of FEY z whillt the * poſſeſſed 
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no more inf the adjacent country, POR they immedi- 
ately commanded with their arms. Another difcou- 
ragement attended the concluſion; of this campaign, 
Was, that though the coloniſts might fight them when 
they had a mind, and with advantage to themſelves, it 
was impoſſible for the royal army to bring them to an 


engagement againſt their will. This occaſioned much 


uneaſineſs in England, among the promoters of this 
unrighteous war; who had been ſo much.chated with 
the news of the firſt ſuccefles, and had boaſted in the 
moſt extravagant manner. Gloomy. refleQions began 
now to crowd upon them, and guilt and diſappoint- 
ment greatly chagrined their minds. They began to 
find that victory and defeat were nearly attended with 
the ſame conſequences. The ſubſtance of the. nation 
was waſted, its belt blood was ſpilt, yet ſtill there was 
nothing done. The American war was nearly in the 
ſame {tate that it was at the beginning, merely with 
this difference, that the coloniſts were inured to war 
and could make à better defence. In the beginning 
of this year the miniſterial boaſting, run very high, 
concerning the marvellous things thar General Howe 
would do in the ſpring; ; and when they received the 


account of the defeat in the Jerſeys, they had fixed 


their hopes upon the atchievements which were to 
be performed by the northern army under General 
Burgoyne. We muſt now leave Sir William Howe 
in his winter quarters in Philadelphia, and look 20 
to the affairs of Canada and the Lakes. 
In viewing the biſtory of the ſouthern campaign, 
we have beheld a train of victories without any equi- 


5 yalent advantages, and heard of wonderful axchieve- 


ments without ſo much as ſeeing one province ſubdu- 
93 i * W get 0 a numerous army of the beſt 
; troops 
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troops ever ſent over the Atlantic, conſined in their 
operations to the defence of a ſingle, city, without 
being able to ſecure two leagues of country for the 
ſpace of a few days. The northern campaign was 
{till more unſucceſsful ; for there we meet with nothing 
except diſgrace, defeat, and diſappointment. The 


Par upon the ſide of Canada and the Lakes was com- 


mitted to Lieutenant General Burgoyne, an officer 
whoſe abilities were unqueſtioned, and whoſe ſpirit 
of enterprize, -and thirſt for military glory, though ir 
might be rivalled, could not poſſibly be exceeded, 
It is ſomewhat doubtful, notwithſtanding the praiſes 
that were layiſhed upon that officer, whether his ca- 
pacity was adequate to the arduous undertaking he 
was now engaged. in. The fertility. of his imagina- 
tion, and the brilliancy of his fancy, ſeem to have 


| prevailed/ more in his character than ſoundneſs of 


judgment, true caution, or penetration. 

The appointment ot General Burgoyne to this com- 
mand was far from being pleaſing to General Carleton 
and his friends; it gave great offence to the general, 
who by his good conduct preſerved Quebec, defended 
Canada, and recovered Lake Champlain. He felt 
ſeverely the affront, that when he had brought mat- 
ters ſo far forward, that the command ſhould be taken 
from him and given to another, as if inſtead of having 
merited honour for his ſervices. he had deſerved diſ- 
grace, and mortiſication. It was ſaid that his powers 
had been diminiſhed in proportion to the greatneſs 
of his ſervices. His military command before extend · 
ed to every part of America, whither he might find 
it neceſſary to conduct the army under his command. 
It was now ſuddenly reſtramed to the narrow limits 


of his own province. His friend bored thay, be 
a 
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enemy out of if al. but bad fotmed a great nll 
armament, and deſtroyed the enemy's force upon 
Lake Champlain, recovered Crown Point, and put 


all things in that quarter in a fair, way of ſucceeding 


the next campaign. That nothing prevented him 
from taking Ticonderago except the lateneſs of the 
ſeaſon, when he would have immediately proſecuted 
the war to the ſouthward. He had, during the winter, 
applied his uſual induſtry in forwarding every pre- 
aration which might promote che ſucceſs of the de- 
Sg in the enſuing campaign. When the ſeafon 
opened. the communication with England, inſtead of 
the reinforcements he required, and expected for ful. 
Alling of his purpoſe, he received an arrangment to- 
tally new, which was neither planned according to, 
nor was the execution in any degree left to his difcre. 
tion. The miniſter for the American department had 
formed the whole ſcheme; and had proceeded ſo far 
as to determine every detachment to be made from 
the larger bodies to be employed in two ſeperate ex. 
peditions. General Carleton was not even conſulted 
concerning the number and nature of the troops, 
which were to remain under his command for the de- 
fence and ſecurity of Canada. In a word, the army 
which he lately commanded” was taken out of his 
hands, and placed under the command of officers who 
Had lately acted under his authority, and placed in 
independent commands, and ordered to receive their 
inſtructions from Sir William Howe; which was no- 
leſs than an open inſult to Sir Guy Carleton, who had 
been already informed by General Howe, that the 
diſtance of their operations would prevent all commu- 
nication between them. The miniſter on this occa- 
a | ſion 
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4 fon ſhewed a real want of ability for direfting ſuch 
: great and diſtant operations; he took for granted 
that he perceived the foree of the' enemy, and all the 
a teſourſes which they might have to fruſtrate his plan, 
Þ when he did not ſo much as conſider the difficulties 
5 that even aroſe from the very nature of the country. 
u 


With regard to the force of the coloniſts in that quar- 
ter, neither the miniſter, nor any of the commanders 
appear to have had the ſmalleſt information. Gene- 
rals and troops on a ſudden ſtarted up, that were 
never heard of, nor believed to exiſt till the very mo- 
ment of en; and a thouſand impediments were 
found to ſtand in the way of this expedition, that the 


rr 


0 


of miniſter never dreamed of, and which his groom never 
l. ſuggeſted to him. 

T Sir Guy Carlton, notwhhſtanding the 1 which. 
o, 


the miniſter had done him, behaved with a greatneſs 
4 of foul which did him much honour. He ſhewed, 
x that though he was ſenſible of the affront which he 


- had received, yet he knew how to paſs over an injury, 
8 and did not ſuffer any perfonal diſgrace to hinder him 


from ſerving his country, and what he conceived to 

ed be the public cauſe thereof. He applied himſelf with 
| the fame diligence and activity to forward by every 
de- poſſible means, and to ſupport in all its parts, the ex- 


his pedition,.as if it had been his contrivance and folely 
he his own plan. This conduct though it was what go- 
in | ernment did not deſerve from this officer, yet was 


en abſolutely neceſſary for carrying on the deſign of this 
F expedition; and though in the end it miſgave, it was 


oh a more owing to the management of General Carleton, 
10 that it proceeded fo far as it did, than to any good 
; conduct of the miniſter who formed the plan thereot. 


The arrangment was ſo complicated, and the parts of 
8 che 
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the expedition ſo numerous, and many of them un- 
known in practice, that it was no wonder that it did 
not ſucceed. Io all its parts it appeared to be the 
offspring of folly and the creature of magneſs. Carle. 


ton did all in his power to give it birth, and though 
he was not its parent he acted the part of a good 


nurfe, and withheld no aſſiſtance that was in his power 


to render it effectull. 

The miniſters at home and eſpecially the lord ar 
the head of the American department were deeply 
intereſted in the ſucceſs of this expedition ; they had 


founded the moſt fanguine expectations concerning it, 
and had in idea anticipated the glorious advantages 


that would be derived from it. Nothing was left un- 
done on their ſide, as far as their penetration could 
reach, to render it effectual. All things were pre- 
pared according to the number of troops that could 
be ſpared for that particular ſervice, which were 
thought conducive to give eſſicacy to their operations. 
Canada was expected to afford a warlike though un- 
diſciplined militia, well calculated for and acquainted 
with the nature and ſervice of the country. To 
ſtrengthen and increaſe this irregular force, arms and 
accontrements were amply provided to ſupply thoſe 
numerous loyaliſts, who were expected to join the 
royal army as ſoon as it approached the frontiers of 
theſe provinces. A powerful artillery was provided 
to drive the rebels from all their poſts and thickets; 
and it was conſidered as a ching impoſſible that any 
number of. irregular troops could ſtand before ſuch a 
well appointed army of veterans. In this particular 
the miniſtry reaſoned falaciouſly ; for though the colo- 
niſts were not ſuch old troops as ſome of the regi- 
ments which were ſent againſt them, they were far 
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from being irregular, They knew diſcipline and 
obeyed command, with great exactneſs, and were de- 
termined to venture their lives for the cauſe they were 
engaged in. And it was found upon trial that they 
were not ſo eaſily combated as Lord George Ger- 
maine and General Burgoyne had imagine. 
_ Beſides theſe forces already mentioned, ſeverel na · 
tions of ſavages had been induced to come into the 
field 3 a meaſure which will fix an everlaſting diſgrace 
upon the authors, and leave à blot upon the preſent 
reign, that nothing but the death of time itſelf will 

de able to wipe away. This meaſure was defended 
by miniſterial advocates upon the ſuppoſed neceſſity of 
the caſe: as if from the character of the Indians it were 
manifeſt that they could not be (till, and if not engaged 
in the king's ſervice, would join the Americans. 
This was a vain and falſe apprehenſion; for the colo- 
niſts had already refuſed their ſervice, and they had 
agreed to ſtand neuter, and live quieily. It was only 
the preſents. given them by miniſterial agents, wo 
wanted them to attend the army ſor the purpoſes of 
ſcalping and murder, that induced them to take 
up the hatchet. General Carleton wonld not employ 
them, but in the preceding year civilly diſmiſſed them; 
his humanity would not permit him to make uſe of 
ſuch illicit inſtruments of war, and as his orders were 
not ſo particularly expreſs on that head, he made uo 
uſe of their ſervice. But now a more high and per- 
emptory authority poſitively;enjoined the making uſe 
of them; and it was ſuppoſed to be one of the favo- 
rite and moſt enchanting ſchemes of that authority, 
to bring forth thoſe barbarians to the field, for the 
fake of glutting its revenge upon the refractory colo- 
nilts. It will hardly be credited in after ages, that 
. p 1 
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l ke reign marked ſo often with the epithet pious, that 
an order ſhould ever have come forth with the royal 


ſuanction, to let looſe ſavage barbarians upon helpleſs 


old men, women, and children. Whatever were the 
reaſong, why General Carleton did not employ the 
favages in à more early and effectual manner, they 
were far from giving ſatis faction to miniſtry, and their 

friends at home. It was infiſted that every appear- 
ance of lenity was actual cruelty in the eſfect, becauſe 
it operated as an incentive to diſobedience, and in- 


creaſed the objects of puniſhment. That on the con- 
trary, partial ſeverity was general mercy; as timely 


exertions of Juſtice, and ſtrict inflitions of punich- 


ments, were at all times the ſure means of preventing 


erimes/ That the only method of ſpeedily cruſhing 
the rebellion, was to render the ſituation of the actors 
in it, ſo intolerable, that a ceſſation from danger and 
bleſſings of repoſe, ſhould become the only objects 
of their contemplation and hope. That the means 
were but little to be attended to, when they led to 
the accompliſnment of ſo great and happy a purpoſe 
as the deſtruktion of rebellion, and the reſtoratioñ of 
order and legal government. And in all convulſions 
of ſtates the innocent were but two frequently involv- 
id in the calamities which were intended for the 
 Puilty ; but fach was the lot and condition of man- 

kind, and this evil however much deplored, could 
not in numberleſs inſtances be prevented, This doc- 
trine was ſupported by the avowed friends of the 
.- miniſtry, whether out of office, or in the ſubordinate 
departments of the ſtate; and it was undoubtedly 
agreeable to the opinions of the miniſters, and ſhewed 
that General Carleton's ſcruples with regard to em- 
_ Ploying the ſavages, were in no reſpect acceptable to 
them. 3 6 | 
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The arguments made uſe of to ſuppart- this doc- 


trine, were all founded in the firſt inſtance, upon the 
molt palpable falſhoods ; for they all take for granted 


what never was nor can be proved, namely, that the 
coloniſts were in a ſtate of rebellion accordingito-the 
fundamental laws of the Britiſh conſtitution. There 

were no laws exiſting at the time the controverſy be- 
gan, that determined an oppoſition to unconſtitution- 
al acts of Parliament, rebeſſion. It could not there» | 
fore be an exertion of juſtice, to employ ſavages to 


nforce new arbitrary ſtatutes, which were contrary to 


the very genius of the conſtitution; - According! to 
theſe court advocates, it would have been equally juſt 
to have employed barbarians to have -prevented the 
revolution, or it is ſtill juſt to emply them to over 
turn its principles. Before they had endeavourt 
ed to cruſh a rebellion with all the cruelty of ſavage 
barbarity, they oughi firſt to have enquired whether 
it exiſted, and whether, what they ſo called, was not 
created by themſelves. Legal government eonſiſts 
in obſerving the conſtitutional laws of fle empire, 
and not in purſuing modern ftatutes, which are dia. 
metrically oppoſite to the firſt principles of our fun- 
damental laws. To make acts of power through 
the influence of corruption in the legiſlature, that 
infringe the liberties and the natural rights of the 
ſubjects, and then to determine it rebellion to reſiſt 
them, is the ſame thing as to declare the whole code 
of fundamental ſtarutes, rebellions acts, and the 
framers of them traitors. It would require no more 
to prove this point, than only to place the old laws 


ok the land and ſome modern ſtatutes in oppoſite co- 


of this war were not yery® nice concerning the 


—— — — 


lumns. But it was no wonder, that the W ters 
* 


making uſe ot the ſavages, he was now obliged by 


Canzda, partly to prevent deſertion, and to procure 


BY 
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| they made uſe of, ſeeing they had adopted the popiſh 


maxims, that the end ſanctifies the means. After 


generations, when they read the hiſtory of this war, 


will be. equally aſtoniſhed, both at the end and the 
means made ule of to attain it. It is a very curious 
maxim that partial ſeverity is general mercy, eſpe - 
cially when it is conſidered that both the guilt and the 
miſery proceed from thoſe that now pretended to have 
u right to puniſh. _ It was ſuch mercy as it would be 
to take away the lives of ſo many innocent people 
that the reſt may be fitter to be made ſlaves, e 
However much Sir Guy Carleton diſapproved of 


a ſpecial authority to uſe his influence to bring them 
over to the meaſures of government: accordingly 
preſents were liberally diſtributed among them, which 
anſwered the purpoſe intended, The regular force 
appointed to this expedition, conducted by General 
Burgoyne, conſiſted of Britiſh and German troops, 
to the number of near 8000; ot theſe 3217 were 


Brunſwiekers ; watermen and artillery made a corps 
of about 2000, and the ſavages about 1200. 


Canada was largely rated, and the inbabitantt 


- grevioully oppreſſed: they felt ſenſibly the propor- 
tion which they were appointed to furniſh towards 


this campaign In the propoſals laid before the mi- 


nniſter, beſides the militia and various other kinds of 


workmen, ſuppoſed neceflary to be immediately at- 
tached to the army, and to accompany: it on the ex- 
pedition, chains of che militia, patroles, and poſts, 
were expected to occupy the woods in the frontiers 
in the rear of the army, partly to intercept the com- 
munication between the enemy and the ill- affected in 
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intelligence, and for various other exigencies which 
might contribute to keep the country quiet. There 
was another great call upon them for workmen to 
compleat the tortifications at Sorrel, St Johns, Cham. 
blee, and the iſle of Noix, which ir was ſuppoſed, 
would amount to 2000 men. But a ſtill greater call 
upon the Canadians, and the more griexous as it was 
at their feeding ſeaſon, was for the tranſport of all 
proviſions, artillery, ſtores, and baggage of the army, 
from the different repoſitories to the water, and af- _ 
terwards at the carrying places, beſide the corves 
for making the roads. It was eltimated+that their 
ſervice would for ſome time before, and at the open- 
ing of the campaign, require no fewer than 2000 
men, beſides a very large proportion of horſes and 
carts. The miniſtry certainly did not make a fair 
eſtimate of the profit and loſs that would ariſe to the 
empire in purſuing this expedition: for ſuppoſe all 
things had ſucceeded according-to their wiſhes, and 
they liad been able to ſubdue all the colonies, the 


deſtruction made in the mean time would not have 


again been made up for ages to come, nor would the 
money expended ever again be put into a circulation 


for the common advantage of the community. This 


war has been a war founded in miniſterial yengeance 
and ambition, without having ſo much as a ſingle 


principle, or one object of common utility in its com- 


plexion. The friends and foes of government have 
both ſuffered, and would have ſuffered ſuppoſe they 
had united in ſupporting their meaſures without the 
leaſt war or oppoſition. Had all the Britiſh empire join - 
ed mutually in ſupporting-the ſchemes of the preſent 
miniſtry, without a diſſenting voice, and the meaſures 
had been purſued for half a century, there would 


have 
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have been very little difference between the inhabi. 


* 


bitants of that empire, and the Indian ſavages. The 
tendency ot the whole of this adminiſtration as been 
to depreis the ſpirit of liberty which is the ſou] of 
mur greatneſs, without which * n 
or ſeiences ever flouriſhed, 
Byurgoyne, who was now at the head of 
18 dition, was aſſiſted by able and excellent 
e Of cheſe were Major General Philips of 
dhe artery, who had acquired much honour by his 
dFonduct in the late war in Germany; He had like · 


| 5 wie. under lum Brigadier General Frazer, Powel, 


amilton, all oſſicers who had diſtinguiſhed them- 


| ſelves. in former ſervices ; and with theſe the Brunſ- 
Wiek Major General Baron Reideſel, and Brigadier 
General Specht. The army was in every reſpect in 


the beſt condition that could poſſibly be expected or 


deßred, the troops being, in he ſtile of the army, 
in bigh ſpirits, admirably diſciplined and very healthy. 


An expedition, was. determined to the Mohawk 


1 Ne and Colonel St Ledger was appoimed to the 

"Fe comihand thereof. + The troops employed in this ex- 
-” pedition' from the army were about 7 or 850, con · 
-., ſting of 200 drawn from the Sch and: 34th regi- 


medts, a regiment of the New-Yorkers, lately raiſed 
by Sir John Johnſon, being - chiefly emigrants from 


his own country adjoining to the intended ſcene of 


action, with ſome Hanau Chaſſeurs, a company of Ca- 
nadians, and another of newly raiſed rangers. Theſe 


were joined by a ſtrong body of Sayages, in part con - 


ducted, or more. properly commanded by. officers 
from Britain and America. The regular 48 leſt 
in Canada, including the Highland emigrants under 
that denomination, amounted to about 3700 men. 
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The army being at length arrived and encampedy- 
at the River Bouquet, on the weſt ſide of Lake 
Champlain, and at no very great diſtance to the north- 
ward of Crown Point, General Burgoyne, there met 
the Indians in congreſs, and aſterwards, in gompli- 5 
ance with the cuſtoms of thoſe people, gave them a 


pf war feaſt. The ſpeech which he made to hg favages - 
1t upon this occaſion has been publiſhe&” It was cal 
of culated, in thoſe powerful ſtrains of elocution by 


which that gentleman is diſtinguiſhedgto extite their 


e952 ardour in the common cauſe, and at the ſame time * 8 
J, repreſs their barbarity. For this purpoſe he took 
u- pains in explaining to them the diſtinction between a 
. war carried on againſt a common enemy, in which the 
er whole country and people were hoſtile, and the pre- 
in ſent, in which good and faithful fubje&s were largely, 72 
or and of neceſſity, intermixed with rebels and traitors. - 
75 Upon this principle he laid down ſeveral injunctions 
y. for the government of their conduct, particularly. 
yk that they ſhould only kill thoſe who were oppoſed | 
he W to them in arms; that old men, women, children, 
R and priſoners ſhould be held ſacred from the knife or 
n- hatchet, even in the heat of actual conflict; that they 
TY ſhould; only ſcalp thoſe whom they had ſlain in Fg 
ed oppoſition; but that under no pretance, fubtlety, or 
om colour of prevarication, they ſhould ſcalp the wound- 
of ed, or even dying; much lets kill perſons: in that con- 
Jas dition, by way of evading the injunction. And they 
ele were promiſed a compenfation for priſoners, but in- 
YN». formed that they ſhould be called to an account ſor 
ers {ealps. Theſe endeavours did in ſome meaſure miti- 
eſt gate, but were not of force wholly to reſtrain their 
Jer ferocity, of which Tome ee inſtances wet 
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"which has Juſt now been. given from a very impartial 


authority, it appears that the ſayages were to be paid 


both for their priſonegs and ſcalpe, only they were to 


be called to an account for the latter. But it does 
nat ſeem a matter very clear how they were to be 
brought to an account, or how the general was to 


know tlie Uiffęrence between a ſcalp taken from the 
head of one tat was already dead, and one that was 
alive when ſcalped. They were to ſcalp thoſe only 


; whom they had flain in fair oppoſition, but this was 


a matter not eaſily to be decided, and the proclama- 
tion that followed ſoon aſter this ſpeech, ſeems to hint 
that ſcalps of all ſorts might be taken from the 
heads of thoſe deſcribed ia the proclamation. Gene- 
ral Burgoyne's argaments and the colouring be gives 
to the cauſe and characters of the Americans, imply 
that their could be very ſmall offence in the Indians 
Proceeding to extremities. The horrible denounci- 
ations of war dreſt in the moſt formidable and terrifie 
ſhapes againſt thoſe who perſiſted in hoſtility, but 


too plainly hinted, how agreeable Indian barbarity 
was to the commander in chief. 


The General ſoon after diſperſed a manifeſto, cal- 


culated to ſpread terror among the contumacious, 


and particularly to revive. in their minds every latent 
impreſſion of fear, derived from knowledge or infor- 
mation of the cruel operations of the ſavages, whoſe 
numbers were accordingly maguified, and their eager- 
neſs to be let looſe to their prey, deſcribed with un- 


common energy. The force ot that great power, 
Which was now ſpread by fea and land, to embrace 


or to cruſh every part ot America, was diſplayed in 


full, lofty, and expreſlive language. The n 
| WI 
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with its effects, and the conduct of the preſent gover- 
nors and governments, were charged with the high- 
eſt .colouring, and exhibited a moſt hideous picture, 
of unparalleled injuſtice, cruelty, perſecution and ty- 
ranny. Encouragement and employment were al- 
ſured to thoſe, who with a diſpoſition and ability ſuite 


ed to the purpoſe, ſhould actually aſſiſt in redeeming 


their country from {lavery, and in the re-eſtabliſh- 
ment of legal government. Protection and ſecurity, 
clogged with conditions, reſtricted by circumſtances, 
and rather imperfectly or inexplicitly expreſſed, 1 Were 
held out to the peaceable and induitriqus, who con- 
tinued in their habitations. And all the calamities 
and outrages of war, arrayed in their moſt terrific 
forms, were denounced againſt thoſe who perſevered | 
in their hoſtility. 

The army having made a ſhort ſtay at Crown Point, 
for the eſtabliſhment of magazines, an hoſpital, aud 
other neceſſary ſervices, proceeded, in concert with 
the, naval armament, to inveſt Ticonderoga, which 
was the firſt object of their deſtination. Although 
the raſh and ill conducted attempt, made upon that 
place in the year 17 58, with the conſequent re pulſe 
and heavy loſs ſuſtained by the Britiſh army, render- 
ed it at chat time an object of general attention, it 
may not at this diſtance of time be wholly unneceſ- 
fary to take ſome notice of i its Rad as well as of 
its ſtate of defence. | | 
 Ticonderoga lies on the ates ſhore, and ot 
few miles to the northward from rhe commencement 
of that narrow inlet, by which the water from Lake 


George is conveyed to Lake Champlain. Crown 


Point lies about a dozen miles farther north at the 
extremity c of that inlet. The firſt of theſe places is 
Qq | lituated 
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ſituated on an angle of land, which is ſurrounded on 
three ſides by water, and that covered by rocks. A 
great part of the fourth fide was covered by a deep 
moraſs, and where that fails, the old French lines 
ſtill continued as a defence on the north-weſt quarter. 
The Americans ſtrengthened theſe lines with addi- 
| tional works and a blockhoufe. They had other 
poſts with works and blockhouſes, on the left, to- 
wards Lake George. To the right of the French 
Iines they had alſo two new blockhouſes with other 
Works. +2 

On the eaſtern tare of the inlet, and oppoſite to 
Ticonderoga, the Americans had taken ſtill more 
Þains in fortifying a high circular hill to which they 
gave the name of Mount Independence. On the 
ſammir of this, which is Tableland, they had erected 
a ftar fort, encloſing a large ſquare of barracks, well 
fortified and ſupplied with artillery. The foot of the 
mountain, which on the welt ſide projected into the 
Water, was ſtrongly entrenched to its edge, and the 
entrenchment well lined with heavy artillery. A 
battery about half way up the mount, fuſtained and 
covered theſe lower works. 
_ The Americans, with their vſual induſtry, bad] join. 
ed theſe two poſts by a bridge of communication 
thrown over the inlet. This was like many other of 
their performances, a great and moſt laborious work. 
The bridge was ſupported on 22 ſunk piers of 
very. large timber, placed at nearly equal diſtances; 
the ipaces. between theſe were filled- with ſeparate 
floats,.each about fifty feet long and twelve feet wide, 
ſtrongly, faſtened together with chains and rivets, and 
as effectually attached to the ſunk pillars. On the 

Lake PRs fide ot the bridge, it was eee 
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by a boom compoſed of very large pieces of timber, 
faſtened together by rivetted bolts and double chains, 


made of iron, an inch and half ſquare. Thus not 
only a communication was maintained between theſe 
two poſts, but all acceſs by water from the northern 
fide was totally cut off. 

It is to be obſerved, that as the inlet immediately 


alter paſſing Ticonderoga, aſſumes a new form, ſud- 


denly widening to a conſiderable breadrh, and be- 
coming navigable to veſſels of burden, ſo from thence 
it alſo holds the name of Champlain, although it is 


not yet properly a part of the lake. On the other 


hand, the ſouthern gut from Lake George, beſides 


being narrow, is alſo rendered unnavigable by ſhal. 


lows and falls; but on its arrival at Ticonderoga, it 
18 joined by a great body of water on the eaſtern ſide, 
called, in this part, South River, but higher up to- 
wards its ſource, before the junction of the elder 
branch with the younger, which runs from South 
Bay, it is known under the appellation of Wood 
Creek. The confluence of theſe waters at Ticonde- 
roga, forms a ſmall bay ro the ſouthward of the 
bridge of communication, and the point of land form- 
ed by their junction, is compoſed ot a mountain called 
Sugar Hill. 

Notwithſtanding the apparent ſtrength of Ticon- 
deroga from what we have hitherto ſeen, it is entire- 


ly oyerlooked, and its works e ffectually commanded 


by Sugar Hill. This circumſtance occaſioned a con- 


ſultation among the Americans as to the fortitying of 
that Mount; but their works were already far too 


extenſive for their powers of defence, aud would re- 
quire ten or twelve thouſand men to be effectually 


9 
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of aceeſs to the Sugar Mount, and dhe rugged in. 
equality of its ſurface, would prevent the enemy from 
artempting to profit of its ſituation: ' 


It would be exceedingly difficult from the informa. 


Hon before us, to form any. authentic eſtimate of the 


number of Americans that were in the actual defence. 


ok theſe two poſts. ' It appears by the commander in 


chief, General St. Clair's exculpatory letter to the 
congreſs, as well as by the reſolutions of the council 


of war, which accompanies it, that his whole force, 


including goo militia, who were to quit nim in a few 


days, was only about zooo men; that theſe were ill 
equipped, and worſe armed ; ' particularly in the ar- 


ticle of bayonets, an arm ſo eſſential in the defence ol 


lines, that they had not one in ten of their number. — 
This account would ſeem not only ſatisfactory but 
concluſive, if it had not been contradicted by others. 
In a detail of the tranſactions of the campaign, :ranſ- 
mitted by the war office of Maſſachuſetts Bay to the 
American deputies in France, and for the conveyance 
of which a light ſhip was ſent out op purpoſe, they 
ſtate St. Clair's force at near 5000 men well equip- 
ped and armed. It is, however, to be obſerved, that 
they talk with great bitterneſs of the General's con- 
duct, as he had done in his firſt letter to congreſs, 
with reſpect to the behaviour of two oftheir regiments, 
It may alſo be ſuppoſed, that in a ſtarement of their 


Affairs intended to operate upon the ſentiments aud. 


conduct of a court, from which they already received 
eſſential benefits, and looked forward to much great - 
er, they would rather increaſe the weight of blame 


upon an unfortunate officer, than detra& from the 
public opinion of their own conduct and power, by at- 


tributing weakneſs to their councils, or ineſticacy to 
their arms. | 
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As the royal army approached to the object of its 
deſtination, it advanced with equal caution and order 
on both ſides of the lake, the naval force keeping its 
ſtation in the centre, until the one had begun to en- 
cloſe the enemy on the land ſide, and the frigates and 


gun · boats caſt anchor juſt out of cannon-ſhot from 


their works. Upon the near approach of the right 


.wing on the Ticondera go fide, upon the 2d of July, 


the Americans immediately abandoned and ſet fire to 


their works, block-houſes, and ſaw:tmills, towards 


Lake George, and without ſally, interpoſition, or the 
ſmalleſt motion of diverſion, permitted Major-General 
Philips to take poſſeſſion of the very advantageous' 


- poſt of Mount Hope, which beſides commanding their 


lines in a great and dangerous degree, torally cut of 
all their communication with that lake. The fame 
ſupineneſs and total want of vigour appeared inevery 
thing on their fide, except in the keeping up of an 
ineffectual roar of cannon, which was ſo much con- 
temned on the other as not to be once returned, 

In the mean while, the royal army proceeded with 
ſuch expedition in the conſtruction of its works, the 
bringing up of artillery, ſtores and proviſions, and the 
eſtabliſhments of its poſts and communications, that 
by the 5th, matters were ſo far advanced, as to re- 
quire litile more time for compleatly inveſting the 
poſts on both ſides of the lake. Sugar Fill was allo 
examined, and the advantages it preſented were ſo 


important, though attended with infinite labour and 


difficulty, from the neceſſity of making à road o its 
top through very rough ground, and conſtructing a- 
level there for a battery, that this arduous taſk was 
undertaken, and already far advanced towards its 
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their whole effective numbers were not ſufficient to 
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completion, through the ſpirit, judgment, va active 
induſtry of General Phllips. 5 

In theſe circumſtances, a haſty council was on that 
day held by the American Generals, to which their 
principal went, as he informs us, already predeter- 
mined as to his conduct. It was repreſented, that 


man one half of the works; that as the whole muſt be 
conſequently upon conſtant duty, it would be impoſ- 
ſible for them to ſuſtain the fatigue for any length of 
time; and that as the enemy's batteries were ready 
to open, and the place would be completely inveſted 
on all ſides within twenty-four hours, nothing could 
ſave the troops hut an immediate evacuation of both 
Poſts. This determination was unanimouſly agreed 
to by the council, and the place was accordingly eva - 
cuated on that night, * 

However juſtly this repreſentation of their condi- 
tion and circumſtance was founded, and however ne- , 
ceſſary the determination of the council was in ths pre · 0 
ſent ſtate of their aſiairs, one apparently capital error 1 
on the ſide of the commanders, muſt ſtrike every y 
common obſerver. If their force was not ſufficient fe 
for the defence of the work, why did they not form - 
this reſolution in time? Why did they not withdraw 


the troops, arvllery, and ſtores, and demoliſh the 5 
works before the arrival of the enemy? Why did 1 
they wait to be nearly ſurrounded, until their retreat jn 
was more ruinous than a ſurrender under any condi- B 


tions that could be propoſed, and little Jeſs deſtrudive 
in the event, than if the works had been carried by 
ſtorm ?: 

' Theſe are queſtions that time and better informa: 
tion alone can anſwer, if ever they ſhould clearly an- 
ſwer, in favour of te American Generals. * 
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The baggage of the army, with ſuch artillery; 
ſtores, and proviſipus, as the neceſſity of the time 
would permit, were embarked with a ſtrong detach- 
ment on board above 200 batteaux, and diſpatched, 
under convoy of five armed gallies, up the ſouth river, 
in their way to Skeneſborough. The main army 
took its Toute by the way of Caſtletown ro reach che 
ſame place n 

July 6. The firſt light of the morning had no ſoon- 
er diſcoyered the flight of the enemy, than their main 
body was eagerly purſued by Brigadier General Fra- 
zer, at the head of his brigade, conſiſting of the light 
troops, grenadiers. and ſome other cot ps. Major- 
General Reideſel was alſo ordered to join in the pur- 
ſuit by land, with the greater part of the Brunſwick 
troops, either to ſupport the Brigadier, or to act ſe- 
parately, as occaſion might require, or circumſtances 
direct. The enemy left a prodigious artillery behind 
them, which with thoſe taken or deſtroyed in the ar- 
med yeſſels at Skeneſborough, amounted to no leſs 
than 128 Betts of all ſorts, ſerviceable and unſer- 
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ferent ſorts, 4%; no inconliderable ſtock of proviſions 
in the forts., | 

General Burgoyne conducted the purſuit by water 
in perſon. That bridge and thoſe works, which the 
Americans laboured hard for ten months to render 
impenetrable, were cut through in leſs time by the 
Britiſh ſeamen and arrificers, than it would have coſt 
them to have deſcribed their ſtructure. In a word, 
they did their buſineſs with ſuch ſpeed and effect, 
that not only the gun boats, blit the Royal George 
and Inflexible frigates, had paſſed through the bridge. 
by nine o clock in the morning. Several regiments 


embarked 
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embarked. ea bam the veſſels, and * an up the 
river was ſypported with- ſuch yigour, that by three 


ofclack in the afternoon, the foremoſt brigade of the 


7 boats, was cloſely engaged with the enemies gal. 
ies near Skeneſborough Falls. In the mean time, 


three regiments which had been landed at South. 


Bay, aſcended and paſſed a mountain with great ex. 
pedition, in order to attack the enemy 's works at the 
Falls, and thereby cut off their retreat. But their 
ſpeedy flight prevented the execution of their deſign, 
Upon the approach of the frigates, the gallies, which 


were already overborne by the gun boats, loſt all 


ſpirit; two of them were accordingly | ta cen, And 


three Mownvp., , The rebels now giving way, to their 
to. 


deſpair, ſet. fir their Works, ſtockaded forts, , Wills, 
and batteaux. after which they elcaped as yell 15 they 


x could up the Wood Creek. This ſtroke ſcemed to 
complete. the ruin of their ill fated army, for their 


barteaux were deeply loaded, befides their baggage; 
with ammunition, ſtores, and proviſions: ; ſo that they 
were now left naked in the woods, deſtitute of pro- 


viſion, and without any zother means of defence, than 


What they derived from the arms in their hands. 
Confufion and diſmay, equally attended their main 


5 body. on the left. Tbe ſoldiers had loſt All reſpeck 


for, and confidence in their commanders. It would 


be fruitleſs to expect reſdlution, where vo order nor 


command could be maintained. 
+, Brigadier Frazer continued and ſipported the, chace 
through the vehement hear of a burning day, with 
1s vſual Activity and. sour: Having rectiyed intel- 
ligence that the enemy's rear were at uo great diſtance 
and were commanded by Colonel Francis one of cheir 


beſt and braveſt bee, his troops lay that night on 
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their arms. He came up with che enemy, on the 7th, 
at five in the morning, whom he found ſtrongly poſt- 
ed, with great advantage of ground, and a ſtill great- 
er ſuperiority in paint of number. 
exery moment to be joined by General Reidſel, aud 
© was apprehenſive that the enemy might eſcape if he 
delayed, he did not heſitate to begin the attack. 
The advantages which they poſſeſſed in ground and 
number, and perhaps more than both, the goodneſs of 
their commander, induced them to make a better ſtand 
than might have been expeteqgyirom their condition 
in other reſpe&s.. 
As Frazer's corps was not ſupported near ſo ſoon 

as had been expected, the engagement was long; 

and though the light infantry and grenadiers gave ſe- 

veral ſtriking proofs of their ſuperiority, affairs were 
ſtill undecided and critical. 


As he expected 


The arrival of the Ger- 


. 


mans was at length decicive. The enemy fled on all 
ſides, leaving their brave commander, with many o- 
ther officers, and about 200 private men, dead on the 
field. About the ſame number, beſides a colonel, ſe- 
ven A e and ten Subalterns were taken priſon- 
Above 600 were ſuppoſed to be wounded, ma- 
jv 2 whom periſhed miſerably in the woods. The 
principal loſs on the ſide of the royal army, was by. 
of Major Grant, a brave officer, who was killed. 
St. Clair, with the van of the American army, was aK 
this time at Caſtletown, about ſix miles farther on. 
Upon the account of this diſaſter, and of the more fa- 
tal ſtroke at Skeneſborough, and under the appre- 
henfion of being intercepted at Fort Anne, be ſtruck 
on to the woods on his left, probably uncertain whe- 
n re thould. direct his courſe towards the New. 
| R r 42757 
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ticut. or to Fort Edward. 

During theſe advantages on the left, Colonel Hil 
Was detached with the gth regiment from Skeneſbo. 
tough towards Fort Anne, in order to intercept the 


"fugitives who fled along the Wood Creek, whilft ano? 


( Y-, ip of the army was employed in carrying bat- 
teaux over the falls, in order to facilitate their moye- 
ment to diſtodge the enemy from that poſt. In that 
expedition, the Colonel was attacked by a body of 
the enemy, conſiſting, as he conceived; of fix times the 
number of his detachment, who finding all their et- 
Forts in front ine ffectual to force the judicious poſi- 
tion which he had taken, attempted to ſurround the 
regiment. This alarming attempt put him under the 
neceſſity of changing his ground in the heat of action. 
\ Nothing leſs than the moſt perfect diſcipline, fapport- 
ed by the cooleſt tntrepidity, could have enabled the 
- "regiment to exeeute fo critical a movement in the 
face of the enemy, and in fuch eireumſtauces. It was 
however performed wich fuch ſteadineſs aud effect, 
that the enemy, after an attack of three hours, were 
ſo totally repulſed, and with ſuch loſs, that after ſet 
ting fire to Fort Anne, they fled: with the utmoſt pre · 
133 towards Fort Edward, upon the Hudſon's 
mixer, ae 21% NES), an 
The Joſs of the royal army, in all 5 ſervies, 100 
in ſo many different engagements, ſome of which were 
warm, and ſeemed liable to loſs, was very ſmall.— 

Ade whole in Will-d and erer er, not much exceed. | 
ing two hundred men. 

-- Such was the rapid torrent of iaccrfa; which ſwepr 
every thing away before the northern army in its out. 
ſet. It is not 10 be wondered at, if both officers anc 

prirate 


England provinces, and the upper part of Conner- | 
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private men were highly elevated with their fortune, 
and deemed that and their proweſs to be irreſiſtable, 
if they regarded their enemy yith the greateſt con- 
tempt, confidered their own toils to be nearly at an 
Mend, Albany to be already in their hands; and the re- 
duction of the northern provinces to be rather a mat 
ter of ſome time, than an ardous taſk ſull of difficulty A 
and danger. 
"of At home, the joy and exultation was extreme; not 
the only at court, but with all thoſe who hoped or wiſhed 
el· the unqualified ſubjagation, and the unconditional ſub- 


ofi- miſſion of the colonies. The loſs in reputation was 

the greater to the Americans, and capable of more fa- 4 
the tal conſequences, than even that of ground, or poſts, 

on. of artillery, or of men. All the coutemptuous ang 
ort moſt degrading charges which had been made by their "SH 
the enemies, of their wanting the reſolution and abilities 
the of men, even in the defence of whatever was dear to 


Was them, were now repeated and believed. Thoſe Who 
elt, ſtill regarded them as men, and who had not yet loſt 
ere all affection to them as denen, ; who alſo retained 
ſet· hopes that a happy reconciliation upon conſtitution- 
pre al principles, without ſacrificing the dignity, or thè juſt 


on's authority of government on the one ſide, or a derelic 
| tion of the rights of freemen on the other, was not 
and even now impoſſible, notwithſtanding their favourable 
Vere diſpoſitions in general, could not help feeling upon this 
— occaſion, that the Americans ſunk not a little in their 
eed-¶eſtimation. It was not difficult to diffuſe an opinion, 

| that the war in effect was over; and that any further 
vept WW reliſtance would ferve only to render the terms of 
out · their ſubmiſſion the worſe. Such were ſome of the 


; anc immediate eſſects of the loſs of thoſe grand keys of 
1vatc North America, Ticonderago, and the lakes. a 
The 
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The Americans were in this ſtile degraded both by 
the tories and others, who were either lukewarm in 
the cauſe of liberty, or from ſelfiſh conſiderations wiſh- 


cad a total reduction of the colonies. But the tri. 
= - umpning of the wicked is ſhort; matters were ori þ 
long in taking a retrogade turn, aid all this triumph 


was changed into ſorrow and mourning. 


General Burgoyne continued for ſome days with. | 
the army partly at Skeneſboroug h, and partly ſpread * 
in the adjoining couurry. They were under the ne - 


ceſſitj of waiting for the arrival of tents, baggage, and 
viſions. In the mean time, no labour was ſpared 


in opening roads by the way of Fort Anne, for ad- 
+ yancing againſt the enemy. Equal induſtry was uſed 


in clearing the Wood Creek from the obſtacles of fal- 
len trees, ſunken ſtones, and other impediments which 
had been laid in the way by the enemy, in order to o- 


pen a paſſage for batteaux, for the conveyanęe of artil- 


lery, ſtores, proviſions, for camp equipage- Nor was 
leſs diligence uſed at Ticonderago, iu the carrying of 
gun boats, proviſions, veſſels, and batte aux, over land 


| into Lake George. Theſe were all laborious works, ; 


but the ſpirit of the army was at that time ſuperior to 


toil or danger. 


General Schuyler was at Fort Edward opon the 
"Hudſon's river, where he was endeavouring to collect 
the militia, and had been joined by St. Clair with the 


wretched remains of his army, who bad taken a round 
about march of ſeven days through the woods, in 


which, from the exceeding badneſs of the weather, 


Wich the want of covering, proviſions, and all manner 
of neceſſaries, they had ſuffered the moſt extreme mi- 
ſery. Many others of the tugitives had alſo arrived, 


ha ſo totally broken n that they were nearly as 
% deſtitute 
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deſtitute of arms, ammunition, and all the Materials 
of war. as they were of vigour, hope, and ſpirit, to 
uſe them with effect. | 

Although the direct Jiſtance from Fort Anne, where 
me battcaux navigation on Wood Creek determined, 
or eyen from Skeneſborough, to Fort Edward, was 

no greater, thau what in England would be confider- 
00 as a moderate ride of exerciſe, yet ſuch is the fa- 
vage face, and impracticable nature of the countky, g 
and ſuch were the artificial difficulties which the in- 


"Rr 


d duſtry of the enemy had thrown in the way, that the 
d progreſs of the army thither, was a work of much 
i. W preparation, time, and labdur. It will ſcarcely be be- 
d lieved in after times, and may now be received with 
I difficulty ia any other part of the world, that it colt 
ch an active and ſpirited army, without an enemy in force 
o- to impede its progreſs, not many fewer days in paſſing 
l from one part to another of a country, than the diſ- 
23 | tance, in a direct line, would heye meaſured miles, yet 
of ſuch, however extraordinary is the fact. Beſides 
1d that the country was a wilderneſs in almoſt every part 
* of the paſlage, the enemy had cut large timber trees 
0 in ſuch a manner, on both ſides of the road, as ta fall 

| acroſs and lengthways, with their branches, interwo- 
ne yen; To that the troops had ſeveral layers of theſe 
& frequently to remove, in places where they could not 
he poſſibly take any other direction. The face of the 
nd country was like wiſe ſo broken with creeks and marſh. 
in es, that in that ſhart ſpace they had no leſs than forty * 
I, bridges to conſtruct, beſides others to repair; and one 
er of theſe was of log · work over a morals two miles in 
Nl» extent. All theſe toils and difficulties were encoun- ® 
d, tered and overcome by the troops with their uſual 
as pirit and alacrity. The enemy were too weak, too 
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a diſpirited, and probably too much afraid of the 
Indians, to add very marerially to theſe difficulties.— 
Some ſkirmiſhing and firing there Was, however, on | 
every day's march, in which, as uſual, they En a+ 
__ <n off loſers. A 
It is true, that General Burgoyne 1m might have a- 
8 another route to Hudſon's river, by which 
. moſt of cheſe particular difficulties would have been 
avoided, By returning down the South river to Ti- 
conderago, he might again have embarked the army 
on Lake George, and proceeded to the fort which 
takes its name, and lies at its head, from whence there 
is a waggon road to Fort Edward. To this it was 
As objected, and probably with reaſon, that a retrogade 
motion in the height of victory, would tend greatly 
to abate that panic with which the enemy were con- 
founded and overwhelmed; that it would even cool 
the ardour, and check the animation of the troops, to 
call the m off from the proſecution of their ſucceſs to 
a cold and ſpiritle ſs voyage; and that their expedi- 
non would undoubtedly be checked by the refiltance 
and delay which they muſt expect at Fort George; 
whereas when the garriſon perceived that the army 
was marching in a direſtion, which was likely to cut 
"off their retreat, they would undoubtedly conſult their 
— fafely in time by abandoaing the poſt, 
The enemy abandoned Fort Edward, * retired to 4 
0 Saratoga, at the approach of the royal army, which, . 
from the impediments we have ſeen in the march, was 
not until the end of July. The enthuſiaſm of the ar- 
my, as well as of the General, upon their arrival on 
the Hudſon's river, w hich had been ſo long the object 
of their hopes and wiſhes, may be better conceived 
Fm rived. As the enemy, by previouſly aban- 
daoning 
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- proviſions, ſtores, and neceſſaries, was already arriy- 
ed at that poſt from Tieonderago- The army was Ac- 
cordingly fully and immediately employed, in tranſ- 
porting thoſe articles, with artillery, batteaux, and 
ſuch other matters as they judged. neceſlary for the 


2 ES 


doning Fort George, and burning their veſſels, bad 
keft the lake entirely open, a great embarkation of 


| proſecution of their future meaſures, from Vort 


4 George to Hud ſon's river. 

a Nothing could exceed the aſtoniſhment and terror, 
i which the loſs of Ticenderago, and its immediate con- 
a 1 ences, ſpread throughout the New England pro- 
. -yinces.' / The General's manifeſto, in which he diſ- 
Ws played the powers and numbers of the ſavages, added 
* perhaps to the effect. It was remarkable, however, 
7 -that in the midſt of all theſe diſaſters, and conſequent 


8 terrors, no ſort of Aſpoltdon to o ſubmit appeared in © 

{ any quarter. 

0 Ie New England governments. in 1 tho” 

0 molt immediately menaced, did not fink under their 

1. apprehenſion of the common danger. They, as welt 

e as the Congreſs, ated with vigour and firmneſs, in 

z their efforts to repel the enemy. Arnold, — 3 

y we have lately ſeen at the engagement at Danbury, 

1t was immediately ſent to the reinforcement of the 

ir northern army, who carried with him a train of axtil- 
lery, which he recived from Waſhington. On his ar- 

to rival he drew the American troops back from Sarato- 

h, ga to Still Water, a central fitnation between that 

28 place and the mouth of the Mohawk river, where it 

r- falls into Hudſon's. This movement was to be the 

on nearer at hand to check the progreſs of Colonel St. 

ect Leger, who was now advancing upon the former of 

ed | theſe rivers. His Farges weregfaily increaſed thro® 

ne ws | 
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[27778 outteges of che ſavages; who; notwithſtandit 


were too prone to the exerciſe of their uſual crue]- 
ties, to be effeQually reſtrained by any means. The 


triends of the royal cauſe, as well as its enemies, were 


equally victims t6 their indiſcriminate rage. Among 


2 - *orher inſtances of this nature, the murder of Mis 


-M*Crea, which happened ſome ! ſmall time after, 
ſtruck every breaſt with horror-==—Every circum- 
ſſtance of this horrid tranſaction ſerved to render it 
more calamitons and afflicling. The young lady is 
4 "repreſented to have been in all the innocence of youth 
_ rad bloom of beauty. Her father was ſaid to be deep- 
15 intereſted in the royal cauſe; and to wind up the 
©: cataſtrophe of this odious tragedy, ſhe was to be mar- 
rid to a Britiſh officer on wo very day Fi: ſhe was 
maffacred. 


of tie preſent government as long as the ſun revolves 
in his courſe arbund this terreſtrial. globe. Tbis 
"maſſacre, and others its concomitants, will in ſome fu- 
tute reckoning make that coward tremble who is ſaid 
to have given it ſanélion by the authority of his maſ-· 
ter on this ſide tha Atlantic; and that hero which 
boaſted great ie in his fanguinary proclamations, 
Will find the ghoſts/of innocents: haunt him when the 

, "ALON of warfare are buried in peace. 
Occaſion was thence taken to exaſperate ths: peo- 

| | ple, and to blacken the royal party aud army. Peo- 
= Me were too apt to jumble promiſcuouſly, and to place 
ain one Point of view, the cruelty of theſe barbarians, 

2 Aud the canſe in which they were exerted. They e- 
qually execrated both. Whilſt they ahhogred and 
Yerelted that army Which ſubmitted to > lacept of ſuch 


the regulations and endeavours of General Burgoyne 


This en wil and as a a deep blot in = ag 
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to ſubdue but to exterminate a people whom they af- 
ſected to conſider, and pretended to reclaim as ſub- 
Jjects. General Gates, in the courſe of theſe tranſac- 
tions, was not wanting by ſeveral publications to ag - 


with no ſmall effect. 
By this means, the advamages expefied rain 
the terror that. was conſtantly excited by thele ſa- 


a vage auxiliaries were not only counteracted; but this 
F terror rather, it * be thought, produced a directly 
8 contrary effect. The inhabitants of the open and 
4 frontier countries had no choice of acting; they had 
* no means of ſecurity left, but by abandoning theie 
babitations, and taking up arms. Every man ſaw the 
ls neceſſity of becoming a temporary ſoldier, not only 
” for his own ſecurity, but for the protection and de- 
* fence of thoſe connections which are dearer than life 
* irſelf, Thus an army was poured forth by the woods, 
d mountains, and marſhes, which ig this part were 
* thickly ſown with plantations and villages. The A- 
l mericans recalled their courage; and when their re- 
„ gular army ſeemed to be entirely waſted, the ſpirit of 
10 the country en a much greater and more lor. 
by) midable force. 
o la the mean time, the army under General Bür- 
5 goyne, in the neighbourhood of Fort Edward, began 
C to experience thoſe difficulties, which increaſed as it 
LP farther advanced, until they at length beeame inſur- 
e. mountable; ' From the goth of July, to the I 5th of 


d MW Auguſt the army was continually employed, angeve- 


2h 1 a meaſure uſed 4 the * woah 
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an aid, they loudly condemned and reprobated that 
government, Which could call ſuch auxiliaries into a 
civil conteſtʒ thereby endeavouring, as they ſaid, not 


gravate and infl ame the picture oftheſe exceſſes; and 


* 


* 


. 
* 
* * 


tion of paffage by land, and carriage by water, not 


perations agaivlt | Fort Stanwix. © He inſtantly and 
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batteadx, proviſſons, and ammunition from Fort 
George to the firſt navigable part of Hudſon's river, 
2 diſtance of about 18 miles. The toil was exceſſive, 
in this fervice; and the effect in no degree equivalent 
to the expence of labour and time. Ihe roads were 
in ſome parts ſteep, and in others required great re- 
pairs. Of the horſes which had been ſupplied by 
eomra® in Canada, through the various delays and 
accidents attending ſo long and intrieate a combina- 


more than one third was yet arrived. The induſtry 

of the General had been able to collect no more than 
- 60 teams of oxen, in all the country through which he 
had marched, or in this in which he at preſent fojourn- 


"T0 ed. Theſe reſourees were totally madequate to the 
th purpoſes of ſupply ing the army with proviſions for its 


current conſumption, aud to the eſtablifament at the | 
ſame time of ſuch a magazine aa would enable it to | 
proſecute the further operations of rhe campaign. | 
Exceeding heavy rains added to all theſe difficulties ; | 
and the impediments to the ſervice were ſo yarioug [ 
and ſtubborn, that after the utmoſt exertion for fif- 
teen ſucceſſive days, there was not above four days { 
Proviſions in ftore, nor above ten batteaux in the 
Hudſon's River. © © 02! 
in theſe embarraſſing and Aitreſtog circum bes; 
the General received intelligence, that Colonel St. 
Leger had arrived before, and was conducting his o- 


juſtly conceived, that a rapid movement forward at 
this critical juncture, would be of the utmaſt import- 
ance, If the enemy proceeded up the Mohawk, and 
tat St. Leger ſucceeded, he would be liable to get 


between two fret ;or at ar any ue. 5 
£ — N | ; army 
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army would get between him and Albany, ſo that he 
mult either ſtand an action, or by paſſing the Hudſon's 


River, endeavour to ſecure a retreat higher up tothe, 


New England provinces. -' If, on the other hand, he 


abandoned Fort Stanwix to its fate; and fell back to 


Albany, the Mohawk country would of courſe be en- 
tirely laid open, the junction with St. Leger eſtabliſh- 
ed, and the combined army at liberty and leiſure to 
preſcribe and chuſe its future line ot operation. 

The propriety of the movement was evident; but 
the difficulty lay, and great indeed it was, in finding 
means to carry the deſigu into execmion. To main- 
tain ſuch a communication wich Fort George during 
the whole time of ſo extenſive a movement, as would 
allord a daily ſapply of proviſion to an army, Whilſt 
its diſtance was continually increaſing, and its courſe 
liable to frequent variations, was obviouſly impractica- 
ble. The army was too weak to afford a chain f 
polts for ſuch an extent: continual eſcorts for every 
ſeparate! ſupply; would be a {till greater drain; and 
in either caſe, ihe enemy had a body of militia within 
anight's march at White Creek, ſufhcient to break 
the line of communication. | e 

Some other ſource of ſupply was thereſore to be 
ſought, or the deſign to be dropped, and the proſ- 


pect of adyantage which it preſented totally reliuquiſh- 


ed. The enemy received large ſupplies of live cat- | 
ile from the New England provinces, which paſling 
the upper part of the Connecticut river, took the 
route of Mancheſter, Arlington, and other parts of 

the New-Hampſhire grants, à tract of land diſputed be- 


tween that province and New Vork, until they were 


at length depoſited at Bennington, from whence they 


my. 


. "HIST.ORY OF 4A. D177 
my. Bennington lies between the forks of the Ho- 
fick River, before their obtaining that name, and with- 
out being touched by either, and not 20 miles to the 
eaſtward of Hudſon's ; a place ſo obſcure, and ſo in- 
capable from ſituation of being otherwiſe, that nothing | 
bdut the preſent troubles could have called it into no- 
rice. It was however at this time, beſides being a 
ſtore for cattle, a depoſit for large quantities of corn, 
and other neceſſaries; and what rendered it an ob- 
"je of particular attention to the royal army, a large 
number of wheel carriages, of which they were in par- 
ticular want, were alſo laid up there. This place 
was guarded by a body of militia, which underwent 
ſuch frequent changes chat its number was  neceflarily 
Uncertain. 
The General ſaw chat 4 paſſeſſon of this depo- 
fit, would at once remove all the impediments that re- 
ſtrained the operations of the army, and enable him 
to proceed directly in the proſecution of his deſign.— 
Ile accordingly laid a ſcheme te ſurprize the place, 
and entruſting the execution of it to the German Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Baum, who had been immediately ſe- 
lected, and was then preparing to conduct an expedi- 
ion tending to ſimilar purpoſes, towards the borders 
$ oF the Connecticut River. 
The foreg allotted to this ſervice amounted to abour 
500 men, conſiſting of about 200 of Reideſel's diſ- 
mounted German dragroons, Captain Frazer's markſ- 
men, the Canada volunteers, à party of provincials, 
ho were perfectly acquainted, with jrhe country, and 
about a hundred Indians; the corps: carried with them | 
two light pieces of annitlery. 
In order to facilitate this operation, and to be rea- 
5 770 take advantage of its ſucceſs, the army moved 
e N N R 4% up 
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up the eaſt ſhore of Hudfon's River, where it encamp. 
od nearly oppoſite to Saratoga, having at the ſame time 
thrown a bridge of rafts over, by which the advanced 


corps were paſſed to that place. At the ſame time 


Lieutenant Colonel Breyman's corps, conſiſting of the 
Brunſwick grenadiers, light infantry, and Chaſſeurs, 


were poſted at Batten Kill, in order if neceſfary up- | 


port Baum. 
The latter in his march fell in with a party of the 
enemy who were eſcorting ſome cattle and proviſions, 


both of which he took with little difficulty, and ſent 


back to the camp. The ſame fatal impediment which 


retarded all the operations of the army, viz. the want 5 
of horſes and carriages, concurred with tlie badneſs 


of the roads in rendering Baum's advice ſo tedious, 
that the enemy Were well informed of the deſign, 
and had time to prepare for his reception. Upon 
his approach to the place, having received intelli- 
gence that the enemy were too ſtrong to be attacked 


by his preſent force with any proſpect of ſucceſs, he 


took a tolerable good ' poſt near Santcoick mills on 
the nearer branch of what comes afterwards the Ho- 
lick River, which is there called Wa! oon Creek, and 
at about four miles diſtance from Bennington; diſ- 
patching at the ſame time an expreſs to the General 
with an account of his ſituation. 

Colonel Breyman was accordingly diſpatched from 
Batten-Kill to [reinforce Baum. That evil fortune 
now began to appear, which for ſome time after con- 
tinued to ſweep every thing before it. Breyman was 


ſo overlayed by badyeather, ſo ſunk and embarraſ- 


ſed in bad roads, and met with fuch delays from 2 
weakneſs and tiring of Hoxles, and the difficulty of pal- 
6 * 
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ing. the artillery carriages, throvgh” a country ſcarce- 
ly practicable at any time, and now rendered much 


Worſe by the continual rain, that he was from eight | 
in the morning of the 15th of Auguſt, to four in the 


afternoon of the ſame day, notwithitanding every poſ. 


_ iblegxertion of men and officers, in a getting forward 


about twenty-four miles. 

General Starke, who S the militia at 
Bennin ton, determined not to wait for the junction 
of the two parties, advanced in the morning, whilſt 
Breyman was yet ſtruggling with rhe difficulties of his 
march, to attack Baum in his poſt, which he had en- 
trenched, and rendered as defenſible as time and its 
nature would permit. The loyal Provincials who 
were along with him were ſo eager in their hopes to 


find what they wiſhed to be real, that when the ene- 
; my were ſurrounding his poſt ow all ſides, they for 


ome. time perſuaded him, that they were bodies of 
armed friends who were coming to his aſſiſtance.— 
The Colonel ſoon diſcovered their error, and made a 


brave defence. His ſmall works being at length car- 


ried on every ſide, and his two pieces of cannon. tak- 
en, moſt of the Indians, with ſeveral of the provinci- 


als, Canadians, aud Britiſh markſmen, eſcaped in the 


woods, The German dragoons ſtill kept together, 
and when their ammunition was expended were brave: 
Iy led by their Colonel to charge with their ſwords.— 
They were. foon overwhelmed, and the ſurvivors, a- 
mong whom. was their wounded Colonel, were made 


_ priſoners. 


Breyman, who had the hard fortune not to receive 
the ſmalleſt information of this engagement, arrived 
near the ſame ground about four in the afternoon, 


where inſtead of meeting his friends, he found his de- 
tachments 


/ 
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tachments attacked on all ſides by the enemy. Not- 


wichllanding the ſevere ſatig ue they bad. undergone, 
his troops behayed with great vigour and reſolution, 
and drove the Americans in the beginning from two 
or three different hills, from which they had poſts.— 
They were however at length overpowered, and their 
ammunition being unfortunately expended, although 
each ſoldier had brought out totty rounds in his pouch 
they, were obliged, with great reluctance to abandon 
tlie two pieces of artillery they had: brought with 
them, and to retreat in the beſt manner they could; 
a circumſtance to which the lateneſs of the evening 
Was very favourable. _ a 

The loſs of men ſuſtained by meſs two engage · 
ments could not be leſs than five or fix hundred, of 
whom however, the greater part were prifoners. 29. 
But this was not the only or the greateſt loſs. The 
reputation and courage which it” afforded to the milt- 
tia to find that they were able to defeat regular for. 
ces ; that neither Engliſhmen nor Germans were in- 
rintible. nor inyulnerable in their impreſſions ; and 
the hope and confidence excited by the artillery, and 
other trophies of victory, were of much greater conſe- 
quence. This was the firſt turn which fortune had 
taken in favonr of the Americatis in the northern 
war ſince ſome time before the death of Montgome- 
ry; misfortune bad fucceeded misfortane, and defeat 
had trod upon the heel of defeat, fmce that period: 
This was the firſt inſtance in the preſent campaign, in 
which ſhe ſeemed even wavering, mach leſs that ſhe 
for a moment quitted the royal ſtandard: « The exult- 
ation was accordingly great on the one ſide; nor 


wh the other ayoid feeling ſome damp to that <a 
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7  reconnoitering/or-flanking party, they plunged blindly 
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cerneß of hope, and receiving ſome check to that af 


ſured confidence ot ſucceſs which an unmixed feries ot 


fortunate events mult naturally excite. | 

St. Leger's attempt upon Fort Stanwix, (now n nam. 
ed by the Americans Fort Schuyler) was ſoon after 
its commencement fayoured by a ſucceſs ſo fignal, as 


Would in other caſes, and a more fortunate ſeaſon, 


have been decicive as to the fate of a ſtronger and 


much more important fortreſs. General Harkiner, a 


leading man of that country, was marching at the head 
of eight or nine hundred of the Tryon county militia, 
with a convoy of proviſions, to the relief ot the fort. 
St. Leger, well aware of the danger of being attacked 
in his trenches, and of withſtanding the whole weight 
olf the garriſon in ſome particular, and probably weak 

int at the ſame inſtant, and equally well underſtand- 


| ing the kind of ſervice for which the Indians were pe- 


culiarly caleulated, judiciouſſy detached Sir John 


Johnſon with ſome regulars, the whole or part of bis 
own. regiment, and the ſavages, to lie in ambuſh in the 


| twoods, a and intercept the enemy upon their march. 


It ſhould ſeem by the conduct of the militia and their 
leader, t that they were not only totally ignorant of all 


military duties, but that they had even never heard by 


report of the nature of an Indian war, or of that pe- 


- culiar ſervice in the woods, to which ſrom its nature 


and ſituation their country was at all times liable 
Without an examination of their ground, without a 


into the trap that was laid for their deſtruction. Be- 
ing thrown into ſudden and ineveitable diſorder, by a 


near and heavy fire on almoſt all ſides, it was .complet- 


ed by the Indians, who inftantly purſuing their fire, 


| _ in upon their broken ranks, and made a moſt 


dreadful 


. 
\ 
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dreadful laughter amongſt them with their ſpears and 


hatchets. Notwithſtanding their want of conduct, 


the militia ſhewed no want of courage in their deplor- 
able ſituation. In the midſt of ſuch extreme danger, 
and ſo bloody an execution, rendered ſtill more terri- 
ble by the horrid appearance and demeanour of the 
principal actors. they recollected themſelves fo far as 
to recover an advantageous ground, which enabled 
them after to maintain a ſort of running fight, by which 
about one third of their number was preſerved. 
Ihe loſs was ſuppoſed to be on their ſide about 400 
killed, and half that number priſoners. It was 
thought of the greater conſequence, as almoſt all thoſe 


who were conſidered as the principal leaders and in- k 
ſtigaters of rebellion in that eountry were now de- 


ſtroyed. The triumph and exultation were accord. 
ingly great, and all oppoſition. from the militia in that 


country was ſuppoſed to be at an end. The circum- 
ſtance of old ne . and perſonal knowledge 


between many of the parties in the preſent rage and 
animoſity of faction, could by no mean, be favourabie 
to the extenſion of mercy ; even ſuppoſing that it might 
have been otherwiſe practiſed with pradence and ſafe- 
iy, at a time when the power of the Indians was ra- 
ther prevalent, and that their rage Was implacable. 
For according to their computation and ideas of loſs, 


the ſavages had purchaſed this victory exceedingly 
dear, 33 of their number having been flain, and 29 
wounded, among whom were ſeveral of their principal 


leaders, and of their diſtinguiſhed and favourite War- 
riors. This loſs accordingly rendered them ſo difcon- 
tented, intractable, and ferocious, that the ſervice was 


greatly affected by theirill diſpoſition. The unhappy - 
pritoners were however its firſt objects 3 moſt of whom -. 
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they inhumanly butchered i in cold blood: "The New 
Yorkers, rangers, and other 11 7 were not with- 
out lofs in this action. 

On the day, and probably during che time 601 this 


engagement, the garriſon, having recived intelligence 
of the approach of their friends, endeavoured to 


make à diverſion” in their favour; by a vigourous and 
well conducted fally, under the direction of Colonel 
Willet, their ſeeond in command. Willet conducted 
his buſineſs with ability and ſpirit: He did eonſidera- 
ble miſchief in the camp, brought off ſome trophies 
no inconfiderable fpoil, fome of which conſiſted of 
articles that were preatly wanted, a few priſoners, and 
returned with little or no loſs. He afterwards under- 


took, in company with another officer, a much more 
- perilous expedition. They paſſed by night through 
the beſiegers works, and in contempt of the danger 
and eruelty of the ſavages, made their way for 50 


miles through pathleſs woods, and unexplored moral: 


ſes, in order to raife the country and bring relief to 


the fort. Such an action demands the praiſe even 
of an enemy. i 


Colonel St. Leger left no means Porried to proſſt | 


of bis victory by intimidating the garriſon. He ſent 
verbal and written meſſages,” ſtating their hopeleſs 


ſituation, the utter deſtruction of their friends, the im- 
poffibility of their obraining relief, as General Bur- 


goyne, after def: 'oying every thing in his way, was 


now at Albany receiving the ſubmiſſion of all the ad- 
joining counties, and by prodigioufly magaifying his 
_'own force. He repreſented, that in this ſtate of 


"things; if thirotgh an incorrigible obſlinacy, they 
- _ Jthould continue a hopelefs and fruitleſs defence, they 

*- would; according to the pradtice of the moſt civilized 
1 | nuatioas, 
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nations, be eut off from all conditions, and every hope 
of mercy. But he particularly dwelt upon the pains 
he had taken in ſoftening the rage of the Indians for 
their late loſs, and obtaining tron them ſecurity, that 
in caſe of an immediate ſurrender of the fort, every 
man of the garrifon ſnould be ſpared; whillt ou the 
other hand they declared with the molt bitter execra: 
tious, that it they met with any further reſiſtunce, 
they would not only maſſacre the garriſon, hut that 
every man, woman, and child, in the Mohawk coun- 
try would neceſſarily, and however againſt his will, 


fall ſacriſices to the fury of the ſavages. This point 


he ſaid he preſſed entirely on the ſcore of humanity; 
he promiſed on his part, in caſe of an immediate ſur- 
render, every attention which 2 humane and ene 
rous enemy could give. 
The Governor, Coloriel jr reg devaves 
with great firmneſs. Ile replied, that he had been 
entruſted with the charge of that gartiſon, by the U- 
nited States of America; chat he would deſend the 
truſt committed to his care at every hazard, and to 
the utmoſt e xtremity; and that he neither thought 
himſelf accountable for, nor ſhould he at all concern 
himſelf about any conſequences that attended the diſ- 
charge of his duty. It was fhrewdly remarked in the 
fort, that half the pains would not have been taken to 
difplay the force immediately without, or the ſucceſs 
at a diſtance, if they bore any proportion at all to the 
magnitude in which they were repreſented. | 
The Britiſh commander was much diſappointed i in 
the ſtate of the fort. It was ſtronger, in better con- 
dition, and much better defended than ne expected. 
After great labour in his approaches, he found his ar- 
tillery deficient, being inſufficient in weight to make 
b | any 
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_ ny conſiderable impreſſion. The only remedy was 
to bring his approaches ſo near that they muſt take 
effect; which he ſet about with the greateſt diligence. 
In the mean time, the Indians continued ſullen and in- 
ti actable. Their late lofſes might have been cured 
by certain advantages ; hut the misfortune was, they 


had yet got no plunder, and their proſpect of getting 


any ſeemed to grow every day fainter. It is the pe- 
culiar characteriſtic of that people, to exlibit in cer- 
rain inſtances degrees of courage and perſeverence, 
which ſhock reaſon and credibility, and to betray in 
others the greateſt irreſalution and timidity; with a 
total want of that conſtaney which might enable them 
for any length of time to ſtruggle with difficulry, _ 
Whilſt the commander was carrying on his opera. 
tions with the utmoſt induftry, the Indians received a 
Aying report that Arnold was coming with a thouſand 
men to relievethe fort. The commander endeavours 
ed to hearten them, by promiſing to lead them him- 
ſelf, to bring all his beſt troops into action, and by car. 
Tying their leaders out to mark a field of bactle, and 
the flattery of conſulting them upon the intended plan 


of operation. Whilſt he was thus endeavouring to 


ſoothe their temper, and to reviye their flagging ſpi- 
its, other ſcouts arrived with intelligence, probably 
contrived in part by themſelves, which firſt doubled, 
and afterwards trebled the number of the enemy, 
wirh the comfortable addition, that Burgoyne's army 
was entirely cut to pieces. The Colonel returned to 
the camp, and called a council of their chiefs, hoping 
that by the influence which Sir John Johnſon, and the 
ſuperintendants Claus and Butler had over them, they 
might till be induced to make a ſtand. He was dil- 
appointed. A part of the 1 decamped vhilſt 
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the council was fitting, and the remainder threatened: 


peremptorily ro abandon him, if by did 1 me © 


ately retreat. 

Auguſt 22d. be retreat was 95 — prucipi“ 
tate; or it was rather, in plain terms, a flight, attend. 
ed n diſagreeable eircumſtances. The rents, with 


moſt of the artillery, ſtores, ſell into the hands of the 


garriſon. It appears by the. Colonel's own account 
that he was apprehenſive of danger from the fury of 
his ſavage allies, as he could from the reſentment of 
his declared American enemies. It alſo appears from 
the ſame authority, that the Meſſaſages, a nation of 
ſavages to the welt, plundered ſeveral of che boats be · 
longing to the army. By the American accounts, 
which are in part confirmed by others, it is {aid that 
they robbed the officers. ot their baggage, and of eve - 
ry other article to which they took any liking ; and 
the army in general of their proviſions. They alſo 

ſay, that at a few miles diſtance from the camp, they 

firſt ſtripped- of theie arms, and afterwards murdered 
with their own bayonets all thoſe Britiſh, German, 

and American ſoldiers, ho from an inability to keep 


up, fear, or any other caule, were W from the. 


main body. 


Ihe ſtate of the fat wich reſpect to ah EE re- 
lf of the fort is, that Arnold had advanced by the 
way of Half Moon up the Mohawk River 2000 men 


for that purpoſe; and that for the greater expedition, 
he had quitted the main body, and arrived by forced 


marches through the woods, with a detachment of goo, | 


at the fort, on the 24th on the evening, two days af- 
ter the ſiege had been raiſed. 


hem 
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- $0 that upon the 
whole, the intractableneſs of the Indians, with their 
enen apprehenſions of danger, c lard... 
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them ſrom à chaſtiſement, which would not have 
been tenderly admmiſte red. 


Nothing could have been more eren in the 


pPreſent ſitüntion bf affairs, than the unfortunate iſſue 
of this expedition. The Ameticans repreſented: this 


and the affair at Bennington as à great and glorious 


victories. Nathing cuold- exceed their exultation and 
confidence. Ganſeyart; and Willer, with General 
Starke and Colonel Warner, Who had: commanded 
at Bennintgo m were ranletd amengſt thoſe who, were 
conſidered as tenſariours of their country. » The nor- 
chern militia began now to look high, and: to forget 
all diſtinctions between themfalyes and regular troops. 
As this confidence, opinion, and pride increaſed, the 
apprehenfion of Gentral Burgoyne's army of courſo 
deelined, until it ſoon became to- he called of. with ii · 
difference aud contempt; aud even its fortune to be 


publiciy prognoſticated. In tlie mean time, General 
Gates, on whoſe: conduct and ability it appears the 


Americans had placed much reliance, arrived to take 
tue command of the army; an event which gave a 
new ſpur to their exertion, and afforded an additional 
ſupport to their hopes. The arrivabof Gates enabled 
Arnold, who ſtill held the next place in every thing to 
the commander in chief, and between whomit ap- 
pears the moſt perfect harmony prevailed, to ſet out 
on that expedition to Fark Rs _— ers 
Jak! related. e 1 


During this time, e Benepve nd; in 


*h camp on the eaſtern ſhore of the Hadſon's River, 
nearly oppoſite to Saratoga, where he uſed the moſt 
unremitting induſtry and? perſeverence, in bringing 
ſtores and proviſions ſor ward from Fort George. As 


4 fwell of the water occaſioned hy great rains had car. 
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"Tied away his bridge of rafts, he threw another, of 
boats, over the river at the fine place: © Having at 
length by good management obtained and brought 
forward about thirty days proviſion,” with other ne- 
ceſſary ſtores, he took a re ſolution ot paſſing the Hud. 
ſon's River, with the army, which he accordingly car- 
ried into execution towards the middle of September, 
and encamped on the heights and in the plain of Sa- 
ratoga, the enemy benz yoo in . neighbourhood 
of Still Water. ; i 

Though this meaſure of paſſing ar Hudſon's river, 
has not only been a fubject of much diſcuſſion at home 


3 — 2 1 — 


: bur alfo of Sato enquiry ; ; yet as it ſtill lies 

5 open, wirhout any deciſion on its merits, and that the | 
, General's inſtructions are not publicly known, nor per- | 
; haps all his motives "thoroughly underſtood, we ſhall 

1 not prefume to form any opinion upon the, queſtion. 

e It will be ſufficient to obſerye, that in his letter to the 

2 American Miniſterhe ſays, That hie thinks it a duty 

a of juſtice to take upon himſelf the meaſure of haying _ 

al paſſed the Hudſon's River, in order to force a paſſage 

d to Albany. And that he did not think himſelfauthor- 

0 ized to call auy men into council, when the peremp- 

p- tory, tenor of his orders; andthe ſealoh of the year, 

it admitted of no alternative,” He alſo gives, in a fub- 

en ſequent part of the ſame letter, the following ſtate of 
” his reafoning, at a time when the army was in very. 
in critical and hazardous circumſtances. The expedi- 

er, tion ! commanded was evidently meant at firſt to be 

oft bazarded. Circumſtances might requre it ſhould be 

ng devoted; a critical junction of Mr Gates's force with. 

\s Mr Waſhingron might poſſibly decide the fate of the 


war; the failure of my junction with Sir Harry Clin- 
ton, or the loſs of my retreat to Canada, could only 
be 
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be a partial misfortune.” Whether bis retreat was 
at this period quite practicable, even if his orders 
had not been to advance at all hazarde, is uncertain. 

Bauch it ſeems were the principles of the General's 
conduct. in ſome of the ſucceeding events. As the ar. 

my adranced along the river towards the enemy, they 
found the country very impracticable, being covered 
with thick woods, and à continual repair of bridges 
neceſſary. Being at length arrived in the front of 
the enemy, ſome woods s only of no great extent inter- 

vening, the General put himſelf at che head of the 

Britiſh line which compoſed the right wing. That 
wing was covered by General razer and Colonel 

Breyman, with the-grenadiers, and light infantry of 
the army, who kept along ſome high grounds which 
commande d its right flank, being themſelves covered 

by the Indians, Provineials, and Canadians, in the front 
and flanks. The left wing and artillery under the 
ym General Philips and Reideſel, kept along the 
great road and meadows by the river ſide. 

The enemy, being incapable from the nature of the 
country of perceiving the different combinations of the 
march, iſſued from their camp in great force, with a 
deſign of turning the right wing, and taking the Bri: 
riſk line on the flank. Being unexpectedly checked 
in this deſign, by the ſtrong poſition of General Fra- 
zer, they immediately countermarched, and the fame 
particularity.of country which had occaſioned their 
miſtake, now operating as effectually to prevent the 
diſcovery, and conſequently the taking any advantage 
of their ſubſequent movement, they. direQing their 
principal effort to the left of the ſame wing. 

The Britiſh troops were not a little ſurprized at the 


deldneſs with which they began the attack, and tix 
| yigout 
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vigour and obſtinacy with which it was ſuſtained, from 


ed. The enemy were, however, continually ſupplied 
with freſli troops, whilſt the. weight:of the action lay 


and 624. regiments. It will be needleſs to ſay, that 
they behaved with their uſual firmneſs aud gallantry, 
. though. it may not be totolly ſuperfluous to obſerve, 
that zhe. greater part of theſe three regiments, were 


1 which, belonged; to Frazer's brigade, with the grena- 


; otheg parts of his corps, alſo! did good ſervice; but 


and from that time rendered moſt eſſential ſerrice· 


regiment, the enemy having then a great ſupeti⸗ 
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three o' clock in the afternoon till after ſunſet. Ar- 
nold led on the enemy. and ſought danger with an Ca- 
gerneſs, and intrepedity Which though much in his 
character was at no time more eminently diſtinguiſh- 


principally for a long time upon the aeth, the 2iſt, 


engaged ſor near four hours without intermiſſion. 
NMoſt of. the other corps of the army, bore alſo good 
po in the buſineſs of the day. -+The' 24th. regiment, 


diers and a part ↄf the light infantry, were for ſome 
time brought i into action, and charged with their uſu- 
al ſpirit and bravery. Brey man's riflemen and ſome 


theſe troops only acted partially and occaſionally; as 
the heights on which they had been originally poſt⸗ 
ed, were of two great 3 be totally evachs 
dated. . al 
Maj or General Phibps upon firſt bearing the firing 
made his Way with Major Williams and a part of the 
artillery, through; a very difficult part of the wood, 


It ſeems as if in one inſtance his preſence of mind had 
nearly ſaved the army, when, in the moſt critical point 
of ti time, he reſtored the action by leading up ther2oth 


ority of fire. Though every part of the artillery 
performed almoſt wonders, the braye Captain Jones 
Un (who 
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tho was unfortunately, though gloriouſly, killed) 
with his brigade, were particularly diſtinguiſhed. —. 
Major. General Reidefel alſo exerted himſelf to bring 
up a part of the left wing, and arrived in time to 
charge the with bravery and effect. Juſt az 
the light clafed; the enemy retired ; and left the roy. 
al army maſters of the field of battle. - The dark. 
neſs 1 prevented purſuit and priſoners. 
pon the whole the — . — nothing but 
honour dy this arduous ſtruggle and hard-fought bat- 
_ tle. They had now grappled with fuck an enemy as 
they had never before encountred in America ; and 
fuch as they were tos apt to imagine i could not pro- 
duce. The fanering ideas that the Americans could 
only fight under the covert of walls, hedges, or en- 
trenchments, and were incapable of fuſtaining a fair and 
open conflict in the field were now at an end. This 
opinion had alfo been in ſome meaſure fhaken in the 
ſouth. Here they mer vic a foe who ſeemed as ca- tl 
ger for action, 2 careleſs of danger, and as indiffer- MW c 
ent with reſpet to ground or cover as themſelves ;— L 
and after a hard and cloſe conteſt of four hours, hand 
to hand, when darkneſs put an end to the engage- 
ment, the royal forces but barely kept the field, and 
1 the Americans only returned to the camp. 
We loſt many brave men in this action, and it was Jl 
— matter of comfort thar the Americans had 
Joſt a great number. The army lay alf night on their d 
arms in the field of batte, and in the morning took 2 fi 
poſition nearly within cannon ſhot of the enemy's m 
eamp, fortifying their right wing, and extending their I h 
left fo as to cover thoſe meadows through which the hi 
- giver runs, and where their batteaux and hefpirals e: 
| were — The 47th regiment, with that of Hells Jo 
L Hanau, 8 
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Hanau, and a corps of provincials, were eneamped ia 
the meadows as an additional ſecurity. The enemy's 
right was incapable of approach, and their left was 
too ſtrongly fortified to be inſulted, 

The zeal and alacrity of the Indians begas fie 
this time to lacken,——T hough the General com- 
plains in his diſpatches of the ill effects of their de- 
ſertion, he does not ſpecify the partieular time of 
their abandoning the army. This cloſe and danger - 
ous ſervice was by no means ſuited to their diſpoſiion, 
and the proſpect of plunder was narrowed to no- 

Ahing. Fidelity and honour were principles for which 
they had no terms, and of which they could frame 
no ideas. Some letters had lately paſſed between 
Gates and General Burgoyne, in which bitter re- 
proaches relative to the barbarities committed by the 
ſarages were thrown out by the one, and thoſe charg- 
es were in general denied, and in part palliated by 
the other. The ſavages likewiſe received ſome 
check on account of the murder of Miſs M*Crea.—' 
Upon ſome or all of theſe accounts, they deſerted 
het army in the ſeaſon of its danger and diſtreſs, when, 
their aid would have been moſt particularly uſeful, 
and afforded a ſecond inſtance within a ſhort time, ot 
the little reliance that could be placed on ſuch aux- 


was | illaries. 
had A great defertiva alſo prevailed amongſt the Cana- 


heir dians and Britiſh proyincials, nor does it ſeem as if the 
k 2 fidelity or ſervices of . thoſe who remained, were 
* much depended on or eſteemed. General Burgoyne 
heir bad from the beginning, nor did it entirely forfake 
the him at this time, a firm hope of being — 5 ſuc- 

irals © eoured if wanted, or at ally rate of bejag met and 
leſſe e at Albany by a ſtrong force from the army at 

Nau, 6 New 
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New Vork. He now received with great difficulty 


a letter in cypher from Sir Harry Clinton, informing 


him of his intention to make a diverſion on the North 
River, by attacking the Fort Montgomery, and ſome 
other fortrefſ*s which the rebels had erected in the 


Highlands, i in order to guard the paſſage up that ri- 


yer to 3 6 Though this diverſion fell far ſhort 
of the aid which the General expected, he however 
hoped that it might afford effenrial ſervice by oblig- 
mg Gates to divide his army. He accordingly re- 
turued the meſſenger, and afterwards diſpatched two 
officers in diſguiſe, and other confidential perſons, 
al! ſeparately and by different routes, to'acquaint 
Clinton with his exact ſtate, fituation, and condition; 
to preſs him urgently to the immediate proſecution 
of his deſign; and to inform him that he was enabled 
in point of proviſion, and fixed i in his determination, 
ro hold his preſent poſition, in the hope of favour- 
able events, until the 12th of the following month. 

In the mean time every means were uſed for forti- 
fying the camp, and ſtrong redoubts were erected for 
the protection of the magazines and hoſpitals, not on- 
Iy to guard againſt any ſudden attacks, but for their 
ſecarity in any future movement which the army 
might make in order to turn the enemy's flank, The 
ſtricteſt watch on the motions of the enemy, and at- 
tention on every quarter to their own ſecurity, be- 
came every day more indiſpenſible, as Gates's army 
was continually increaſing in force by the acceſſion of 
freſh bodies of the militia. | 

The ſpirit of exertion and enterprize which was 
now raifed in the New Eggland provinces, was be- 
come too general, and roo much animated by ſucceſ:, 
Job be eaſily withſtood at once in all the different points 


of 
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of its direction. Whilſt General Burgoyne « was ful, 


ly engaged with Gates and Arnold, and found him- 
felf immediately involved in circuinſtauces ſufficiently 
perplexing, all his difficulties were increaſed, and his 
ſituation was rendered much more critical ant preca- 
rious, by an unexpected enterprize of the militia from 
the other parts of New Hampſhire and the head of 
the Connecticut, totally to cut of all means of &m; 
munication with Canada, by recovering the forts of 
T iconderago and Mount Independence, aad becom- 
ing again maſters, at leaſt, of Lake George. 

The expedition was ander the direction of Gene- 
ral Linceln, and the immediate execution was com- 
mitted to the Colonels Brown, Johnſton, and Wood- 
bury, with detachments of about 500 men each. 
They conducted their operations with ſuch ſecrecy 
and addrefs, that they eſſectually ſurprized all the out- 
poſts between the landing place at the north end of 
Lake George, and the body of the fortreſs of Ticon- 
derago. Mount Defiance, Mount Hope, the French 
lines, and a block- houſe, with 200 batteaux, an arm- 


ed ſloop, and ſeveral gun - boats, were almoſt inſtantly 
taken. Four companies ot foot, with nearly an equal 


number of Canadians, and many of the officers and 
crews of the veſſels were made priſoners; whilit they 
afforded liberty for a number of their own people, who 
were confined in ſome of the works they had raken, 
and after repeated ſummons to Brigadier Powel who 
commanded, and who gallantly rejected all: their pro- 
poſals, they for four days made reiterated attacks 
upon the works at Ticonderago, and Mount Inde pen- 
dence ; until finding they were repulſed in every af. 
fault, and totally unequal to the _— ouſt at length 
<A 0 deſign, ae anz 
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Eine beginning of October, General Burgoyne 
8 it expedient, from the uncertainty of his fitu. 


ion, to leſſen the ſoldiers ratios of proviſions; 2 


= meaſure, which however diſagreeable to an army, 


- Lf 
. - 


was now ſubmitted to with a chearfulneſs which me- 
rited the higheſt regards, and did the greateſt honors 
to the troops. Things continued in this ſtate until 
the th of October, when there being no appearance 


or intelligence of the expected co · operations, and the 


time limited for the ſtay of the army in the preſent 
camp within four or five days of being expired, it was 
judged adviſeable to make a movement to the ene» 
my's left, not only to diſcover. whether there were 
any poſſible means of forcing a. paſſage, ſhould it be 
judged neceſſary to advance, or of diſlodging them 
for the convenience of the retreat, but alſo to cover 
a forage of the army, which was exceedingly diſtreſ- 
ſed by the preſent ſcarcity. N 

A detachment of 1500 regular troops, with two 
twelve pounders, two howirzers, and fix fix-pouaders, 


were. ordered to move, being commanded by the 


General in perſon, who was ſeconded by thoſe ex- 
cellent officers, the Majors General Philips and Reide. 
ſel, with Brigadier-General Frazer. No equal num- 
ber of men was ever better commanded, and it 
would have been difficult indeed to have maiched the 
men with any equal number. — [be guard of the 
camp upon the high grounds was committed to the 
Brigadiers General Hamilton and Speight ; that of 


the redoubts and the plain near the river, to Briga- - 


dier Goll. The force of the enemy immediately in 
the front of the lines, was fo much ſuperior, that it 


das not thought ſafe to augment the detachment be- 
5 rnd the number we hare ſtated. 0 
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The troops were formed within three quarters of 
a mile of the enemy's left, and the irregulars were 
puſhed on through byeways to appear as a check on 


their rear. But the further intended operations of 
the detachment were prevented, by a very ſudden 
aud moſt rapid attack of the enemy upon the Britiſh 
grenadier:, who were poſted to ſupport the left 


wing of the line. Major Ackland, at the head of 


the grenadiers, ſuſtained this fierce attack with great 
reſolution; but the numbers of the enemy enabling 


them, in a few minutes, to extend the attack along 
the whole tront of the Germans, who were poſted 
immediately on the right of the grenadiers, it became 
impracticable to move any part of that body, ſor the 
purpoſe of forming a ſecond line to ſupport the flank, 
where the great weight ofthe fire {till fell. 
The right was ftilt unengaged; but it was ſoon per- 
coined that the enemy were marching a ſtrong body 
round their flank, in order to cut off their retteat.— 


To oppoſe this bold and dangerous ater pt, the light 
infantry,” with à part of the 24th regiment, which 
were joined with them at that poſt, were thrown into 


a ſecond line, in order to recover r the retreat of che 


troops into camp. 


Whilſt this motion was yet in proceſs, the enemy 
puſhed a freſh and ſtrong reinfoement to decide the 


action on the left, whieh being totally overpowered 


by ſo great a ſaperioricy, was compelled by dint of 


force to give way; upon Which, the light infantry 


and 24th regiment, were obliged, by a very quick 
movement, to endeayour to ſave that wing ſrom being 
torally ruined, —— lt was in this movement, that the 
brave Brigadier General Frazer was mortally wound. 
ed. An officer whoſe loſs wauld have be en general. 


2 | | : 


ly felt, and his e with «difficulty ſupplied, in . 
of the molt accompliſhed officers. 

The ſituation of the detachment was now 3 
ingly critical; but the danger to which the lines: were 
expoſed were (til more alarming and ſerious. Philips 


and Reideſel were ordered to cover the retreat, and 


thoſe troops which were neareſt, ar moſt diſengaged, 
returned as faſt as they eould for their defence 
The troops in general retreated in good order, tho 
very hard preſſed. They were obliged to abandon 
Ax pieces of cannon'; the horſes not only being de- 
ſtroyed, but moſt of the brave artillery-men, who had 
as uſual; under the couduct of Major Williams, diſ. 
played the utmoſt {kill and ability in their profeſſion, 
along with the moſt undaunted reſolution, being ei- 
ther killed or dapgeroully wounded. 4 
The enemy purſyedtheir ſuccefs with great eager- 
. The troops had ſcarce entered the camp, when 
the Americans ſtormed it in different parts with un- 
common fierceneſs; ruſhing to the lines through a ſe- 
vere fire of grape ſhot and ſmall arms, with the utmoſt 
fut y. Arnold led on the attack with his uſual impe- 
tuoſity, a gainſt a part of his entrenchments into which 
the light infantry under Lord Balcarres, with a part 
of the line, had thrown themſelves by order. He 
there met with a bie and obltinate reſiſtanee. The 
; ati8n continued very warm for ſomg time, each fide 
| ſeeming t to vie with the other in ardour and perſever- 
ance . this critical, moment of glory and danger, 
\ Arngld as grievbuſly wounded, juſt as he was for- 
eing his way into, or had already entered the works. 
This could not fail to damp his party, who aſter long 


and e * were finally repulſed. 8 
4 
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Affairs were not ſo fortunate in another quarter,— 


Colonel Breyman, who commanded the German re- 


ſerve, being killed, the entrenchment defended by that 
corps were carried ſword in hand, and tiiey were to- 


. tally routed with the loſs of their baggage, tents, and 


artillery. This misfortune was not retrieved, altho' 
orders for the recovery of the poſt were diſpatched 
by the General; and his relation of the tianſaction 
ſeems to imply ſome blame to thoſe who failed in the 
execution. By this means the enemy gained a dan- 
gerous opening on our right and rear. The night on- 
ly put an end to the engagement. 

It would ſeem that nothing could now exceed the 
diſtreſs and calamity of the army. They bore it with 


that excellency of temper, and that unconquerable 


firmneſs and reſolution, which are natural to, and were 
worthy of Britiſh ſoldiers. It was evidently impoſ- 
ſible to continue in their preſent ſituation, without 
ſubmitting to a certainty of deſtruction on the enſuing 
day. A total change of poſition was accordingly un- 
dertaken, and as it ſeems to have been conceived with 
great judgment was carried into execution during 
the night, with a degree of coolneſs, ſilence, order, 
and intrepidity, which has ſeldom been equalled, and 
will certainly never be exceeded. Ir was not the 
movement of a wing or a part, it was a general remaye 
of the whole army, of the camp and artillery, from 
its late ground to the heights above the hoſpital z—= 
thus, by an entire change of front, to reduce the ene- 
my to a neceſſity of forming an entire new diſpoſition: 
All this was accompliſhed in the darkneſs, and under 
the doubt and apprehenſion of ſuch a night, ſo fatally 
uſhered in, and accompanied throughout with circum- 


ances of ſuch uncommon peril, as were ſufficient to 
X x | diſturb | 
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diſturb the beſt formed mind, and to ſhake the firmeſt 
reſolution, without loſs, and what was ſtill more, with- 
out diſorder,” . 
Many brave men fell on this unfortunate day. The 
officers ſuffered exceedingly. Several who had been 
grievouſſy wounded in the late action, and who diſ- 
dained an abſence from any danger in which their fel - 
lows were involved, were again wounded in this.— 
Among thoſe of greater note, or who were diſtin- 
guiſhed by higher rank, who fell, beſides General 
Frazer and Colonel Breyman, whom we have men- 
tioned, Sir James Clarke aid de camp to Gen. Bur- 
goyne, was mortally weunded and taken prifoner— 
Major Williaws of the artillery, and Major Ackland 
of the grenadiers,. were allo taken, the latter being 
wounded.. Upon the whole, the liſts of killed and 
wounded, though avowedly imperfect, and not inclu- 
ding the Germans, were long and melancholy. 
On the next day, the army, being ſenſible nothing 
leſs than a ſucceſsful and deciſive action could extricate 
them from their preſent difliculties, continued without 


effect, during its courſe, to offer battle repeatedly 


in their new poſition, to the enemy. They were pre- 
paring with great coolneſs, the carrying of meaſures 
into Exccution, which were leſs dangerous, though 
not leſs effectual, than the attack of a brave and deſ- 
perate enemy, in ſtrong and fortified ground. A con- 
 tinued ſucceſſion of ſkirmiſhes were, however, carried 
on, and theſe did not paſs without loſs on both ſides. 

In the mean time, the Britiſh general diſcovered, 
that the enemy had puſhed a ſtrong body forward to 
turn his right, which if effected, he would have been 
completely encloſed on every ſide, Nothing was left 
ig prevent this fatal conſequence, but an immediate 

| retreat 
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retreat to Saratoga. The army accordingly began to 
move at nine o'clock at night; and though the move- 
ment was within muſket ſhot of the enemy, and the 
army encumbered in the retreat with all its baggage, it 
was made without loſs. A heavy rain which fell that 
night, and continued on the enſuing day, though it 
impeded the progreſs of the army, and increaſed the 
difficulties of the march, ſerved at theſame time to re- 
tard, and in a great meaſure to prevent the purſuit of 
the enemy. In this unhappy neceſſity, the hoſpital 
with the ſick and wounded, was of courſe, and muft 


: have been inevitably abandoned. In this inſtance. as 
. well as in every other which occurred in the courſe 
1 of theſe tranſactions, General Gates behaved with an 
; attention and humanity, to all thoſe whom the for- 
1 tune of war had thrown into Iis hands, which does 
honour to his character. 
On the ſide of the Americans. the loſs in killed 

and wounded was great; and it is ſuppoſed exceeded 
4 that of the Britiſh. They, however, loſt no officer 
1 of note; but the Generals Lincoln and Arnold were 
both dangerouſly wounded. 
* From the impediments in the march which we have 
2 mentioned, the army did not paſs the fords of the 
71 Fiſh Kill Creek, which lies a little to the northward 
"4 of Saratoga, until the 1oth in the morning. They 
& found a body of the enemy already arrived, and 
by throwing up entrenchments on the heights before 
2 them, who retired at their approach over a ford of the 
4. Hudſon's river, and there joined à greater force, 
8 which was ſtationed to prevent the paſſage of the 
"Ie army.— No hope now remained but 
fe that of effecting a retreat, at leaſt as far as Fort 
he George, on the way to Canada, For this purpoſe, 
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a detachment of artificers under a'firong eſedft, was 


ſent forward to repair the bridges, and open the road 
to Fort Edward. But they were not long : departed 
from the camp, when the ſudden appearance of the 
enemy in great force, on the oppoſite heiglits, with 
their apparent preparation to pats the--Fiſh Kill, and 
bring on an immediate engagement, rendered it ne- 
ceſlary to recal the 47th regiment, and Frazer's 
markſmen, who, wich Mackey's provincials, com- 
poſed the eſcort. The workmen had only commenced 
the repair of the firit bridge, when they were aban- 
doned by their provincial guard, who ran away,” and 
left them to ſhift for themſelves, only upon a very 
ſlight attack of an inconſiderable party ol the enemy. 
All che force of diſcipline, and all the ſtubbornneſs 
derived from its molt confirmed habits, were now ne- 
ceſſary io ſupport even the appearance of reſolution. 

The farther ſhore of the Hudſon's river, was now 
lined with detachments of the enemy, and the bat- 
teaux loaded with proviſions and neceflaries, which 
had attended the motions of the army up the river, 
ſince its departure from the neighbourhood of Still 
Water, were expoſed, notwithſtanding any protection 
which could poſſibly be afforded, to the continual 


fire and attacks of theſe detachments. - Many boats 


were taken, ſome retaken, and a number of men loſt 
in the ſkirmiſhes, upon theſe occaſions. At length 


it was found that the proviſions could only be pre- 


ſerved by landing and bringing them up the hill to the 


camp alabour which was accompliſhed under a hear 
yy fire with difficulty. and loſs. 


In theſe deplorable . ah of war 


were held, to conſider. of the poſſibility of a further 
retreat. The only meaſure that carried even the ap- 


pearance 
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pearance of practicability, hard, difficult, and dange- 
rous as it was, was by a night march to gain Fort Ed- 
ward, the troops carrying their proviſions upon their 
backs. The impoſſibility of repairing the roads aud 
bridges, and of conveying in their pre ſent ſttuation the 
artillery and carriages, were too evident to admit of: a 
queſtion. It was propoſed to force the fords' at or 
near Fort Edward. 

Whilſt preparations were making ſor exrryinſhi 
forlorn aud deſperate reſolve into execution, inteMMt- 
gence was received, that the enemy had already with 
great foreſight, provided for every poffible meaſure, 
that could be adopted for an eſcape, and that this final 
reſort was accordingly cut off. Beſides, being ſtrong. 
ly entrenched oppoſite. to the fords which it was in- 
tended to paſs, they had a ſtrong camp, and provided 
wich artillery, on the high and riſing grounds, be- 
tween Fort Edward and Fort George; whilſt their 
parties were every where ſpread along the oppoſite 
ſhore of the river, to watch or intercept the motions 
of the army, and on their own, the enemy's poſts were 
ſo cloſe, that they could ſcarcely wake we ſmalleſt 
movement without diſcovery. 

Nothing could be more deplorably ein chi 
the itate and ſituation of the army. Worn down b 
a ſeries of hard toil, inceſſant efforts; and ſtubborn ac- 
tion ; abandoned in their utmolt neceſſity and diftrefs 
by the Indians; weakened by ihe deſertion, or difap- 
pointed and diſcouraged by the timidiry and inef- 
hcacy of the Canadians and Provincials; and the re- 
gular troops reduced by repeated and heavy loſſes, of 
many of their beſt men and moſt diſtiyguiſhed officers, 


tothe number of. only 3,500 effective fighting men, 8 
at Thom not quite 2, % way Britiſh, In theſe cir- 


cumſtances, 


1 
„ 


cCumſtances, and this ſtate of weakneſs, withont a poſ. 1 
fibiliry of retreat, and their proviſion juſt exhauſted, a 
they were inveſted by an army of four times their ” 
on number, whoſe poſition extended three parts in p 
Four of a cirele round them; who refuſed to fight | M a 
0 

a 


from a knowledge of their conditions; and who from 
e nature of the ground could not be attacked: in any 


15 part. te 
In this helpleſs oe 3 to lie conſtantly 
dn their arms, whilſt a continued cannonade prevaded by 


all the camp, and even rifle and grape ſhot fell in every ſe 
Part of the lines, the Britiſh troops retained their con- w 
Nancy, temper, and fortitude, in a wonderful and al- I ;; 
moſt unparalleled manner. As true courage ſubmits 21 
with great difficulty to deſpair, they ſtill flattered them - ;, 
ſelves with the hope of ſuecour from their friends oa . 
- the New York fide, or, perhaps with not leſs fervent I re 
"wiſhes, of an attack from the enemy; thereby to quit W B 
all ſcores at once, and either to have an opportunity MW G 
of dying gallantly, or extricating themſelves with hon. 
our. In the mean time, the enemy 's force Was con. of 
tinually increaſed by the pouring in of the militia from d- 
all parts, who were all eager to partake of the glory, its 
the. ſpoil, or the pleaſure of beholding the degradation MW 
of thoſe whom they had ſo long dreaded, and whom WW an 
they muhappily..< conſidered as their molt implacable fo 
Enemies, + an 
At length, no . appearing, no rational WM of 
ground ot hope of any kind remaining, an exact ac- pr 
count of the proviſions was taken on the evening of fat 
the 13th of October, when it was found that the I du 
whole ſtock in hand, would afford no more than three W ad 
days bare ſubſitence for the army. A council was pr. 
r called; and the General thinking 5 ver 
right 


* 
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night and juſt, in a matter ſo momentous to individu- 
als, as well as the whole, to obtain the general opi- 
gion and ſuffrage of the army, fo far as it could with 
propriety be. collected, invited, beſides the generals 
and field officers, all the captains commanding corps 
or diviſions, to aſſiſt at the council. The reſult was, 
an unanimous determination to open a treaty and en- 
ter into a convention with General Gates. 

Gen. Gates ſhewed no marks of arrogance, nor 
betrayed any ſigns of being carried away by the pre- 
ſent extraordinary torrent of ſucceſs. The terms. 
were moderate, conſidering the ruined ſtate and irre- 
trievable circumſtances of the m; and that it was 
already in effect at the enemy 's mercy, being equally 
incapable of ſubſiſting where it was, and of making 
its way to a better ſituation. The principal difficulty 
related to à point of military honour, in which the 


Britiſh generals and troops were peremptory, an 


Gates far from being (tiff. 

The principal articles of the convention, excluſive 
of thoſe which related to the proviſion and accommo- 
dation of the army, in its way to Boſton, and during 
its ſtay at that place. were, That the army ſhould 
march out of the camp with all the honours of war, 
and its camp artillery, to a fixed place where they were 
to depoſit their arms: to beallowed a free embarkation 
and paſſage to Europe from Boſton, upon condition 
of their not ſerving again in America, during the 
preſent war; the army not to be ſeparared, particu- 
larly the men from the officers ; roll calling and other 
duties of regularity to be admitted; the officers to be 
admitted on parole, and to wear their fide arms; all 
private property to be ſacred, and the public deli- 
rered upon honour ; no baggage to be ſearched or 

moleſted ; 
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moleſted ; all perſons of whatever country, apper- 
taining to, or following the camp, to be fully com- 
prehended in the terms of capitulation; and the Ca- 
nadians to be returned io their own country, liable to 
its conditiors. 

General Gates fulfilled all the conditions, ſo far as 
he was, or ſhould be concerned in them, with the ut- 
moſt punctuality and honour. His humanity and po- 
| lirenefs, in every part of this buſigeſs, have beeu mach 
celebrated; without a ſingle detraction, ſo far as has yet 
been heard, from the moſt unfavourable. accounts that 
have been given of his conduct. This was the more 
praiſe-worthy, as fome late, as well as former circum- 
Mances, had highly enraged the American militia ; the 
army in its laſt movements, whether from military 
_ neceſſity, or the vexation and ill. -temper incident to. 
theirſituation, or the joint operation of both, having 


- burnt and deſtroyed many houſes, and ſome of them 


uildings of great value. The extraordinary and ſe- 


.. yere execution which now took place upon the North 


"River, would alſo have afforded. too much colour for 
à different mode of conduct. It is even ſaid, and we 
do not find it has been contradicted, that 528 general 

id ſo nice an attention to che Britiſh military honour, 
and to the character and feelings of thoſe brave troops 
who now experienced ſo deplorable a reverſe. of for- 


tune, that he kept his army cloſe within their lines, 


and did not ſuffer an American ſoldier to be a witnels 
tothe degrading ſpectacle of piling their arms. 

The Americans ſtate the whole number who laid 
down 1heir arms, including Canadians, proyincias, 
yolunteers regulars, and irregulars, of all forts, at 


--752 men. In this number is undoubtedly included, 
Were not ſpecified, all the artiſicers, labourers, and 


followers, 
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a coup de main, 
of a creek, which deſcended from the mountains to 
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followers of the camp. They alſo ſtate the number 
of ſick and wounded left in the hoſpitals at the retreat 
from the camp near Still Water, to 528 men, and 
the loſs beſides in the army, in killed, wounded, ta- 
ken, or deſerted, from the 6th-of July downwards, 


10 2,933; the total amount of theſe numbers being 


9.213 men. By another account, the number is car- 
ried ahove ten thouſand. They alſo got a ſine train 
of artillery, amounting to 35. pieces of different ſorts 
and be. 5 
During theſe unfortunate tanſakions, Lieutenant 


General Sir Henry Clinton, conducted bis expedition 
up the North river with great ſuceeſs. He had em- 

barked about zooo men for tha: ſervice, accompani- 
ed by a ſuitable nava force, conſiſting of ſhips of war, 
armed gallies, an#ſmaller veſſels, under the conduct 
of Commodore Hotham. Their firſt object was the 


reduction of the forts Montgomery and Clinton, which 


tho? of conſiderable ſtrength, being at that time in a 


very unguarded late, it was determined to attempt hy 
They were ſituated on either fide 


the North river, and their communication preſerved 


by a bridge. Several neceſſary motions being made 
to maſk the real deſign, the troops were landed in 
two diviſions, at ſuch a diſtance from their object, as 
occaſioned a conſiderable and difficult march through 
the mountains; which was however calculated and 


conducted with ſuch preciſion, that the two detach- 


ments arrived on the oppoſite fides of the creek, and 
their ſeperate attack on the forts. at nearly the ſame 
time. The ſurprize and terror of the garriſons Was 
increaſed by the appearance of the ſhips of war, and 
the e and near fire of the gallies, which approach - 
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eld ſo eloſe as to ſtrike the walls with their oars. The 
aſſault on both ſides of the creck was exceedingly vi- 
porods, and the impetuoſity of the troops fo great, 
thar notwithſtanding a very conſiderable defence, 
both the forts were carried by ſtorm. As the ſoldiers 


were much irritated, as well by the fatigue they had 
undergone, and the oppoſition they met, as by the 


loſs of ſome brave and favourite officers, the flaugh- | 


ter of the enemy was confiderible.' 

Upon the lofs of the forts, the rebels ſet fire to two 
| fine new frigates, and to fome other veſſels, which 
with their artillery and ſtores were all conſumed. — 
Another fort called Conſtitution, was in a day or two 
after, upon the approach of the combined land and 


Naval force, precipnately ſet on fire and abandoned. 


_ © General Tryon alſo, at the head of a detachment, de- 
Rroyed a new and thriving ſettlement called Conti- 
nental Vilage, which contained barracks for 1500 
men, with conſiderable ſtores. The artillery taken 
15 the three forts, amounted to 67 pieces of different 
ies. A large quamity of artillery and other ſtores, 
Vik ammunition, and proviſions, were alfo taken. A 
| Hrge boom and chain, the makihg of which was ſup- 

3 Fo! oled to have coſt 70, oool. and the conſtruction of 


ſtroyed, and in part carried away. 


pon the whole, the American loſs in value, was 


adh greater than upon any other occaſion ſince 


the commencement of the war. Their ſtrength and 


attention were drawn away to the northward,” and 
other things muſt have been neglected, whillt "ey 
applied both to the principal object. 

Our leſs in killed and wounded was not great as to 


I ; under, but ſome 8 and much lamen ted 
* officers 


| Which was conſidered as an extraordinary proof of 
”  Ametican labour, induſtry, and Kill, was in part de- 


dn: e een ee 
\ officers fell. Of theſe, beſides n, Colonel 


Campbell, who commanded the attack on Fort Mont | 


gomery, Major Sill, was from the general eſteem he 
bad acquired chrough bis many excellent qualities, 
univerſally regretted. Major Grant of the New 
Vork volunteers, and Count Grabouſki, a Poliſh no- 


bleman, and aid de eamp to General Clinton, were 


alſo flain in the aſſault on theſe torts, 
The expedition did get end with this ſuccels, & 


James Wallace, with a flying ſquadron of üght f 


gates, and General Vaughan, with a conſiderable 
detachment of troops, continued, for ſeveral tank, 


their excurſion up the river, carrying terror and de- 


ſtruction wherever they went. At the very time that 
General Burgoyne was receiving the moſt favourab! 
conditions for himfelf and a ruined army, the fine vil- 
lage or town of Eſopus, at no very great diſtance 
was reduced to aſhes, and not a houſe left ſtandin 
The extraordinary devaſtation which attended cc 
part of this expedition, of the neceſſity of which We 
are not judges, was produQtive of a pathetic, but ſe- 
pere letter, from General Gates, then in the height 
of victory, to General Vaughan, 
On the approach of Gates, the troops and «ella 
retired to New York, haying diſmantled. the forts, 
and for a time at leaſt, having left the riyer defence: 
leſs. But that enterprize, though conducted with 
conducted with ſpirit and ability, was of little mane 


in the general account. 85. 
Such was the unfortunate iſſue of the northern cam⸗ 
| paign ; ; the event of an expedition which was under- 


taken with the moſt confident hopes, and for fame 
time purſued with yery flattering appearances of ſuc+ 
kei It was ſappated the principal means for the 1 im- 
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dia reduction of the colonies; but it has only 
ſerved, in conjunction with other operations, which 
in the firk inſtance have ſucceeded better, to demon - 
ſtrate the difficulties attending the ſubjugation of a 
numerous people at a great diſtance, in an extenſive 
country marked with ſtrong lines, and abounding in 
ſtrong natural defences, it the reſources of war are 
not excecdingly deſicient, and that the ſpirit ot the 
people i is in any degree proportioned to their ſitua- 
tion. It may now, whatever it was in the beginning, 
be a matter of doubt, whether any ſuperiority of 
power, of wealth, and of diſcipline, will be found to 
"over+balance ſuch difficulties. © 

It would not be caſy at ' preſent, as many eas 
_ neceſſary ro be known have not yet been fully ex- 
Plained, and i improper, as the whole is {till a ſubject of 


Pußlic inveſligation, to attempt forming any judgment | 


| he the general plan or ſyſtem of this campaign.— 
he general conduct of the wat this year has alrea- 
'sy bene, much cenſure; F and undoubtedly, the 
ſending of the grand army at ſuch a diſtanee to the 
Jourhward, whilſt the inferior was left ſtruggling with 
ipſurmountable difficulties in the north, when it would 
ſeem that their junction or co-operation, would have 
rendered them greatly ſuperior to. any force which 
could haye been poffibly br ought to oppoſe their pro- 
greſs, ſeems, in this view of things, not to be eaſily 
xcconmed for. lt is, however, a ſubje&, upon which 
no concluſive opinion can yet be formed. 57 
10 conclude this part of the hiſtory of the Ameri- 
can war it may neceſſary to obferve, that the ſchemes 
that were deviſed fruſtrated themſelves. The appoint- 
ing of General Burgoyne in the place of Sir G. Carle- 
400 Se a dawp upon the progreſs of the war upon 
ne 0 the 
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the lakes. This officer had the year before carried. 
all things ſucceſsfully with the greateſt judgment, and 
humanity alſo; but all on a ſudden the management 
wa: taken out of his hands, and an officer appointed, | 
who neither knew the country nor the genius of the 
people; who was indeed brave, but raſb and adveu- 
trous. Though Carleton contributed as much as he 
could, to the meaſures of the campaign, yet he could 
not transfuſe his own prudence and ſagacity into ano» 
ther, nor direct the execution of ſuch diftc ult adven- 
tures, when he was not 'prefent. The march was 
Jong and difficult, hazardous in every itep aud a 
ſingle ſtep was fatal; great caution was required, and | 
it required the abilities of Sir Guy Carleton, to have 


directed the ſootſteps of ſuch an army through ſuch a 


wilderneſs, foreſts, and thickets: Of this officer 
General Wolfe gave the moll flattering teſtimony, by 
ſerting him on high above all the Britiſh officers then 
known to him. The changing of this officer in a great 
meaſure fruſtrated theſueceſs ot the war upon the takes; 
Another thing which greatly tended to ruin the 
progreſs of General Burgoyne, was the proclamation 
which he publiſhed full of bombaſt threatenings of 
cruelty and laughter. It was this made all the coun- 
try arm at once in their own defence, when they 
heard their fate determined in ſuch/ a -peremptory 
manner, lad this gene ral contrived a ſcheme for his 
own ruin, he could not have done it more effectually 
than by thus warning the people what be intended ao 
do. It was this proclamation that rouzed the colo, 


-niſts and made them all run to arms to defend their 


own lives and thoſe of their families, from the hands 
of ſavage Indians and more ſaxage Europeans. The 
Mandan of Mrs M*Rae, though it was not immediate, 


UA 
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y krown, betame like a millſtone about the neck of 
the Britiſh affairs in that quarter ever ſince; it both 
produced a damp upon the minds of the authors of 
the murther, and kindled the keeneſt fire of reſent. 
ment in the breaſts. of all the coloniſts, They now 
faw'their fate, and endeavoured all that was in their 
1 rr to prevent it; every man now became a ſoldier 
Aan to revenge the blood of his friends upon their 
| murderers. General Burgoyne had not merely an 
\ army to combat, but a country of armed men, and 
could not move a foot but where he was ſure to meet 
Aan enemy, from the boy « of ſixteen to the grey hairs 
© df lixty. 91 
The detachments iich he ſent were alſo badly 
arranged, and proper methods of communication were 
not obſerved, nor the way: ſecured tor a retreat, in 
aſc of a defeat; he truſted to the valour and diſci- 
pline of his troops, which 1hough exceedingly good, 
could not perform impoſſibilities, as he found in expe- 
nence.. He ſoon began to find that even the valour 
of his men was deſpiſed, and that they were aſſaulted 
and defeated, by men they had mocked, ridiculed, 
And laughed at. He was truly an object of pity on 
amok his diſtreſs, but on account of his a 
an object of laughter. 
To conclude the hiſtory of this year, it way be ne; 
- "eeflary to give the Reader an extract of the letters 
which paſſed between General Burgoyne and General 
Gates, before the convention at Saratoga, as alſo the 
icles of conyention themſelves... Lord, Howe wrote 
from oh board the Eagle, June 20, 1776 in this man · 
nar} I cannot, my worthy friend, permit the letters and 
_ "parcels; which I have ſent you, to be carried, without 
. ms a Word upon the ſuvjedts. of the 1 injurious e. extre· 
| mities, 
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wities, in which e our unlpppy, diſf putes have engaged 
us. You will learn the nature of my miſſion from the 
official diſpatches which I have. recommended to be 
forwarded by the ſame conveyance. ' Retaining all the 
earneſtneſs I ever expreſſed to ſee our differences ac. 
commodared, I ſhall conceive if I meer with the dif. 
poſition of the solonies, which I was once taught to 

expect, the moſſ flattering hopes of proying ferviceable 
in the objects of the king's paternal ſolicitude, by pra- 
moting the eſtabliſhment of laſting peace and unien 
with the colonies. But if the deep rooted prejudices 
of America, and the neceſſity of preventing her trade 
from paſſing into foreign channels, mult, keep us ſtill 
a divided people, I ſhall from every private as well as 
public motive moſt heartily lament, that it is not the 


moment wherein thoſe great objects of my ambition 
are to be actained ; aud that ] am to be longer de- 


prived of an opportunity to aſſure you perſonally 
of the regard with which I am your ſincere and faith · 
ful ſervant, „NO E. 

P. S. I was diſappointed of the opportunity lex- 
pected for ſending this letter at the time it was dated, 
and have ever ſince been prevented by calms and con- 


trary winds, from getting here to inform Gen. Howe 


of the commiſſion with which I have the ſatisfaction 
to be charged, and of his being joined in it. Off 


Sandy Hook, July 12, Io Benjamin Franklin, Eſq; 
Philadelphia. 


Upon the chirteenth of July an anfwer to this hy, 
o 


ter was ſent by Dr. Franklin to Lord Viſcount H 


in which there are ſeveral remarks which had they 


been attended to, might have prevented the ſhedding 


of much innocent blood. I he tenor of the letter fpl- 


1 received 


lows: 


4 
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L received ſafe, the letters your lordſhip ſo kindly 
forwarded to me, and beg you to accept my thanks, 
Ihe official diſpatches to which you refer me, contain 
nothing more, than what we had ſeen in the act of 
Parliament, viz. offering pardon upon ſubmiſſion, 
Which ] was ſorry to find, as it muſt give your lordſhip 
Pain, to be ſent fo far npon fo hopelefs a butinefs, 
Directiog pardon to the coloniſts, who are the very 
parties injured. expreſſes indeed, that opinion of our 
Ignorance, baſeneſs. and inſenſibility, which your un- 
informed and proud nation has long been pleaſed to 
entertain of us; but it can have no other effect than 
chat of encreaſing our reſentment. It is impoſſible 
that we ſhould think of ſubmiſſion to. a government, 
that has with the moit wanton barbarity and cruelty 
*burar our defenceleſs towns in the midſt of winter; ex- 
"cited the ſavages to maffacre peaceful farmers, and 
our lla ves to murder their maſters ; and is even now 
bringing foreign mereenaries todeluge our ſettlements 
with blood. Theſe attrocious infuries have extin- 
guilhed every ſpark of affection for that parent count- 
ry we once held fo dear; hut were it poſſible for us to 
forget them it is not poſſible for you, I mean the Bri- 
_tiſh nation, to forgive the people you have ſo heavily 
injured; you can never confide again inthefe as fel- 
low ſubjects, and permit them to enjoy equal freedom 
to whom you know you have given ſuch juſt cauſes 
of laſting enmity: and this mult impel you, if we are 
again, under your government, to endeayour the 
breaking of our ſpirits by the ſevereſt tyranny, and 
, obſerving by every means in your power, our growing 
*ftrength and proſperity. But your lordflup mentions 
"the king's paternal ſolicitude for promoting the eſta- 


buch ment of laſt ing peace and union with the colo- 
- i | nis 
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nies. If by peace is here meant, a peace to be en- 
tered into by diſlinct ſtates, now at war, and his ma- 


jeſty has given your lordſhip power to treat with us: 
of ſuch peace, I may venture to ſay, though without 


authority; that I think a treaty: for that purpoſe not 
quite impracticable, before we enter into foreign al- 
langes; but I am perſuaded you have no ſuch 
powers. Your nation, though (by puniſhing thoſe 
American, governors Who: have fomented the diſcord, 
rebuilding our burnt towns, and repairing as far as 
poſlible the miſchiefs done us) ſhe might recover a 
great ſhare of our regard, and the greateſt ſhare of 
our growing commerce, with all the advantages of 
that additional ſtrength to be derived from a friend- 


ſhip with us; yet I know too well her abqunding 


pride, and defieient wiſdom, to believe ſhe, will ever 
take ſuch ſalutary meaſures. Her fondneſs for con- 
queſt as a warlike nation, her luſt, of dominion as an 
amhitious one, amd her thirſt for a gainful monopoly 
a8 a commercial one (none of them legitimate caulgs 
of war): will all join to hide from her eyes every view 
of der true intereſt, and will continually goad her on iu 


theſe ruinous diſtant expeditions, ſo deſtructive, both 
of lives and of treaſure, that they muſt prove as de- 


ſtructive to her in the end, as the Croiſades formerly 
were to moſt of the nations in Europe. I haye not 
the vanity, my lord, to think of, intimidaung, , by 
thus predicting the effects of this war; for I know 
it will in England, have the fate of all former predic- 
tions, not to be believed till the event ſhall verify 
R ut ei bd Ye TH oo ü ene 
Long did U endeavour, with unfeigned and unwea- 


ried, zeal, to preſerve from breaking, that fine and 
noble china vaſe the Britiſh empire; for 1 know, 


2 2 that 
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chat being once broken, che ſeparate parts could not 
retain even their ſhare of the ſtrength and value; that 
exiſted/in the whole ; and that a perfect re · union of 
thoſe: parts could ſcarce ever be hoped: for. Your 
Jordſhip may poſſibly remember the tears of joy that 
wet miy cheek when; ut your good ſiſter's in London, 
you once gave me expectations that a reconciliation 
might ſoon take place. I had the misfortune ts find 
thoſe expectations diſappointed, und to be treated, 
as the eauſe of the miſchief H was labouring to pre. 
vent. My confolation under? that groundleſs and 
malevolent treatment was, that Iretamed the friend- 
thip of many wiſe and good men in chat country, and 
among the ey ſome ſhare' in n mne regard of Lord 
ben en ene ; eq ,d 
varrhe wen fende eſteem, 400 permit mie to ſay, 
Affection, which I ſhall always have för your lordftip, 
make it painful for me to ſee you engaged in conduct. 
Ag # war, the great ground of Whith as'defcribed' in 
your letter, is the'necellity of preventing” theo Ame 
Henn trade from paſſing into foreign channels ; to ite 
it ſeems, that neither the obſtinaey nor che rerabſing 
BF aby trade, how valgable foevery i an object for 
which men may jaltly- fpill each others blood; that 
the true and ſure means of extending and ſecurivg 
commete is the g55dnefs and 'theapheſs of | commodt- 
lies; and that the profits of no trade can ever be equal 
to the exþence of compelling it ad$hvlding it by fleets 
And urmies. »F confider whis agaĩnſt ws; there foto as 
ö Both an ;/f and untoiſe; ; and Tam porſunded that cool 
and diſpaſſionate poiterity will condemn to infamy, 
thi" who adviſed it; and thatveven ſucceſs will not 
Five from ſome degree of diſhbnour, thoſe who yolun- 


rarily engaged to conduct it. Henoꝶ your great mo. 0 


tire 
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tive of coming hither, was the hope of being inſtru 
mental in a reconciliation; and believe when you find 
that to be impoſſible, on any terms given you to pro- 
poſe, you will relinquifh ſo odious a command, and 
return to a more honourable private ſtation. we 
- With the greateſt and molt ſincere rejpaft;. 640 
I have the honour, to be, my lord. 
Tour e 8 moſt. obacen; humble ne | 
moi; v3 Fi B. FRANKLIN. 
This letter baz een ul 8 and the 
warning given init ought to have been molt ſeriouſly 
conſidered by the government: but ſuch has been the 
infatuation of the public managers, that they have re- 
garded no Warniags from eier their ſriends or _ 
{} enemies. 
" Upon the 13th of October: bans tae treaty was 
4 firſt begun General Burgoyne wrote the following; 
0 card to General Gates. Lieutenant General Bur- 
goyne is deſirous of ſending a field officer with a meſ- 


- lage to Major General Gates, upon a matter of high 
e conſequence to both armies, He requeſts to be in- 
vs formed at what hour General Gates will receive him 
br to-morrow morning, The anſwer was, Major Gene- 
* ral Gates will receive à ſield officer from Lieutenant 
38 General Bur goyne at the advanced poſts of the army 
1 of the United States, at ten o'clock to- morrow moru - 
af ing trom which he will be conducted to head quarters. 
a Da ted the Camp of Saratoga, 9 o'clock: |»: - 

Ty Upon Ocoher-14 Major Kingſton delivered he: fol- 
01 lowing meſſage, to Major General Gates. After hav- 
” ing ſought you twice, Lieutenant General Burgoyne 
hs has waited ſome days in his preſent poſition; deter, 
oY mined to try a third conflict, againſt any force. you 


10 - "em the tQ attack Nin. He is apprized of the fas 
ve 5 | periority 
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periority of your numbers and the diſpoſuĩon of your 
troops to impede his ſupplies, and render his retreat a 
ſeene of carnage on both ſides. lu this ſituation he 
is impelled by humanity, and thinks himſelf juſtified by 
eſtabliſhed principles and precedents of State, and of 
war, to ſpare the lives of brave men upon hononrable 
terms; ſhould Major General Gates be inclined to 
treat upon this idea, General Burg oyne will propoſe 
a ceſſation of arms during the time neceſſary to com- 
municate the preliminary terms, by which, in ws ex. 
tremity, he and his army would abide!” 
la anſwer to this the following propofals were wade 
and anſwers given by General Burgoyne. | 
I. General Burgoyne's army being exceedingly 
reduced by repeated defeats, deſertion, ſickneſs, &c. 
their proviſions exhauſted, their military horſes, tents 
and baggage taken or deſtroyed, their retreat cut off, 
and their camp inveſted, . can 8 de allowed o 
ſurrender priſoners of war. 

Lieutenant General Burgoyne ee that how- 
ever much reduced his army, they would never admit 
that their retreat is cut off * hey have arms in 
their bands. 

II. The officers and folliers __ dun 7G 3 5 
belonging to them. The generals of the United States 
never permit individuals to be plundered. 

III. The troops under his Excellency General Bur- 
goyne will be conducted by the moſt convenient route 
to New England, marching by eaſy marches and (ut. 
hciently provided for by the way. 
This article is anſwered by General Purgoyne's 8 fr 
propoſitions, which is here annexed. 
IV. The officers will be admitted on parole; may 
e their ſide arms, and will be treated with the li- 
n N 
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. heraliry cuſtomary in Europe, ſo long as they by pro- 
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per behaviour continue to deſerve it; but thoſe who 
are apprehended having broke their parole, as ſome 
Britiſh officers have done, muſt. expect to be cloſe 
confined. The anſwer made to this article was; — 
There being no officer in this army under or capable 
of being under the deſcription of breaking patole this 
article needs no anſwer. 

a. All. public ſtores, artillery, arms, ammunition, 
carriages; harſes, &e. muſt be delivered to commiſ- 


. fioners appointed to receive them. 


Anf. All pubs e be delirered, arms ex- 
1 , n 

VI. Theſe terms * agreed to, and 1 a 
troops under his Excellency General Burgoyne's com- 
mand, may be drawn up in their encampments, where 


they will be ordered to ground their arms, and may 


thereupon be marched jto the river ſide to > he paſſed 
over to Bennington. 

Anſ. This article inadwiffable in any extremity- | 
Sooke than this army will ſubmit to ground their 
arms ig their encampment, they will ruſh on the ene - 


my. determined to take no quarter. 


VII. A ceſſation of arms to continue till ſan-ſcr to 
receive General Burgoyne's anſwer, 

(Signed, ) HORATIO GATES. 

At ſun- ſet Major Kingſton met the adjutaut gene- 

ral of Major General Gates's army, and delivered the 

following meſſage; If General Gates does not mean 

to recede from the ſixth article the treaty ends at 


once. The army will to a man proceed to any act of 


deſperation rather than ſubmit to this article. The 
ceſſation of arms ends this evening. | 
The following are General Bargoyne' 's propoſals | 
together with General Gates's aaſw ers. | | 
The 
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The anſwers being given to Major General Gates's 
propoſals, it remains for Lieutenant Genaral Bur- 
goyne and the army under his command to ſtate the 

een preliminary articles on their part. 

I. The troops to march out of their camp. with the 
honours of war, and the artillery of the emtrench. 
ments, which v.ill be left as nen n he retzu· 


lared. 
The troops to nd out of their n with the 


dönbirt of war, and the artillery of the entrench - 


ments to the verge of the river, where the old fort 
ſtood, where their arms and artillery muſt be left. 

II. A free paſſage to be granted to this army to 
Great Britain, upon condition of not ſerving again in 
North America during the preſent conteſt; and a 
proper port to be aſſigned for the entry of tranſports 
to receive the troops, whenever General Howe l 
ſo order. og. 

Agreed to for the port of Boſton; ory 

III. Should any cartel rake place, by which this 
army or any part of it may be exchanged, the fore- 
going article to be Youd, as far us ſuch de * 
be made. ö 

Agreed to. 7 89 A | 

IV All officers to retain theſe age bat _ 
and other cattle; and no baggage to be moleſted or 
ſearched, the idaremdat general giving his honour, 
that there are no public ſtores ſecreted therein. Ma- 
jor General Gates will of courſe take the neceſſary 
meaſures for the ſecurity of "this Werle | 

Agreed to. 

V. Upon the march the Seel are not to be * 
La from their men, and in quarters fs officers 


rent tl a 15 4 ; hall 
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ſhalkbe lodged aceording to their rank; and dre not 
to be hindered from aſſembling their men for roll: cal 
ling and other neceſſary purpoſes of regularity. 
Agreed to as far as circumſtauces will admit. 
VI. There are various corps in this arniy compoſed 
of failors, batteaux men, artiſicers, drivers, indepen- 
dent companiee, and ſollowers of the army; and it 
is expected that thoſe perſons, of whatever country, 
ſraltbe agreed to in the fulleſt ſenſe and utmoſt ex- 
tent of the above articles; and compichendedin hed 
relpect as Britiſh ſubjects : 
Agreed to in the fülleſt extent. 
VII. IU Canatiatis and perſons ets Ge to os 
ectablidunent in Cauada, to be PEAS, to retertf, 2 
Agreed to. N51 1 DONT 557900 


t Pafparts" to be e granted for Gd | 


officers not exceeding the rank of i captain, who ſhall 
be appointed by General Burgoyne, to carry 'dif- 


patches to Sir William Howe, Sir Gay Carleton, and 


to Great Britain, by the Way of NeW Work, and the 
public faith to be engaged, that Moy dilparces + are 
not opened. . 


rr 


Agteed too 


IX. The foregoing articles are to be under as 


only preliminaries for framing a treaty, in the courſe 
of which others may arile, to be conſidered by both 
parties; for which purpoſe it is propoſed, that two 
officers” of each army ſhall meet and' bc oor their ne 
clarations to their reſpeckire generals. 

* bis capitularion to be finiſhed/by two o*clovke this 

tay "and the troops march from their encampments 

(ve, and be in e to move towards Boſton to- 
—— morning. * e, E. 
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X. Lieutenant General Burgeyne will ſend his de- 
Ply adjutant general to receive: Major n 3 
anſwer to-morrow morning at ten etscle. e An 


Cometen . 
| 1 2 (Signed) en HoRATIO GATES, 
"Saratoga, Oftober 1. the T0 > ford eG 


The eight. preliminary articles of Ligntevane; Gen. 
Burgoyne's. propoſals, and the ſecond, third, and 
fourth of Major General Gates of yeſterday, being 
agreed to, the foundation of the propoſed treaty is out 
ok diſpute; but the ſeveral. ſubordinate articles and 


regulations, neceffarily ſpringing from theſe . prelimi- 
naries, aud requiring explanation and preciſion be- 
tween the parties, before a definitive treaty can be 


ſafely executed, a longer time than mentioned. by 
General Gates; in his anſwer to the ninth article, be- 
comes igdifpenfibly- neceſſary, Lieutenant General 
Burgoyne is willing to appoint, two officers immedia- 
tely to meet two others from Major General Gates, A 


10 propound, diſeuſs, and ſettle thoſe ſubordinate . 

icles, in order chat the treaty in due form * be e. 

ceuted as Toon as poſſible. 

„ 7 * 7 JOHN BURGOYNE. > 
TH © RY Ogober 15, 1777. 1 


| Mejor Kingſton has authority to ſettle the 250 of 
mecting of officers propoſed. | Major Kingſton ſetiled 
it on the ground where Mr Schuyler” s houſe : ſtood. 
Ju,the iime of this - negotiation General Burgoyuc 
ſent the following meſſage to General Gates: 
In the courſe of the night Lieutenant General Bur- 
goyne has received intelligence chat a conſiderable 
force has been detached from the army under Gen. 
Gates. during the courſe of the negotiations of the 


treaty depending upon them. Lieutenant General 
Burgoyue 
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Burgoyne conceives this, if true, to be not only a vio- 
lation of the ceſſation of arms, but ſubverſive of the 
principles on which the treaty originated, viz. a great 
ſuperiority in General Gates's army. Lieutenant 
General Burgoyne, therefore requires, that two offi- 
cers, on his part, be permitted, to ſee that the ſtrength 
ot the forces, now oppoſed to him is ſuch as will con- 
vince him that no ſuch detachment has been made; 
and that the-ſame principle of luperiority, upon winch 
the treaty firſt began ſtill ſubſiſts. 

It does not appear that any anſwer was given to 
this meſſage. The articles of convention follow. 

I. The troops under Lieutenant General Burgoyne, 
to march out of their camp with the honours of war, 
and the artillery of the entrenchments to the verge 
of the river, where the old fort ſtood, where the arms 
and artillery are to be left z the arms to be piled up 
by. word of command from their own officers. _ 

II. A free paſſage to be granted the army under 
Lieutenant General Burgoyne, to Great Britain, on 
condition of not ſerving again in N. America dnring the 
preſent conteſt : and the port of Boſton is aſſigned 


for the entry of tranſports, whenever General Howe 
ſhall ſo order. 


III. Should any cartel take ith by which the 
army under General Burgoyne, or any part of it, may 
be exchanged, the foregoing article to be void, as far 
as ſuch exchange ſhall be made. 


IV. The army under Lieutenant Genera Bur- 
goyne to march to Maſſachuſett's Bay by the moſt ex- 
peditious and convenient rout; and to be quar- 
lered in, near, or as convenient as poſſible, that the 


march of the troops may not be * when tranſ⸗ * 


ports arrive to receive them, = 
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V. The troops to be ſupplied on their march, and 
curing their being in quarters with proviſions by Ma- 
jor General Gates's orders, at the ſame rate of rations 
as the troops of his own army; and if poſſible, the 
officers horſes and cattle are to be OT with fo. 
rage at the uſual rates. | 
VI. All officers to retain their carriages, ba horſes, 
and other cattle'; and no baggage to be moleſted or 
ſearched, Lieutenant General Burgoyne giving his 
honour, that there are no public ſtores ſecretee there- 
in, Major General Gates will of courſe take the ne- 
ceſſary meaſures for a due performance of this article. 
Should any carriages be wanted, during the march 
for the tranſportation of officers baggage, they are, 
If poſſible, to be fupplied by the cogntry at the ww 


rates. 

VIE. Upon the mareh and during the time the army 
ſhall remain in quarters in the Maſſachuſett's Bay, 0 
rhe officers are not, as far as circumſtances will admit, p 
to be ſeparated from their men. The officers are to a1 


be quartered-according to their rank, and are not to | 
be hindered from aſſembling their men for reaping B 
and other neceſſary, purpoſes of regularity. | an 
VIII. All corps whatever of General Burgoyne's m 
army, whether compoſed of failors, batteaux men, ar- th 
tificers, drivers, independent companies, followers of + 
the army of whatever country, ſhall be included in the MW ex 
fulleſt ſenſe, and utmoſt extent of the above articles, M th 
and comprehended in every reſpett as Britiſh ſubjects. 
IX. All Canadians, and perſons belonging to the 
Canadian eſtabliſhment, conſiſting of ſailors, batteaux 
men, artificers, driyers, and independent companies, 
and many other followers of the army, who come un. 
der no particular deſcription are to be permitted to 
| return 
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return there, that is they are to be conducted imme- 
diately by the ſhorteſt route to the firft Britiſh port on 
Lake George, are to be ſupplied with proviſions in the 
ſame manner as the other troops, and are to be bound 
by the ſame condition of not ſerving during the preſent 
conteſt in North America. | 

X. Paſſports immediately to be granted for three 
officers, not exceeding the rank of captaitis who ſhall 
be appointed, by General Burgoyne to carry diſ- 
patches to Sir William Howe, Sir Guy Carleton, and 
to Great Britain by the way of New Vork; and Maj or 
Gen. Gates engages the public faith, that theſe diſ- 
patches ſhall not be opened. \Theſe officers are to ſet 
out immediately after receiving their diſpatches, and 
are to travel the ſhorteſt and in the mot expeditious 
manner. 


my - XI; During the ſtay of the troops in the Maſſa- 
ay, chuſett's Bay, the officers' are to be admitted upon 
nit, parole, and are to be 1 to wear their ſide 
e to arms. . 

t to XII. Should che army ander I; ientenant General 


ling Burgoyne ſind it neceſſary, to ſend for their cloathing 
14 and other baggage from Canada, they are to be per- 
ne's mitted to do it in the moſt convenient manner, and 
ar- the neceſſary paſſports to be granted for that purpoſe. 
7s of XIII. Theſe articles are to be een ſigned and 
1 the exchanged to-morrow morning at nine o'clock; and 
cles, the troops under Lieutenant General Burgoyne are 


ects. do march out of their entrenchments, at three o'clock. 

o the (Signed)  HORATIO GATES. 

eaux Camp at Saratoga, Ober 16, 1777. | 

anies, To prevent any doubts that iin ariſe from Lien- 


tenant General Burgoyne's not being mentioned in 
ed to che above treaty, Major General Gates hereby de- 
eturn ol clares 
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clares, that he is hereby underſtood to be compre- 
headed in it as fully, as if his dane had been ſpec: 
Gully. meitioned. | 
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HOR ATIO GATES, 

This Wa eie concerning which there appears 
to have been a great deal of ceremony for very 
little purpoſe, ſhews more the pride and ambi. 
tion of the Britiſh General, than his wiſdom and pru- 
dence. The requiſitions which he made, provided 
they had not been granted, would have expoſed him 
and his whole army to certain ruin and deſtruction; for 
there. was not the leaſt probability that he was able 
to fight ſuch a ſuperior force, which knew his weak. 
pores and were provided for any attack that he could 
haye made. He might, as he threatened, have led 
on his men, and refuſed quarter; but under the preſ- 
eee hunger and fatigue, it is not to be 
ſuppoſed they would have gained any thing, except 
the honour of falling like mad- men, for the ſake of a 
cauſe which they. never examined, but taken upon the 
word of their officers and commanders. Men ex- 
hauſted with hunger and fatigue, fainting under a de- 
cay of animal. ſpirits, were not ſoldiers very fit for 
ruſhing upon an enemy, three times their number, and 
ſupplied with the ncedful ſupplies of nature, which 
they wanted. General Gates knew well what would 
have been the conſequence, but was unwilling to 
leave the ſlaughter of à Britiſn army, as a monument 
in hiſtory, of the ſeverity of the coloniſts towards 
their opprefling brethren. He feems to have humour- 
ed the Britiſh General rather, as one under an infatua- 
. tion,thandealt with him as a,generalof an army. Gates 
will be remembered for his humanity, as well as 
| apparel. of ſoul, while hiſtory continues to hand 
' down 
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down the tranſactions of mankind to poſterity; and 
the convention of Saratoga will remain a proot, both 
of his mercy and politeneſs. 

General Burgoyne certainly made as much by this 
convention as he poſhbly could have expected; and 
much more than his ſituation promiſed; but his nice- 
neſs concerning punctilies, might have marred all uis 
ſucceſs in it, and brought ſudden ruin upon a number 
ot brave and innocent men. The mercy of his ene- 


mies, and the prudence of their commander, wrought 


more for him than either his own wiſdom, or his 
merit. Had General Gates and his army been in his 
ſituation, there are many reaſons to determine us to 
think, that he would net have ſhewn the ſame clemen- 
cy that he himſelf met with, —— His daring and 
bloody proclamation, to ſet looſe the ſcalping ſavages 
upon peaceable and quiet peaſants, who were em- 
ployed about their rural employ ments, as our people 
at home, declared a diſpoſition that ſavoured nothing 
of mercy or clemency: and it would have been no 
wonder, if they had meaſured tothis boaſting officer 
that meaſure which he threatened ro mete out to them. 
It was however, happy that the ſword/was reitrained, 
and ſo many lives preſerved; and it ought to teach 
our commanders to ſhew more mercy than they have 
done on ſome occaſions; Though our proud nation 
has declared theſe colonies rebels, the reſt of Europe 
have a different opinion of them, ſince they became 
independent; and our cruchy to them, may on ſome 
future ogcaſon, des ſererities upon our own heads. 
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The confuſed 7 of the! notion. 6} buy, —The Minit 
alarmed by the neui of the Convention at Saratoga. — 
+ Ganceal it as lang as they can. Occaſious many de- 
bates. in parliament.— A treaty oi commerce between 
"36 hs ieee Hani. 5 
HE para” 9 were raiſed to ſuch an 
high pitch, with regard to the ſucceſs of the 
northern. army, that the news of its flow operations 
and embarr-{ments, began to operate in creating me- 
lancholy and | apprebenfions of diſappointment through- 
ont the whole nation. The progreſs of General Bur- 
goyne in his march from Canada to Albany, was not 
fo rapid and ſucceſsful as the miniſtry had given rea- 
on to expect i in their conſidence of boaſting. Tho' 
ſome of his advanced parties bad been ſucceſsful and 
defeated their enemy, yet their own loſs was conſi- 
derable, and their progrels to Albany interrupted 
vy ſo many accidents, that the people at home be- 


gan to be uneaſy, and concluded that the ſecrets 


pl this expedition were not fairly repreſented. They 
ad almoſt anticipated he whole extent of the diſaſ- 
ter before the news of it had arrived; and the cataſ. 
trophe was not more extraordinary than many foreſaw 
it would happen to be. The whole nation was in an 
univerſal murmur concerning the iſſue of this expedi- 
tion. The friends of the miniſter endeavoured to co- 
lour thoſe delays and diſappointments with all their 
N arts of apology, and promiſed ſanguinely upon 

the 
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the ſucceſs of the event, from the caution that was 
uſed in execution of this project. All their arts were 
inſufficient to diſguiſe their own apprehenſions, or ta 
perſuade the people that they were not in poſſeſſion 
of intelligence the moſt unfavourable to the nation 
and diſhonourable to themſelves. Of all the com- 
mandeFs that were ſent to America, there were 
none in whom the zealous promoters of the war pla- 
ced greater hopes and confidence than in Gen. Bur- 
goyne ; his abilities were extolled beyond the ordi- 
nary bounds of commendation, and it was thought 
impoſſible that any American force could oppoſe him. 
The Scotch nation, who were fanguinary promoters of 
this ruinous war, at the fame inſtant that they were 
reproaching General Howe, paſſed the moſt extrava- 
gant encomiums upon General Burgoyne. He had 
threatened the coloniſts ,with ſeverities, which they 
approved of, and their ſanguine hopes made them be- 
heve that he was well able to accompliſh his threaten- 
ings. Some accounts that came from America prece- 
ding the conyention at Saratoga, which were not very 
fayourable, were interpreted as reports raiſed by the 
patriots to weaken the hands of government; and of. 
ten ſhipmaſters, who arrived at Port Glaſgow and 
reenock brought tidings of great comfort to the mi. 
niſtry, which were contrived on their voyages, or re- 
ceived from others, at the ſecond, third, or fourth 
hands. Theſe unauthenticated reports in a ſhorr time 


loſt all credit, and even the Scots, who thought the 


ſucceſs of this expedition infallible, began to doubt 
and waver concerning its ſucceſs. | 

General Burgoyne's ſucceſs at Ticonderago, with: 
the total defeat and ruin which for a ſeaſon every 
where attended the Americans in their precipitate 
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flight on the borders of Lake George, excited the 
greateſt triumph and exultation on the ſide of the mi. 
niſtry ; and whilſt it wonderfully raiſed their ſpirits, 
was conſidered nearly as crowning the hopes of 
all thoſe who had ſupported or approved of the war. 

So ready are mankind to be elevated above meaſure 
with what they fondly wiſh for and expect. It was 
obſerred that the northern expedition was the favour- 
ite creature of government. The tranſactions on the 
further ſide of Jerſey, and the operations about Phi. 

Jadeiphia, were only conſidered in a very ſubordinate 
point ot view. As the miniſter for the American de. 
partment had all the honour and applauſe of this mea- 
ſure, which was conſidered entirely as a creature of 
his own, it is not to be reckoned wonderful, that both 
he and his brethren in office ſhould be deeply intereſt. 


ed in the event, and approve themſelves highly on the 
appearance ot ſucceſs. 


The ſubſequent diſpatches from their favourite Ge. 
neral did not long ſupport the hopes which were 
founded on the firſt ſucceſſes. The unexpected dif- 
colties and delays which the army experienced in ad- 
vancing a few miles fom Skeneſborough to the ſouth- 
ward, were, however, counterbalanced in opinion by 
its arrival on the Hudſon's River, the retreat of the 
enemy from the Fort Edward, their abandoning Fort 
George and the Lake, by w hich a free p:fage vas 
opened from Ticonderago, and St. Leger's ſucceſs in 
defeating and ruining the Tryon county militia near 


Wi Fort Stanwix. All the former and preſent ſanguine 


expectations which had been formed, were however 
in a great meaſure overthrown by the advices which 
were received fometime previous to the meeting of 
parliament ; an event which was probably this year 

held 
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held back in the full confidence or its being uſhered | 

in with the particulars of ſome great and decifive ſuc- 

ceſs. Thoſe which came to hand, after à tedious 

ſeaſon of expectation, bore à very different com- 
plexion. The inſuperable difficulties that neceſſarily 
fuſpended the operations of an army in ſuch a coun- 

try, and under ſuch circumſtances, were now practi- 

cally diſcovered; The double defeat of Baum and 

Breyman, by a ſuppoſed broken and ruined militia, in 

an attempt to remove or to leſſen ſome of thoſe difficul · 

ries, Was ſtill more diſpiriting, and not in any de- 

gree cured by the hopes which the Genetal expreſſed 

ot ſupport and afliſtauce from the co-operation of Six 

William Howe's army; both as ir marked a deſpon- 
dency of ſucceſs from their own force, and that the 

miniſters knew the impoſlibility of his receiving any | 

ſupport from that quarter. But, as if it had been to | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


e- crown the climax of in news and ill fortune, the ſame. 

re difpatches were accompanied with others from Sir Guy 

H- Carleton, which brought an account of the failure of | 
d- the expedition to Fort Stanwix, the bold and unex- | 
h- pected attack of the rebels on the fide of Ticonderago, 2 
Yy and of a ſtill more unexpected and extraordinary event. 

le in a ſhort ſketch of the deſperate and doubtful action 

rt _ which was fought on the 19th of September, between 

Was Genera) Burgoyne and Arnold; which, naked as it 

in was, of circumſtances; ſeemed to ſhey the latter to bee 
ar the affailant, by the mention of his returning to his 
1e 5 when Aarknels had put an end to the Kon, 

er at. 8 

-h Although the knowledge of chats events ſeemed 10. 

of open a view to ſome of the ſucceeding misfortunes, 

ar and even ſeemed” to prefage a part of theſe ſevere 

14 hardſhips and calamities which befel the northern ar- 
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my, it was ſtill hoped by thoſe who were moſt ſan- 
guine in their expectations, that the General being ſo 
near Albany, could not fail in making his march good 
to that place; and that then being ſecurely lodged, he 
would have an opportunity of concerting matters with 
Sie Henry Clinton, and of their jointly or feparately 


diſtreſſing the northern colonies; or if the ſeaſon 


and other circumſtances did not favour thet deſign, 
they might determine upon the propriety of maintain · 
ing the poſt at Albany, during the winter; or of ad- 
vancing to New Vork, if it was thought more eligi- 
ble. In the worſt caſe that could happen, it was ne- 
ver doubted but they would be able to make good a 
retreat to Canada. So, great was the faith of the 
miniſtry and their ſanguinary ſupporters, i in the omni- 
Potence ef this army, that they judged ĩt impoſſible for 
| any force the Americans could ſend againſt them to 
conquer them; and thoſe who hinted the ſmalleſt ſuſ- 
picion of theſe troops not being invincible, were ready, 
to become the objects of the ſeyereſt ridicule. Many, 
for a 120 while had progrolticarea the diſaſter which 


w 4 0 


of om even 8 ſo far as to affi rm that the 
revolution was itſelf a rebellion, and that the colo- 
niſts were no leſs rebels for pleading their rights 


fron: that conſtitution. SIN e. an 
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The heroiſm of the Frazers, and other chiefs who 
had made had made but an indifferent figure at-Cullo-' 
den was now extoled to the ſkies, and the Scotch” 
Highlanders under their command were repreſented 
as the moſt invincible troops in the world. The co- 
loniſts were ſet forth in all the ridiculous attitudes of 
rebellion, cowardice, and inſignificance,; o one would 
have thought that iaſtead of ſending ſuch irreſiſtable 


troops to ſubdue them, that the very draughts of our 


army might have ſerved for that purpoſe. There is 


always an inconſiſtency in the language and conduct 
of men when they are under the influence of preju- 
dice, and ruled by their pride and paſſions; and of all 
the characters in ſociety, there are none ſo ready to 
give way to theſe unreaſonable affections, as thoſe who 
are inclined to the Juſt of dominion and arbitrary 
er. The nobleſt exertions of the human mind, 
and the pureſt principles of freedom and liberty are 
an eye · ſore to men K 887 with the luſt of domina · 
tion. | | 
 Amidſtthe various cally and debates in parlia- | 
ment, and the diſputes at home concerning the Ame 
rican war, the news of the convention at Saratoga, 


and the ſurrender of General Burgoyne's whole ar- 


my threwa conſiderable damp upon che confidence 
of the miniſtry, and aimoſt confounded theſe who had 
exceeded all bounds in their extravagance of boaſting. 
While parliament were hotly diſputing concerning the | 
meaſures to be adopted for carrying on the war, and 

il rational propoſals for an accomodation were e- 
fed by a dead majority, upon the third of Decem. 

er, the diſmal news of the ſurrender of the whole 
northern army arrived, and the firſt certain accounts 


* were diſcloſed by the miniſter who had the 
honour 


/ 
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© Honour of directing it. The aſtoniſhment of all could 
not exceed the confuſion of the miniſters; they were 
chunder- ſtruck at the tidings, and a * confuſion 
overſpread their countenances, Althoꝰ not convinced 
of tbeir error, nor converted from principles which 


are a diſgrace to human nature, they almoſt gnaſhed 


their teeth for pain, and were reduced to feel the ago - 
nies of condemnation. Though the loſs of fo many 


brave men and citizens was much to be lamented, yet 


the indignation of the people, and the ignorance, wick - 
ednęſs, and folly of the contrivers of that unjuſt and 


horrid war, carried off a great degree of the ſorrow, 


which many felt at the Joſs and diſgrace of our army. 
As our troops were taken priſoners of war, ſome 
thought i it more fortunate than if they had been killed 
in battle, in a caule, the orthodoxy of which had never 
yet been tully demonſtrated by the moſt fapguine ads 
vocates thereof. 

It may eaſily be ſuppoſed that thoſe who had been 
from the beginning againſt thar bloody and unreaſon- 


able war, would be ready :0 let the miniſtry hear of | 


the folly and weakneſs of their meaſures. The mini- 
ſter's declaration. in the Houſe of Commons concerning 


the convention of Saratoga, brought forth the ſeyereſt as 


yell as the moſt juſt and equitable charges againſt him, 
The principle and policy of the war were arraigned, 

and the i incapacity of the miniſtry to carry it on, ſuppoſe 
it had been juſt, was painted in the ſtrongeſt colours. 


\. The whole plan of the expedition Was, condemned i in 
he ſtrongeſt terms; it was declared an abſurd, incon- 


ſiſlent and impracticable ſcheme, and which the chief 
of a tribe of ſavages would have been aſhamed to ac- 


knowledge. The hero of this ſcheme was told that 
wy did not clue ge Wer events, but had warned him 
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of the fatal conſequences of his plan, before this event 
had happened. That they had been laughed at for 
warning him of what had happened, and told that 
they were ſpeaking by prophecy. They aiked him if 


he was now ſatisfied with the trench of 'their prophe- 


cies and predictions. - They affirmed that Ignorance 
had ſtamped every ſtep of the expedition, but it was 
che ignorance of the miniſter, and not of the general; 
a miniſter that would venture Grting | in his cloſet, not 
only to direct the general operations, but all the parti - 
cular movements of a war carried on in the interior 
deſarts of America, and at the diltance of three thou-, | 
ſand miles. 

The northern expeditian was perhaps as 8 
ed and unſucceſsfully executed, as any that is record- 
ed in hiſtory. The pretended deſign of it was to 
form a junction between Sir William Howe and Gene- 
ral Burgoyne, through woods and deſarts, rivers and 


lakes ; where many large veſſels, were to be built, many 


extenſive woods to be cut through, and roads continu- 
ally impaſſable, to be levelled, mended, and repaired. 
This meaſure might have been, effected by ſea in leſs 
than a manth, without much danger, and at a. more 

moderate expence. But the 1 ignorance, and ſtupidity 

of the contriver of chis expedition is beyond all pa- 
rallel in hiſtory ; for at the very time that he intend- 
ed that the two armies. ſhould join, he ordered the 
one army to march from New York tothe ſouthward, + 
and commanded the northern army from Canada to 

follow it. This was a ſtrange method for theſe two 

bodies to meet in any center, to march in the ſame 
line of direction after each other; but this miniſter, 
who eyer ſince his ſervice in the laſt war had ſormed 
ideas of military operations, different from all others 
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of Wakind, was now determined to practiſe accord- 
ing to his own plan of manœuvres. He perceived by 
à kind of intuition all the woods and ſwamps in Ame. 
rica, and had fo formed his plan of operation, that the 


General was not at liberty to deviate one inch from 


his appointment. In this reſped, the General was 
Altogether cramped in his commiſſion, and was ur der 
the neceflity either to run headlong to his own de- 
ſtruction, or to diſobey the orders of his ſuperiors.— 
Perhaps the commander in chief in this expedition o- 
per- rated his own abilities, and raſhly engaged to per- 
torm a tafk Which he had not perfect examined, nor 
thoroughly underſtood ; and he is greatly to be blam · 
ed for perfiſting to execute a plan which he found 
concerted by folly, ignorance, and ambition. No 
General who knew the duties of his office would have 
engaged to purſue the plan of any miniſter of ſtate, 
without having a diſcretionary power of directing the 
ſubordinate meaſures according to the belt of his own 
Judgment, * 

It was fully perceived by al diſcerning perſons, 
- that the miniſter had no ſettled plan of the American 
war, though he obſtinately perſiſted in carrying it on, 
and wanld not deviate from the feveral ſchemes of 
bis own folly and ignorance, which he had begun. 
Whether he was the dupe of falſe information, or 
wilfully contrived inconſiſtencies, is not altogether 
evident; but his own account of the ſtate of America 
was glaringly prepoſterous. | At one time he gave oui 
that they were only a trifling mob, and that nine 
tenths of the people were zealous for government; 
and yet what is. exceedingly ſtrange, this Jarge and 
vaſt majority ſuffered themſelves to be fleeced and dri- 


ven like ſheep by that ragged handful of their own 
1 rabble. 
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rabble. The next day, when all the feudal dungeons 


olf Germany were to be ſcoure d for military ſlaves td 


cut the throats of theſe rebels, and the ſubſtance of 
Britain exhauſted to maintain them, che Americans 
were become numerous, and powerſul. The deluſion 
was become highly contagious, and they were to bo 
brought to their ſenſes by nothing ſhort of the exer- 


tion of the whole ſtrength of the mother country. — 


We were again told that the coloniſts were all cows 
ards; that the ſig ht ot an Engliſh grenadier, was ſufſi- 
cient to throw a whole province into a panic; but 
what feemed. ſtrangely inconſiſtent, was, that near 
bo, ooo men, with an immenſe naval force, ſhould be 
ſent to reduce theſe cowards and poltroons. This 
ſort of inconſiſtency plainly ſhewed, that the miniſtry 
had no true intelligence of maiters of fact, but were 
ready to believe thoſe laviſh wretches their governors 
in America, who only told them ſtories agreeable to 
their depraved inclinations, and ſuited: their lies, to 
their own intereſt, and the ambition of the court. 


The affair of Saratoga, was a diſmal cemmentarx 


upon the ignorance and inconſiſteney of the Minden 
Hero and his brethren; he could not now deny that 
one of the beſt appointed armies that ever had been 
ſent from Europe to America had been obliged to de- 
liver up their arms, and ſurrender to thoſe; that he 
had repreſented as a contemptible rabble, without diſ- 
cipline. It was now that the miniſters began to talk 
of peace, and to affirm; what all the world know toi he 
falſe, that they were inclined to peace ſrom the begin- 
ning ; but the truth of the matter Was, they coul 
not tell what to ſay: they were catched in their own 
ſnare, and entangled in toils of their on making. 
They now began to feel that the American war was 
1x | , & 
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u very ſerious affair, and produced events totally 


beyond the reach of their apprehenſion. But what 


methods to purſue were not eaſily to be determined; 
they had no wiſdom to deviſe proper plans; they had 
no deſire for peace, and they knew not how to carry 
on the war. Their enemies began now to collect all 


their miſcarriages, and point out their cauſes. Among 


many others; the hiring and employing ſavages was ful. 
ly diſcuſſed; and it muſt be allowed that this meaſure 
will, as long as the hiſtory thereof is handed down to 
poſterity, diſgrace the A reigu, and thoſe mini- 
ſters chat promoted it. The ſums ſpent in hiring fa- 
vages were enormous, and theit ſervice rather hurtful 
chan uſeful to thoſe'who employed them, and a dif. 
grace to any goternment. Their method of making 
War is horrible, and ſhocking to the manners of all ci: 
wilized nations: it far exceeds the ferocity of any other 
Dar barions that have deen recorded by either ancient 
er modern (Hiſtory. Theſe favages have but two 
principal objetts/ in alt their wars; the one is the in- 
dulgence of their native cruelty, by the deſtruction, or 
if poſſible, the extermination of their enemies; and 
the other, which depends upon the former, is che glo- 
xy of acquiring he greateſt number of ſcalps, which 
are hung up and preſerved with the greateſt care in 
their hurzy as perpetual troplites of vittorys conqueſt, 
and: perſonal prowefs. 

As they have neither peebülary emoluments; nor 
Allele honorary titles or diſtinctions which are ſo flat 
rering in civiliaed nations, to beſtow; the rewards of 
danger and x arfare conſiſts in human Tealps, f in human 
fleſh,” and the gratifications ariſing from torturing, 
maogling, roaſting alive by low fires, and frequently 
even aka their ada "Theſe are the - 
& Wards 
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wards of Indian warriors, and ſuch are the horrors of 
an Indian war. There is one apology. which the mi- 
niſtry made for employing tae ſavages, namely, that 
if his Majeſty had not employed them, that the rebels 
would have done it. But this, like many others of 
their apologies, was without all foundation. Tuere 
was no proof or evidence that the coloniſts ever in- 
tended to employ theſe barbarians, or had they ever 

attempted to enter into any offenſive alliance with 
them. All that ever they deſired of them was, that 
they would obſerve a ſtrict neutrality, and be quiet.— 

They had actually entered into a treaty of neutrality 

with the five famous Indian nations, which our mini- 
ſtry had bribed to violate, and to act offenſively againſt 

the colonies. At the very time the Americans were 

entering into treaties of neutrality with as many of 
the ſavages as they could perſuade to that meaſure, 

the Bririſh agents under the direction of the miniſtry, 

were hiring the barbarians to deſtroy the ſubjects of 
the empire from one end of America to anocher. 

This was demonſtrated by ſeveral papers that came be · 

fore the Houſe of Commons. 

The wickedneſs of this infernal ſcheme vin Sone 
to the authors of it, and, like a milſtone, fink down to 
deſtruction all the en aer that ever they ſhall | 
be engaged in; for the hiſtory of mankind cannot 
ſhew a ſingle. inſtance where providence ever honours 
ed any perſons by being (inſtruments of doing good, | 
who had wilfully and obſtinately perſiſted in doing 
ſo much evil. For the ſake of having the aſſiſtance 
of ſavage butchers to maſſacre old men, women, and 
children, the government paid the enormous ſum of 
150,000]. though they never could bring above 7 or: 
doo of them into the field. It is a thing beyond all. 

Pf ith Ccc . diſpute 
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Glpute, that it was not the intentien ef the miniſtry 
to quaſh what they called rebeſlion, but to extirpate 
the whole race of thoſe malcontents in America. 
For if it had been their intention to have put an end 
to the rebellion, they would undoubtedly have purſu- 
ed wiſer meaſures than they have ever yet done. It 
affords but a melancholy reflection to the ſubjects 
of Great Britain to ſind that the morality of this war 
is always put out of the queſtion, and the neceſſity 
for carrying it on is urged upon principles that would 
diſgrace Indian ſavages. We have paſſed the Rubicon, 
and have entered the field of diſgrace and ruin, and 
for that reaſon we muſt not retract, but go on from 
evil to worſe. Such principles of action, when read 
in . by impartial future ages, will make our poſ- 

terity ſnudder to think from what a "_— race - 
men they have defcended. 

- Notwithſtanding the folly and 0 of 4 is 
ſchemes of the miniſtry concerningthis war, the prime 
miniſter in the Houfe of Commons had the effrontery 
to declare. that events had turned out very differ. 
ently from what he had reaſon to expect.“ It is nor 
eaſy to ſay what idea ſome men have of proyidence, 
but if this miniſter actually believes that there is a di- 


vine providence, he could have no reaſon to beliere 


that things would fall out otherwiſe than they have 
happened; for among all the reaſons aſſigned for this 
usjuſt and unrighteous war, there is not one that any 
fober man could ſatisfy his confcience with, or deiclacs 
was worthy of the blood of one ſingle ſubject. 
As the miniſtry now on account of veceſſiy, — 
to think ot terms of reconciliation with the : colonies, 
a great part of the public debates. of parliament, and 


Th 9 5 70 thr "_ the nation, were employed on that 


ſubjed. 
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break their faith and their firſt public treaty with a ne 
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ſubje ct. he bill itſelf, and the commiſſioners ap- 
pointed. to manage the negociation did not promiſe, 
fair for a reconciliation they were all the meaneſt 
creatures of the court, and of che miniſtry that were, 
appointed to this commiſſion: and though in their 
own eſteem and that of their friends, they were conſt- 
dered great men, yet no particular action of their 
whole lives had ſo diſtinguiſhed them as to give à ſanc- 
tion to cheir appointment. The whole ot this pro», 
eceding was conſidered by wiſe men rather as a mi- 
giſterialfarce, than 2 real intention ot reconcihation 
with the colomes. It was eafily forſeen what would, 
de the iſſue of this comic opera, bath from the ſeas 
fon in which it was propoſed to be acted, as well. as 
from the wiſdom of the managers, and the abilities of 
the actors on the ſide of Great Britain, A treaty was 
already concluded between France and America, 
which was not likely to be diſannulled by the con- 
greſs for the fake of pleaſing a miniſtry that had wans 
tonly and cruelly ſhed the blood of their beſt and near: 
ell friends and relations: Nor were they likely to 


#ly, and ſo expoſe their infidelity to all the world, 
tor the advantage of a parent ſtare, that had behaved 
as a barbarous and cruel ſtep-· mother. And ſuppoſe 
there had been no ſuch obſtacles in the way, was, it 
probable tliat they would liſten to any terms from the 
prefent miniſtry or their agents. The whole ot this 
political farce was conſidered as only a ſcheme to waſlg 
a little money upon a needy nobleman and other two 
miniſterial favourites. One of which had for ſome 
time gained the confidence of the people by acting the 
hypocrite, and had been in training by the mover of 


the puppets for ſome years, and was judged worthy tg 
1335? 1; | ; | : | | act 
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act a part in this new comedy. The whole of the 
proceedings at home concerning this conciliatory bill, 
convinced all parties before the commiſſioners depart- 
ed what would be the ſucceſs of their commiſſion. 
While matters were agitated at home according to 
the difterent humours and diſpoſitions of party, a fort 
of key to the commiſſioners with reſpect ta their ſuc» 
ceſs, was ſent through the medium of General Bur- 
goyne to the Earl of Thanet, by General Gates, one 
of the commanding officers in the American ſervice. 
This conquering General declares his concern at the 
unhappy rupture between the mother country and 
the colonies, and ſays that he could not nelp feeling 
for the misfortunes brought upon his native country 
by the wiekedneſs of that - adminiſtration who began 
and had continued that unjuſt, impolitic, cruel, and 
unnatural war. He ſtates, that the diſmembering of 
the empire, the loſs of commerce, of power and con- 
ſequence amongſt the nations, with the downfall of 
public credit, are but the beginnings of thoſe evils 
Which" muſt inevitably be followed by a thouſand 
more; unleſs timely prevented by ſome lenient hand, 
fome ſtate phyſician, with the firmneſs, integrity, and 
the abilities of a Chatham, joined to the wiſdom, vir- 
rue, and juſtice of a Cambden, Such a man, he ob- 
ſerved, aided by perſons as independent in their for- 
tunes as unſullied in their honours, and who never 
bowed their heads to Baal, might yet ſave the ſinking 
ſtate. But that great object could only be obtained, 
ne added, by confirming that independeney, which 
the people of the continent of America were deter- 
mined only to part with along with their lives. Such 
. a miniſter, he ſaid, would do as all other wiſe ſtateſ- 
wen had done before him. He would be true to the 
LESS 22 N53, SN; 0 | intereſt 
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ntereſts and welfare of his country, and by reſcinding 
the reſolutions paſſed to ſu pport that ſyſtem which na 
wer on earth can eſtabliſh, he will endeavour to re- 
ſtore ſo much of the empire in proſperity and honour 
as the circumſtances of the times and the mal · admini- 
ſtration of thoſe who ruled before him, have left to his 
government. The United States of America were, 
he ſaid, willing to be the friends, but would never 
ſubmit to be the ſlaves of the parent ſtate. They are, 
{aid he, by conſanguinity, by commerce, by language, 
and by affections, which naturally ſpring from theſe, 
more attached to England than to any other country 
under the ſun. Therefore, added he, ſpurn not the 
bleſſing that yet remains. Inſtantly withdraw your 
fleets and armies, cultivate the friend{bip and com- 
merce of America. Thus and thus only can England 
hope to be great and happy. Seek that in a commer : 
cial alliance; ſeek it ere it be too late, for there only 
you muſt expect to find it. Theſe were hints which 
the miniſtry might have profited by, had not the 
things that belonged, to their own, and the nations 
oy: been ihid from their eyes. | 

[After theſe hints, and others of the like kind that 
een frequently given by the greateſt authority in 
America, it was altogether vain to ſend commiſſioners 
with any other powers than what had an immediate 
relation to grant fully and freely thoſe leading objects 
of this great conteſt. The commiſſioners were far 
from men of either the character or capacity. of a 
Chatham or a Cambden, and the miniſtry were far 


from. granting ſuch powers as were neceſſary to ace 


compliſh a reconciliation. This letter which was in- 
tended as a friendly hint to Great Britain, was not al- 
| Jones: to be read in the houſe where i it was commu- 
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nicated. This had no friendly aſpect, at a time when 
commiſſioners were going to America to treat about 
reconciliation; and it plainly ſhewed, that diſſimula - 
tion and hypocriſy were at the foundation of the whole 
proceeding. There could be no more diſhondur in 
reading a letter fent by a rebel oſſicer, than in ſending 
ebmmiſſioners to negociate with rebel ſtates. But 
when men once fall into the maze of inconſiſtency, 
there is no end of their wandering. The Britiſh mi- 
niltry wanted one eſſential principle neeeſſary in all 
reconciliations, und that is, the ſpirit af forgiveneſs : 
mey were determined at the ſame time that they pro - 
poſed a reconciliation, to remember their old claims, 
und indulge the ſuppoſition · of rebellion and diſaffec · 
tion in the character of the coloniſts. And it would 
require more charity than the nature of the thing ad · 
mirs of, for thoſe that are any way acquainted with 
the characters of the Britiſh miniſtry to believe that 
they imended ſincerely to promote à reconciliation.— 
Had they actually intended to have profnored this de- 
firable end, they would have withdrawn their fleets 
ang armies, and ſhewed ſome ſigus of forgiveneſs by 
removing the objects of terror and deſtruction. This 
would have intimated a diſpoſition bf being reconciled, 
aud inclined the minds of the Americans to Hove 
liſtened to an accomodation. But men coming with 
arms in their hatids, did not ſhew very ſignificant 
marks of reconemation. lt was generally ſuppoſed 
thut the influence of contracors, and other miniſterial 
tobls, a ſort of political vermin, "thar live upon the x 
ruig and ſores of che public, had a mighty hand in pre- | by 
venting the ſucceſs of all conciſiatory meaſures, by vo- tf 
ridg<onthe ſide of every motion that any way tend- the 


eat elog the negociation. Among theſe de vourers 
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of the community, the reaſonableneſs of the war and 
the honour of the nation, were conſtant topics of ar- 
gument, whentheir real meaning was their own inte- 
reſt and emolument. While parliament were debat- 

ing concerning a method of reconciliation, the French, 
bad actually ſigned à treaty of commerce with the, 
Americans, and had a fleet ready to ſail to ſupport 1 it, 
Of all this the miniſtry were either ignorant, or at, 
leaſt pretended to be ſo; and when they were requir- 
ed to ſpeak explicitly upon the ſubjett, replied they, 
had only heard of theſe things. It was not long till 
the miniſter was obliged to bring the French King's, 
declaration into the Houſe, with many grievous com- 
plaints of the treachery of the French, and their per- 
ſdy in breaking the faith of treaties. This was con- 
ſidered as a deſerved rub. to the miniſter and the am- 
baſlador at Paris, who had not endeavoured to be bet · 
ter informed concerning matters of ſo great import- 
ance to the nation. As to the breach of faith in tranſ- 
greſſing treaties, it did not appear that there was any 
weaties that conſidered the American independence 
as forbidden in it; ox that the French might not enter 
into a treaty with theſe coloniits, provided they were 
free ſtates, as well as England did with the States of 
Holland. The charge of perfidy, ſuppoſing the French 
might in former caſes have deferved it, could not in 
this be ſo. well applied to then; and it was confidered 
as miniſterial cant uſed in all caſes when nations enter- 
ed into war. 

The doctrine of Frengh oackdy was 61 ully publiſhed 
by the friends of the miniſter, more with a deſign to 
inſlame the nation againſt the Americans than againſt. 
the Houſe of Bourbon. It was believed that the peo- 
Ne in general would now conſider the war in a new 

ag | light. 
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light, and engage heartily agaiſt the coloniſts, be- 
Eauſe they had entered into a treaty with the French 
King. Whatever might be the feeret views and de- 
figns of the parties, yet there appeared nothing in the 
face of rhe public tranfactions, uncommon, unjuſt, or 
unreaſonable. The miniftry had by a courſe of vio- 
tent and uuconſtitutional meaſures driven the colonilts 
ro à ſtate of independency, and they had now pub- 
liſhed that independency, and declared themſelves free 
ſtares to the world. In the view of the powers of Eu- 
rope, the American colonies belonged no more to 
Great Britain than the Unied States of Holland be- 
longed to the Spaniſh monarchy ; they could not in 
Entering into any treaty with the thirteen colonies, 
or ſtates in America, be confidered as guilty of infring- 
ing any treaty that Had been formerly made berween 
any nations in Europe, unleſs this cafe had been ex- 
preſſed in-fuch a treaty. It was undoubtedly as lit- 
tle imagined by any ſtate in Europe that Great Bri- 
rain would have behaved fo impolitically as to drive her 
colonies to the ſtep they had now taken, as that it is 
unjuſt for any power in Enrope to enter into a treaty 
of commerce with them. The whole force of this 
charge of perfidy depends upon the juſtice of our 

condu@ with America, and of her right to declare 
herſelf independent, when ſhe could not poſſeſs thoſe 

natural rights which the laws of England have ſecur- 

ed to all the ſubjects of the Britiſi empire. It might 

not even be incumbent upon the French to enquire- 
into the nature of the claims of parties; the queſtion 

which they principally were concerned to know was, 

the matter of fact, whether the coloniſts were inde- 

pendent ſtates? If Great Britain in her hour of fol · 


| yy We madneſs, had driven them from her, it was no 
perfidy 
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perfidy i in any other vations to ſerve their own intereſt 
by entering into a commercial negociation with them. 
The idea of the treachery of the French, and that 
now the cauſes of the war were changed, or at leaſt 
in ſome meaſure altered, produced a wonderful change 
upon the minds of many who otherwiſe diſapproved 
the proceedings againſt the Americans: Some by 
confounding the ideas of the juſtice of the Americau 
reſiſtance, with thoſe of the Tali of the French in- 
terference, began to vie w them as one object, and 
thought that the whole was now a French war : 
and others through the hope of particular gain, en- 
gaged heartily .in the conteſt, and commenced hoſtili- 
ties for the fake of* plunder: A great number of pri- 
vateers were fitted out by combinations of merchants; 
and gentlemen, to diſtreſs the trade of che French, 


junder the notion that the French were their enemies 


for making a treaty with the coloniſts, by which their 
monopoly of trade was interrupted. The juſtice and 
morality of the cauſe were totally put out of the 
queſtion, and private intereſt was the grand ſpring of 
ation and leading motive for manſlaughter, blood: 
ſhed, and plunder. 

The convention of Saratoga had for ſome time 
been matter of altercation at home; the troops who 
were made priſoners of war had not been ſent home 
according to agreement; and the miniſterial writers 
were now buſily employed in publiſhing the perfidy of 
the Americans, as well as the treachery of the French: 
The cauſe and circumſtances of this delay were not 
as yet known in Britain, and every one was left to ins 
dulge his own, conjecture. As nothing could be affirms 
ed for certain, the hirelings of the miniſtry, whoſe 
eonſciences generally are not very ſcrupulous with re- 
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gard to truth; ſounded with a loud alarm, that all the- i 
articles of convention had been broken by the con- ; 
grels, and they, as well as the French, were a faithleſs | 

as well as rebellious aſſembly. As circumſtances con- ; 
cerning this tranſaction were not ſufficiently known ſor p 
impartial perſons to form a judgment upon, theſe | 
fſcriblers were ſufferered to go on without any reply 4 

or contradiction. The ground of this accuſation was 
a complaint of the Britiſh officers concerning their iW \, 
quarters near Boſton, as being neither conformable to F 
their expectation nor rank, or to the terms of conven- ; 
tion and capitulation. Upon this head, General Bur- 3 
goyne in his complaint to the congreſs, had expreſſed 1 
Finſelf 3 in ſtrong terms, which they confidered as p 
charging them with a violation of the conditions of the | 
convention, and with a deſign in him and his men to { 
conſider the capitulation as broken; for as he had t 
charged them with infringing the articles, they con- 

_ exived that he did not conſider himſelf bound by them, © 
when once he and his men were cut of their power-— t 
They alſo inſiſted that they had ſufficient reaſons to be- f 
lieve Fon the ſoldiers had not delivered up all their ac. t 
coutrements, which they conſidered as a breach of the 11 
articles of capitulation. Their reſolution upon this 1 
head rhe writers of the Annual Regiſter call a paltry 0 
+ zefolution, ſhameful in its nature, and highly diſgrace - ti 
ts the congreſs. But theſe authors ought to have © 
*ZZxemembered that thoſe that are unfaithful in little will kc 
Ad be unfaithful in much; and one article of conven- al 
non is really as binding as another. The charge of p 

_ infrioging the capitulation depends upon the matters cc 
of fact, whether the men did ſecret their accoutre- of 
. = ments, or whether the Americans could really afford he 


the Britiſh. officers as good 3 as they thought c 
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they had reaſon to expect from their rank, and the 
terms of capitulation ? The authors already mentions; 
ed are obliged to acknowledge, that the Britiſ com- 


manders had made a requiſition of ſome deviation 


from the terms of convention, which they ſay was ra- 
They had requeſted 
the embarkation of the convention troops, either at 

the ſound, near New Vork, or at Rhode Ifland, in- 


ther unlucky in point of time. 


ſtead of Boſton, which was the place appointed for 
their departure. 


ſembled at Rhode Iſland. The congreſs refuſed to 
comply with this requiſition, alledging that it afford - 
ed grounds of ſuſpicion, that the meaſure was · propo- 
ſed merely io afford an opportunity to the convention 
troops, to join their fello ws with an intention of mak» 
ing ſome pretence for evading or breaking the terms 


of capitulation, and continuing to act in America to 


the great detriment of the common cauſe. What eon; 
irmed this ſuſpicion, they ſaid, was, that the 26 
tranſports which were provided at Rhode Iſland were 
inſufſicient for the conveyance of 5 or 6600 men in a 


winter voyage to Europe: and that in the preſent ſtate 


of things, with reſpect to proviſions both in the Bris 
tiſh fleet and army, it was ſcarcely poſſible that they 
could have been victualled for ſo long a voyage and 
ſo great a number of men in ſo fort a time. 
all theſe things are conſidered it will not appear ſo 
plain that the Americans tranſgreſſed the articles of 
convention; but that if there was any infringement 
of them, that it was on the part of Great Britain and 
her officers. But what confirms the matter, that the 
coloniſts did not break the convention, is, what Gene- 
ral Burgoyne declared in the Houſe of Commons, 
namely, 
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And in conſequence of the hope 
entertained that this propoſal would have been com- 
plied with, the tranſports for the conveyance were aſ- 
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namely, that the convention was not n but ſuf- 
pended, which was owing to our own government not 
ratifying the agreement. It appears now perfectly 
clear from what that General hath himſelf acknow- 
ledged, that the Americans have had good reaſons ſor 
what they have done; and all that the hirelings of the 
court have ſaid is no more than that common ſlander 
which they threw forth againſt all whom. Oe a not 
ſider in their intereſt. 

The coloniſts on their part accuſe © our armies of ihe 
greateſt barbarities and cruelty; which they executed 
pon inoſſenſive women, old men, and children, un- 
provoked, and for no reaſon, unleſs to ſatisfy an innate 
principle of wanton ſavageneis, equal to that of their 
brethren of the Indian tribes. It were to be wiſhed 
that the Britiſh troops had behaved with more huma- e 
nity, both for the fake of their own character and that | 

of the nation they [belonged to; but when: the: cauſes 
and firſt principles of the war are conſidered, the £x+ 
ecution and eſſects of it could not be well expected to g¹ 
de otlierwiſe than they have happened. The Ames th 
ricans were firſt painted in all the ugly and deteſtible Pr 
colours of diſaftection and rebellion, and repreſented bi 


— 


2s a people of the moſt abominable and factious princt th 


ples ; unworthy of favour; fair play, or even exiſt. th 
- ence. Men in a military profeſſion are not in gene. cc 
kal over nice 1n examining the truth of government 
deſcriptions ; they are its ſervants, 'and' reckon them- 
ſelves obliged to obey the mandates thereof implicitly. 
The fereral acts of ſeyerity which they commit, they 
generally impure to their orders, and conſider the 
actions and the guilt which attends them, the proper. 
ty of their employers. Slaughter to them appears in 
theſame «dp with their other r exerciſes, a ne- 

_ ceflary 
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ceſſary effect of ſuperior command, for which the ſirſt 
authority is only accountable, Ihe burning of Æſo- 
pus, and killing ſo. many unarmed people, though it 
may appear to thoſe who view objects in a moral light 
as ſhockingly crucl, in the firſt inſtance, yet to ſoldiers 
it appears no more than an accident of war, witk 
which no man's. conſcience was concerne. 
It is ſome what ſurpriſing, that the humanity with 
which General Gates treated General Burgoyne and 
his army, ſhou ld not have had ſome effect upon the fu - 
ire conduct of our army, and made them more mer- 
ciful to people who, had ſhe wn fo much clemeney ta 
their brethren... Vet all this favour and politeneſs 
ſhe wn by the coloniſts was repaid. by freſh, and repeat- 
ed acts of military harbarity. Such is the caprice of 
erronevus. principles when once they ate aſſumed, that 
they diſpoſe men to reaſon. prepoſterquily and to 
draw;concluſions that cannot be juſlly inferred from 
any data given in reaſon or human nature. It was ax- 
gued in defence of Britiſh cruelty that the objects 
thereof. were rebels, and that no cruelty, to ſuch was 
unjuſt; that it came not under the notion of cruelty, 
but juſtice, which was abſolutely neceſſaty to ſupport 
the honours of the laws and the government. That 
the mercy ſhe wn by the Americans proceeded from 2 
conſciou ſneſs of their error and guilt, ot from an hy- 
pocritical policy to throw a reproach upon our army, 
by unprincipled acts of clemency.—— This method of 
reaſoning proceeded upon taking for granted à point 
which is Fee PROS doubiiel;, I; : ASE that the 


_ * . 8 


which 
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which ought to have been ſelf-evident before the war 
Had been begun; and beyond all ſuſpicion before it 
Had been carried on with ſo much ſeverity and blood- 
Whatever might be the opinions of the miniſtry, 
the nation in general were of 'a different opinion; 
the people were ſhocked at the reports of ſuch 
unprovoked acts of barbarity, and ſpoke with great 
Freedom concerning the authors of the war, ———— 
The common people in general, by following nature 
more cloſely than-thoſe in high liſe, judge with more 
impartiality concerning right and wrong; their minds 
are not warped by the prejudices of party, nor entan- 
gled in the toils of court ſophiſtry and intrigue.— 
Pos populi—wvox Dei, is a more univerſal rule chan a 


great many people will allow it be; the people, un- 


leſs when very powerful means are uſed to corrupt 
them, ſeldom judge wrong concerning public affairs; 
And though-bycourtiers and winiſterial demagogues, 


they are accounted the ſcum of the earth, yet they are 


rather che ſalt thereof, from whence the ſavour of 
truth flows, and is diſcerned among them when it is to 
de perceived no where elſeG. FE 

As the congreſs were inexorable with regard to all 
che” ſolicitations” and remonſtrances of General Bur- 
goyne and the Britiſh officers, and their meaſures ap- 
peared now to be ſetiled points with them. It was ab 
ledged, that their reſolution, which fuſpended the ra- 
rification of the convention of Saratoga, proceeded 
from the expectation of the ratification of a treaty be- 
teen them and France; and that they only made the 
non; ratifcation of the convention by Great Britain a 
pretence for t heir not fulfilling their part of the agree- 
ment. All this is exceedingly problematical. Tho' 


theſe 


e 
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theſe eircumſtances might each of them haye their par- 
ticular influence, yet they had warrantable groups to 
ſuſpend the convention. It was neceſſary that the 
quarters of the convention. troops ſhould be diſcharg- 
ed by the government of Great Britain, which as yet 
had taken no ſteps for that purpoſe, nor given an 

ch ſecurity for defraying the expences which the troops 
had incurred during their ſtay at Boſton: There is no 


2 doubt but as they had reaſonable cauſes for ſuſpend- 
7 ing the convention, that they had alſo other political 
+. reaſons for making uſe of theſe cauſes. They were 


as | cloſely preſſed by a part of the King's forces, at that 
time in actual poſſeſſion of the moſt conſiderable of 


95 their cities, for greatneſs, wealth, and commanding 
is ſtuation, they conſidered that ſuffering thoſe conven- 
my tion troops to be ſent to Europe from whence they 
pt might be cafily replaced, would turn the ſcales of war 
bf againſt them, and therefore as they had ſufficient 
25 proofs of the troops having in ſome inſtances tranſgre(- 
"A ted the convention, though they might have in other 
of caſes overlooked ſuch a tranſgreſſion: yet as their 
0 own ſafety depended much upon the opportunity they 
i now had of taking the advantage thereof, they reck- 


oned themfelves ſufficiently juſtified in what they did. 
It is not in any degree.doubttul that our miniſtry, not- 
155 withſtanding all their complaints of infidelity on the 
11 part of the coloniſts, would have taken the ſame ad. 
vantage of circumſtances of the fame nature. 


12 It does not however appear that the Americans 
8 were influenced by any certainty of the treaty with 
= France, when they paſſed their refolution ſuſpending 
| the ratification of the convention, for the reſolution 
8 was paſſed on the 8th of January, and the ratification 


AA of the treaty did not arrive in America till the 2d of 
| May. 
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May. The eoloniſts were ſufficiently provoked to 
Al ide reſolute ſteps, for their country was moſt 
dreadfully harraſſed, waſted, and burnt hy our troops. 
The Britiſh forces, inſtead of carrying on a regular 
war, began now to att as free booters and plunder. 
ers. a Colonel Abercromby made fome predatory ex- 
curſions into the Jerſies, and on the Delaware, where 
| he killed ſome men, and carried off as much booty as 
he could find. By our accounts at home he fuſtained 
no loſs in theſe excurhons; but from ſome accounts 
Which haye been received from that quarter of the 
World, it is confidently affirmed that his loſs was great - 
er than his advantages; and that thoagh he did much 
miſchief, that he paid wel for it in lofs of men, which 
then was ſeverely felt. The loſs of the Americans on 
theſe occaſions was exceedingly great, but this only 
tended to exafperate them, and not to humble them; 
| it rouſed their ſpirits, but did not depreſs them, 
and they exerted all their powers io make repriſals 
whenever they could find an opportunity. Their pri- 
vateers were in general pretty ſucceſsful in taking 
Britiſh veſſels, and ventured even fo far as to make at- 
tacks upon our coaſts. Cunningham and Jones, two 
_- eaptains.of privateers, created much alarm upon the 
coaſts of Ireland and Scotland, and the latter had 
5 well nigh ſet fire:to White haven on the coaſt of Eng- 


1 land; he landed fome of his men in the bay of Kirkud- 


bright, and plunderedthe houſe of L. Selkirk, of all the 
late that was in it, And it is fuppoſed that had his 
Lordlhie been at home, that Jones intended to have 
carried him off a priſoner. The enormity of this of- 
fence of Captain Jones was aggravated by the mini- 
ſtry with the epithets of rebellion, villany, : and injuf- 


tice ; > and his character deſcribed as one or the moſt 
abominable 
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abominable in the world. The Americans who, em- 
ployed him were charged with all his paſt i iniquitiesz 
as well as with his preſent crimes, and they were now 
conſidered as the moſt daring invaders that ever ex- 
iſted upon this habitable globe. The people who 
brought this charge did not conſider that the Ameris ' 
cans had learned this method of attack and plunder- 
ing from the Britiſh government and troops, and were 
ready to return the accuſations with double ſorce up- 
on the Engliſh nation; which had without provoca- 
non burnt their towns; murdered their inoffenſive 
farmers; women and children, in the moſt wanton and 
crael manner. It was, truly; exceedingly ridiculous 
to hear the complaints and accuſations that were 
brought at this time againſt the Congreſs and the As 
mericans, for invading our coaſts, when our troops 
were carrying ſword and fire into their country as far 
as they durſt go. The moſtinyeterate enemies of the 
Colonies could not ſay that theſe freebooters upon 
our coaſts, jhad as yet committed any barbarities; but 
had behaved with an addreſs: ſuitable to the moſt 
civilized characters in carrying on war. They had ras 
viſhed no women, murdered no old men or children; 
nor. behaved rudely to any people beyond the com- 
mon rules of the faireſt war; and yet no Turks nor 
ſayages could be repreſented in a worſe point of light. 
Paul Jones was repreſented as the chief of traitors to 
his country, while as yet his identity was not fully aſ- 
certained nor could any tell to what country he be- 
longed. This adyventerous freebooter, whatever 
might be his country or character, was juſt as honeſt 
a pirate as any other of the commanders of privateers 
upon the coalt; In any nation to give authority to 
men to aflault honeſt traders upon the high ſeas, 
5 E „ becauſe 


1 


„ riero er e ee 


becauſe of the quarrels of prises or ſtates, is to give 
kin&ion to companies of robbers, and by the au- 
thority of government to give men 9 to commit 
_ the moſt flagrant injuſtice. 

It may appear, in ſome \wure peliod, execedivgly 
ſtrange, tllat at the very time that Great Britain was 
appointing commiſſioners to treat wirh the coloniſts 
concerning a recontil iation, chat eden at that moment 
the was committing re moſt etuel aud barbarous de- 
predations upon the obaſts and in the country of the- 


Americans. Towards the end of May ſome expedi- 


tions: from Rhode Iland, were very deſtructive 
to the eoloniſts. Theſe plundering parties ſpared 
neither ſhips, boats, ſtores, houſes, nor places of wor- 
fhip 3; all things ſacred and profane, were diſpoſed of 
wihe-fame- manner, that is, were conſumed by fire. 
Private! property, as well as publie ſtores, were de- 
ſtroyed, and every thing uſeful to mon that the fire 
eduld conſume was in manꝝ places reduced to aſhes} 


Fhe officers who were employed in cheſe expeditions 


Who were generally as zcalous as the ſoldiers 
in acts of de predation, beiag aſhamed of h at they 
had done, laid the blame of burning private hou ſes 
upon the violence and rage of the men, and fad they 


were contrary to their orders and intentions. This 


Was conſidered as only an apology to cover in part 
thoſe enormities: which they could not vindicate 
either to the world or their own conſciences. 
The Americans made many tharges of ernel⸗ 
15 ſome of which were but too well founded 4gainlt , 
the troops of Britain on theſe occaſions. Particularly 
the refuſing of quarter, and of ſlaughtering men in 


oold blood, ſeyeral of whom neither had arms in their 


Hands nor were in any military capacity. On the 


— 
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fide of Rhode Ifland the charges were of the moſt poſi- 
tive nature,z and they complained of the troops for car- 
rying off the moſt peaceable inbabitzats of the coun · 
ty, and detaining them as priſoners of war, until 


they ſhould in ſome future time be exchanged for an 


equal number of ſoldiers taken on their fide, It was 
replied in defence of our officers, and men, that as all 
men in that country. were obliged by their laws to car- 
ry arms from fixtgen to ſixty, they were therefore to 
be conſidered, and treated as ſoldiers at all times, 
whether they were found in actual ſervice or not. 
This was very feeble and weak reaſoning; for the 
fame thing may be ſaid of Engliſhmen at home. They 
are bound by che laws yo Herve in the militia from 4 
certain age to another period of their lives, and in 
any ſimilar caſe ought to be made priſoners of war- 
Theſe were methods not very likely to produce a 
reconciliation, though this practice was conſidered by 
many at home as the moſt certain and probable me- 
thod of effecting it. Like all the other ſehemes of 
our miniſtry theſe barbarous methods produced a 
quite contrary effect to what they were intended. They 
rouſed the minds of the coloniſts and heated their re- 
ſentment to ſuch a de gree, that they were more ready 
to ſeek to be rerenged, than to be reconciled to men 
who were continuing to do them fuch efſeatial inju- 
ries. It was impaſſible for the Americaus to believe 
that theſe perſons ever intended to be reconciled, who 
were continuing to ſpill their beſt; blood, and lay all 
their country waſte by fire and ſword wherever they 


could find an opportunity. Theſe were ſuch ſigna- 


tures of reconciliation, as are not uſually practiſed by 
thoſe who have ſincere friendſhip in their hearts. 


F507 theſe circumſtances, it 4s: eaſily foreſeen, that 
Great 


Great Britain was ee ſincere in her intentions, 
nor indeed defired reconciliation upon any other prin- 
ciple than unconditional ſubmiſſion. And nothing but 
the ſtrongeſt legiſlative aſſurance that ſhe would ſtand 
to an agreement, could have warrantcd the coloniſts 
to treat with her commiſſioners. Suppoſe the Ame- 
ricans nad even been diſpoſed to have accepted the 
terms propoſed in tlie commiſſion, yet they could 
not have tiuſted the ſecurity that was given for the 
performance of the articles. The men that offered 
theſe terms were the very men that were waſting their 
country, and ſhedding their bldod, who could not be 
truſted in any thing, a as they had not the confidence of 
their own nation, and could not 'poflibly have the 
confidence of the people they were ſlaughtering and 
deſtroying. It was therefore neceſſary, that a deed 
of the whole legiſlature ſhould be given before com- 
miſſioners had been ſent to treat enen reconct- 
lation. | 
There was ſtill an apprehenſion um Wan in ich 
minds of the Britiſh miniſtry, and which uniformly led 
them into many blunders, namely, that the coloniſts 


were greatly divided among themſelyes. © Under the ec 
influence of chis apprehenſion, they imagined that the fin 
Plan of reconciliation which they had formed and with id 
which they themſelyes were ſcarcely ſatisfied, would er 


be ſo alluring to the coloniſts that they would throw fic 
off the authority of the Congrels, and accept of the th 


rerms of reconciliation. Before the conciliatory bills al 
8 Vere fully reduced into form and ſnape, a rough ce 
draught of them was ſent off to America to Governor m 
Tryon, at New Vork, for him to circulate among the re 
4 people of the cevolied colonies at large. This pro- af 
des a worle ellect daun had been foreſeen, by our y 

a | cor 
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court politicians, It greatly aſtoniſhed and provoked 
their own army at New-York and other parts in Ame- 
rica; their indignation was raiſed at the affront thereby 
put upon them, and nothing could exceed the degra- 
dation which they felt from the conceſſions in this bill. 

They had been made to believe that they would be 
ſupported with ſufficjent aid to carry on the war with 
yigour, and to finiſh it foon. The nature and cir- 
cumſtances of the war, and the long courſe of ' inju- 
ries and Joffes which had been offered and received, 
had by this time rendered every individual a party in 
the conteſt. The ſoldiers had been taught to think 
that nothing leſs than abſolute conqueſt on their ſide, 
and unconditional ſubmiflion on the other could bring 
the war to a concluſion, © They bluſhed' at the re- 
collection, and thought their perſonal bonour wound- 
ed in the recantation which was now made of all that 
haughty language and treatment, which they had 
been accuſtomed to hold out, or offer to rebels. Mi- 
ſirary men in general do not examine deeply into the 
merits of a cauſe, where preſent hope of advantage, 
or martial honours are to be acquired, Juſtice and 
equity are but ſeldom annexed to the ideas af offen- 
five war. When once hoſtilities are begun, in the 
ideas of ſoldiers, reſiſtance in defending the moſt ſa- 
cred right” is conſidered an injury. And -whoever. 
fights/ againſt them is conſidered as their enemies, 
though they themſelves are the unjuſt invaders, and 
alone come under the notion of enemies. The offi- 
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cers and ſoldiers at this time felt the diſappointment 
more ſeverely, as they had been made to expect a 
reinforcement of 20,000 men, and inſtead of this 
aſſiſtance had only received an inconſiſtent and ab- 
It is not eaſy to deſeribe the 

ſurprize 


furd paper ſubſtitute. 
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* * amazement of the * in the army; 
they vented their indignation againſt the miniſtry in 
louder-exclamations than ever they had done againſt 
the Americans, and did not only curſe the. managers 
in their hearts, but bur out into. violent eXecrationg 
ol the loudeſt nature. The numerous body of Ameri- 
can refugees found themſelves. in a worſe {ituation ; 
cheir feelings were more pungent and exquiſite thay 
eyen thoſe of the army. They had fled to the army 
in expectation of ſoon having the leading rule and 
the chief poſſeſſions in America in their power, to · 


gether with the hopes of gratifying their revenge 


upon thoſe whom they thought had uſed them ill. 
They found not- in the bills any ſecurity. to them for 
the things they expected, and they knew what they 
deſerved at the hands of their countrymen. A more 
diſmal ſituation cannot be conceived, thay. their ap: 
prehepſion;logyelted to them. 

The method of publication of theſe bills produced 
as bad an effect as the ſending, of them. They had 
been ſent through the couatry by Tryon in the bel 
manner he could, which was cofifidered by the Con- 
greſs as an inſidious method to divide ibe pee ple and 
to corrupt them. They therefore ſlic wed ſuch a 
contempt of this method of proceeding that they or. 
dered the bills immediately to be publiſhed! jn their 
Gazettes and ſhe wn to all America, with very profit: 
able notes and commentaries. The addreſs of the 

Congreſs and General Waſhington' on this occaſion, 
might have taught our miniſtry and commiſſioners the 
characters of the men they had now to deal with.— 
Geheral Waſhington, in anſwer to a letter from Go- 
vernor Tryon, in which he deſired him to circulate 
gern eiags of the draught of: the bills ſent him 
8 among 
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among the men and, officers of his army incloſed in nis 
jetter to him a printed news paper in which they, had 
been inferred by order of the Cong: cls, &ccompanice 
by che reſolutions of chat aſſembly, upon the ſubject. 
This ſhe ws in what foyereign contempt theſe papers 
and their authors were held in by che, Congreis, and 
how-htle they feared their, influence, among the, peor 
ple, Governor Furnbull, in anſwer to a ſimilar letter 
ſeat to him, obſerred that propoſitions of peace wers 
uſually. made from the ſupreme authority of one con 
tending power to the like or ſimilaꝝ authority of the 
ether: And that the preſent was the firſt inſtance 
within his recollectiog in which chey had been ad; 
dreſſed to the people at large of the oppoſite power: 
as an Overture of reconciliation. He proceeded, + 
There was à day when even this ſtep from our then 
aknowledged'pareat ſtate, might have been accepted 
with joy and gratitude, but that is loſt, and paſt irre- 
tocably. The repeated rejection of our ſincere and 
humble petitions, at the commencement of hoſſilities; 
che inhumanity which bas marked the proſecuiion of 
che War on your part in its ſeveral ſtages; the info : 
lence which diſplays itſelf on every petty advantage 3 
the oruelties which have been-exercited on thoſe un- 
happy men, whom the fortune of war has throw 
into your hands; all theſe are infuperable bars to the 
Rea of concluding 2 peace with Great Britain, upon 
any other conditions, than the moſt abſolute and per- 
fect independence. He concluded his letter withthe 
following obſervations upon the reſtoration of union 
by a laſting and honourable peace, which he declared 
to be the ardent wiſh of every honeſt American, 
namely, TheBritiſh wy may then findusasaftettions 


ve © znÞ-raluable: friends as we are now determined 
| and 
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And fatal enemies, and will derive from that friend. 
thip more ſolid and real advantages, than the: weſt 
Roguine can expect from conqueſt? . 

It muſt have greatly mortified the nike of Gover: 
nor Tryon to fmd that his papers were treated with 
ſo much contempt by the Congrefs, and ſtill more on 
rhe account that they produced no effect upon the 
people. Theſe were the two ends of this publication 
of the rough draughts of thefe bills: firſt to intimi. 
date and frighten the Congrefs, and fecondly to 
divide the people. Neither of thefe deſigns happen- 
ed to take any eſſect. What the miniſtry at home 
imagined would create diviſions among the coloniſts, 
united them more clofely together; for they ſaw that 
Britain firſt wanted] to make them behave like knaves, 
and then to treat them like fools; to make them break 
their agreement wirh an ally that had aſſiſted them 
in their diſtreſs, and throw themſelves into the hands 
of tyrants and perſecutors, who had "flaughtered 
their people, and waſted their country. During the 
time theſe tranſactions were carrying on, neither 
the Congreſs nor General Wafhingron were remiſs 
in making vigorous preparations for another cam- 
paign; whilſt both in their public acts ſet forth to 
the people the hopes of it being the laſt, and of their 
driving the Britiſi forces out of America. General 
Maſnington had now fully proved their patience and 
ſabmiſſion in their long winter encampment; he 
therefore ſtruck off all the unneceſſary baggage of 
both men and officers to the cloſeſt bounds of neceſ- 

fry, and made every other reformation which make 
them nimble in-ſervice and effective in action. He 
alſo wrote a public letter to the farmers in the mid- 


die colonics, requeſting them to fatten cattle for the 
army, 
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army, for the enfuing campaign By this experi- 
ment he found how his name and charafter operated 
in their eſteem .. The Congreſs; among other 
things which ſhe wed aheir atention:to che War, iſ- 
ſued a1 refolution ſtrongly urging che young gene- 
men of the different colonies, to raiſe a bed of light 


cavalry at theic oαn eEpenee, during the campzigu; 


promiſiug them fuch allurcments, as were calculated 


to reconcile that order of men to the reſtrimts: aud 


duties of a miſhary life, in the ſimple rabkand yy 
radter of priviitecrolunteers,7- Dip ing: 

I be perfect knowledge: of he. ratifcation at ;he 
treaty between France and America, had net yet ar- 
rixed on the weſtern continent, thong ãt was general · 
y bolie ved id had taken effect. The agent fer our 
government were on that ace ouat more buſy to reu- 
der it ãueſſectudb / by uſing all means directly or indi- 
rectly that were intheir power. Nor were me Con- 


greis wanting on heir part in uſing the moſt ptobable 


and raticual means to bafflſa all the attmpis af their 
cuemics;; and ta render the; Britiſu commiſſion of ne 
cleft; After ſe veral deliberations ad reſolutions, 
a declaration Was publiſhed by the Congreſs, That 
any man or hody of men, WhO ſhould preſume to 
male any convention or partial agreement with eom- 
miſſioners undet che cron of Great Britain, thpul, 
be confiderdd dad tteated as enemieß to the Unirg: 
States. That abe Mnited States gould nat with pro: 
priezy, hold ang . nferehf e or weary: with an com- 
miſſinner aum ilie part of Great Britain, unleſs they 
ſhauld as a Hrcheinary-thergto gither withdraw 
their floets aud armics, or elſe in ppſitixe and 
expreſs terms ackvowledge ihe independence of 


TA | in as much as it. appeared to be che 
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deſign of their enemies, to lull them into a fatal ſecu- 


rity, they called upon the ſeveral ſtates to uſe the 


"molt ſtrenuous exertions; ro have their reſpective quo- 
tas of troops in the field as ſoon as poſhble ; and that 
all their militia might be held in readineſs to act as 
occaſion! ſhould require. Alf their reſolutions upon 
this ſubject were unaaimoufly agreed to, notwithſtand- 

ing that we were aſſured at home, that the Congreſs 
was divided and that there were ſaarcely two of them 
of one opinion. Theſe means of deception were 


very fatal to our miniſtry, for they totally ruined their 


eredit with the natidn ; for their molt fiacere friends 
who echoed all they faid, did not even believe them. 


and often when tliey 
not believed, fall people were convinced by other 
means af de mheceoſts d enges 


The fatal day at laſt approached which finiſhed: the | 


An ber werb Britain and America; Silas Deane 
arrived expreſs from Paris at York-Town; where-che 
"Congreſs: had aſſembled fince the loſs of Philadelphia, 
with thoſe inſtruments that ſtampt a ſeal upon that 
ſeparation. He had failed from France in a royal 
frigate of 28 gans, appointed for the purpoſe,” and 
brought with him copies of the two treaties of alli. 
ance and commerce, for tlie ratification of the Con» 
greſs, which had been concluded between France 
and the United States. The laſt of theſe was the 
firſt that had been executed, being figned on the zolh 
of January; the treaty ot alliance was dated the 6th 
of February. Mr Deane alſo brought an account of 
many other matters that were highly pleaſing as well 
as what related to the negociation, and is:ratification. 

he joy of the Americans was by this tranfaction 


* an high pitch, and could only n 
| | F 
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really told the truth they were 
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by their public demonſtrations thereof. The Con- 


greſs immediately publiſhed a Gazette, which, beſide 


a ſummary account of the general information t 
had received, exhibited :ſome of the moſt flattering 


articles of Ke treaties, with their own obſervations 


upon them tothe people; the equity, generoſity, and 
honour of the French King were extolled in au high 
degree. 
Spain as being already a party virtually in the alli- 
ance ; and to confjder the naval force of both-unired 
in their cauſe. They alſo ſeemed io depend much 
upon the the friendſhip of other powers, and exalted 
in the favourable diſpoſition of Europe in general te 
America. 
the court of Great Britain to pretendto bring about 
a reconciliation between this nation and America, 
according to Lord | North's conciliatory bills; the 
coloniſts were now independent ſtates, and had pro- 
cured an alliance that was likely to ſupport that in- 
dependency ; without firſt acknowledging that inde- 
pendency there was not the ſmalleſt probability that 
ever a treaty would commence. The ſending of com · 
miſſioners aſter they knew of this treaty: between 


France and the colonies, was a e _ with 


folly, weakneſs, and — + ith 
About ſix days after Mr PER arrived at York-" 
Town, General Sir Henry Clinten arrived to take the 


command of the army at Philadelphia, in the room of 


Sir William Howe, This was alarming and grie vous 

to the officers and ſoldiers, who exceedingly regard - 
ed General Howe, and was held in great eſteem by 
them all. In the beginning of June the commiſſioners 
from England arrived in the Delaware. The Earl of 


an, Mr Eden, * Gorernor Johnſtone, were 


_ Joined 


In this paper they ſeemed to count upon 


It was a ſcheme of the greateſt folly for 
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joined mityally in this commiſſion. Theſe; commiſ- 


ſioners appeto to have had more confidence in the ſuc. 
ceſs of their commiſſion, than the nature and contents 
of i it, or the ſeaſon in which it came, promiſed them. 
Upon the gth of june, immediately after their arrixal, 
they diſpatched a letter with the acts of parliament 
and a copy of their commiſſion, and other papers to 
the preſident of the Congrefs; but their ſecretary 
Dr Ferguſon who was intended to carry the papers, 
and to act as an agent for conducting the negociation 
upon the ſpot with the Congreſs, being refuſed a paſ· 
port for that pur poſe, they were obliged to forward 
them by the common means of "conveyance. Never 
were commiſſioners from any court, ſo much diſliked 
and held in ſuch contempt, as our commiſſioners were 
by che American Congreſs. When the letters and 
commiſſion came to hand, it was long debated whe- 
iher they ſhould be rrad, and it was with difficulty 
they were admitted 0 be taken the” Kullen notice 
of. F 
The nner pl d at their belt beginning 
of this buſineſs, ſeveral conceſſions and arrangements, 
which in a more early period would have reſtored 
peace and felicity to the whole empire. They offered 
to conſent to the immediate ceſſation of hollilities by 
ſea and land to reſtorè à free intercourſe and to re- 
new the common benefits of civilization, through the 
ſeverabparts of the empire. To extend every free- 
dom to trade, that the reſpective intereſts on both 
fides could require. To agree that no military force 
ſhould be kept up in the different ſtates in North A- 
merica, without the conſent of the general Congreſs, 
or of the particular aſſemblies. To concur to mea- 


1 2 the debts of America, 
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To perpetuate the common union, by a reciprocal de-, 


putation of an agent or agents from the different ſtares, BE 


who ſhould 0 1 the priyilege of a ſeat and voice in 
the parliament of Great Britain or if ſent from 
Britain in that caſe,. to have a ſeat and a voice 12 the 
aſſemblies of the different fates to which, they might. 
be deputed reſpectively, in order to attend to, the ſes. 
veral intereſts, of thoſe, by whom they were deputed. 
And in ſhort to eſtabliſh, the power of the reſpective, 
legiſlatures in each particular ſtate, to ſettle its re- 
venue, its civil and military eſtabliſhmenr,. and to 
exerciſe a perfect freedom ol legiſlation, and internal 
government ; ſo that the Britiſh ſtates throughout 
North America, acting with Great Britain in peace, 
and war, under one common ſovereign, mi iht bave: 
the irrevocable enjoyment of every privilege, that was 
ſhort of a total ſeparation of intereſt, or conſiſtent 
with that union of force on which the ſafety of the 
common religion and liberty depends. Theſe wers 
humbling conceſſions, and ſhewed: the meanneſs of the 
miniſtry, who in the hour of their diſtreſs, were rea- 


. dy to grant much more than would have been accept - 
ed with thankfulneſs whentheir pride would not ſuf. 


fer them 10 liſten to any reaſorable accommodation. 
They deſpiſed the moſt humble and reaſonable pe- 
titions,” which did not require the half of what. now 
they were ready to propoſe themſelres, when they 
might have known that their propoſals could not be 


accepted. There are none ſo mean ſpirited in the time 


of adverſity, as theſe that are haughty in the time of 
ſucceſs and proſperity. The miniſter was now lying 
proſtrate at the feet of theſe coloniſts; to whom he 
had * he would, apt liſten, till he had es 
is 
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his' feet. The hiſtory of this tranſaction may be a 


Warning to future wir and crowned beads may 
learn from hence, that govern 5 wildneſs and 
ia mercy. is the Rae ne od. 16 exten 


ſaddles on ' their hacks, to, be bound whey princes 


pleaſe, orto be ridden upon when they hate a mind. 


© Theſe papers produced ſeyeral long de bates in the 
Congrets, which were renewed upon different days 
from the eleventh. till the / ſeventeenth of June, but 
their anſwer which they returned by Henry Laurens, 
was ſufficiently brief, aignificant, and concluſive..—— 


They ohlerxyed to the commiſſioners, that, the acts of 


the Britiſh parliament, the commiſkon from their 
forereign,, and ibeir letter ſuppoſed the people of 
thoſe ſtates to be ſubjects to the crown, of Great Bri- 
tain, and vere founded upon the idea of « dependence, 


which was totally. ioadmiſbibſe.. They informed them 
_ rbat they were inclined to eace, gotwithſfanding the 
halt claims trom ic 


e war originated, and the 
ſavage manger in which it had been conducted. They 
would therefore be ready to enter upon tlie confi- 


deratigũ of a treaty of peace and commerce, not in- 


conſiſtent Vith treaties already ſubfiſting,” when the 


King of Great Britain. hogld. demoylirare | a ſincere 


diſpoſition for that, purpoſe. _ But the only ſolid proof 
of that d ifpofition would. be, an expficit ack nowledge- 


ment of the independence of thoſe ſtares, c pr the with: 
drawing of his fleets and armies. 


Thus, an opportunity was loſt. which cannot be * 
led back to Great Britain, by procraſtinatin g che 


means till the ſeaſon was over. Such were the con - 
dition; which an unhappy ophcucrence of events in. 


duced 


government, 


Or keep the pofſeſlion of what they en joy. 1 Mankind 
are not born with chains 125 their . nor With 
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duced an the one kde, and what the operation of tha 
ſame caſes rendered inadmiſible on the other. Ths 
Congreſs; at the fame time, iſſued an uncigimgus Pr 
probation of the conduct of General Waſhington, in 
refuſing a. paſſport to Dr Ferguſon; This was a mor- 
tif ying ſtroke Xo- the 1 * of the en of Mora} 


4 » 


— 
ntrogquce bi 


public. of letters Bo x; or famous He 14185 be 
in the. republic of letters, Big commitlion- randered him 
ne the republics ic America. Dees 

When the Beiriſh *comwilſioners found Ihe: they ; 
eue acceſs to the Congreſs, they employ- 
ed themſelves in addrefiag the people at latge; which 
the Congtels were'ſo-far from interrupting, that they 
gave free ſcope to the controverſy, without engaging 


m it themſelres. "The; commiſſioners ſeem to have 


carried along with thin an idea, which at the time of 
their/appointment, was èndeavcurtẽd Rh great care 
to be eſtabliſhed in England, and which had fromthe 
beginning milled the: miniſtry in all their meaſures, _ 
namely, that the bulk of the Americans were well 

affected to the Britiſn gorerninent, and that the great · 
eſt part of the remainder were only held in a ſlate of 
deluſton by the Congreſs,” they accordingly, when 
the, negociation failed, directed their publications in 
appeals to the people at large; ſeemiagly therehy - 
io realize in ſome degree the charges ſo [repeatedly 
mids on the other Ker that their only object = 
under 
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under the inſidious apptarance of conciliatibn, tb ex- 
cite citiier a Aeparation amongſt the colontes, or the 
people to tumuks againſt their reſpbctive govern- 
mentt. For <elgurpeld they pobliſted the follow: 
ing manifeſto; and proclamat n. Haring amply 
age repealediy müde known to theo Congre ſs, aud 

having alſo prottaimed-ito the inhabitants of North 
Ambrica in pgenertl, the benerolent overtures of 
"Great Britain cowards à reunion and coalition with 
her colonieg, we 46 not rhink it conſiſtent either with 
dhe duty we 6076 to our country, or with a juſt regard 
ro'the Cbaracters we bear, tb. perſiſt in holding out 
offers which in our 'eſtimation'required: only to be 
küown to he 555 accepted; anch tet have ac- 


| cotdingby, except lythe' commander in chief ho 


Will be detained a lirary duties, refolved'ty return 
d England few weeks afterxhe'dare! of this: niani- 
feſto and deblaratiunto Previous! however; toallis de. 
eiſtes ſtep, We ate led by a jult- anxieryefor the great 
e bſects of our miſfion, to entarge on ſome complainis 


lich muyindt have been fofficientby underſtobd, to 


recdpitulate to our: fellow ſubjetcts the-bleſugs. which 
were empowered ro confet and to warm them: of 


the cotitinusd evils ro which they are at r e 
; by! and obſtinatly expoſing ulemſchics. liidgfts od c 


Jo the members of che/Congrets we ga en 
chat we are 'reatly:tb coucur wall fadtisfattory andi juſt 
arrangements for ſeuuring to them aud their irefpec- 

tive conſtitub nta, there-eſtabliſhment: of peace; with 
the exemption from any impbimion of taxes by Great 


Britin, und hie irre rocable enoyment of every pri- 


vilege eotiſiſtent with thut union and force on which 
dur mutual profperity, and tlie ſafety of our common 


72D 2 


religion aud KHberties depend. We again aſſort that 
: tac 
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the members of the Congreſs were not authorized by 
their conſtituents, either, to reject our offers without 
the previous conſideration and conſent of the ſeveral 
aſſemblies and conventions, | their conſtituents, or to 
refer us to pretended foreign treaties, which they 


knew were deluſiyely framed i in the firſt inſtance, and 
whichhave never yet been ratified by the people ofthis 
continent. And we once more remind the members 
of the Congreſs, that they are reſponſible to their 
countrymen, to the world, and to God, for the con- 
tinuance of this war, and for all the miſeries with 
which it muſt he attended. 

Tothe general aſſemblies aud conventions, — the dif- 
ferent colonies, plantations, and provinces abovemen- 
tioned, we now ſeparately make the offers which we 
originally tranſmitted to the Congreſs; and we here- 
by call upon and urge them to meet expreſſively for 
the purpaſe of conſidering whether every motive, po- 
litical as well as moral, ſhould not decide, their reſo- 
lution to embrace the. occaſion of cementing a free 
and firm coalition with Great Britain. It has not 
been, nor is it our wiſh, to ſeek the objects which 
we are commiſſioned to purſue, by fomenting popular 
diviſions and partial cabals; we think ſuch conduct 
would be ill ſuited to the generous nature of the of- 
fers made, and unbecoming the dignity ot the king and 
the ſtate which make them. But it is both our wiſh and 
dur duty to encourage and ſupport any men or bodies 
of men, in their return of loyalty to our ſovereign and 
affection to our fellow ſubjects. To all others, free 
inhabitants of this once happy empire, we alſo addreſs 
ourſelves. Such of them as are actually in arms, of 
whatſoever rank or deſcription, will do well to gecol- 
lect, that the grievances, whether real or ſuppolgd, 


Which 
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which led them into this rebellion, have been ſor ever 
removed, and that the juſt occaſion is arrived for their 
returning to the calls of peaceſul citizens. But ifthe 
honours of a military-life are become their object, let 
them ſeek rhoſe honours under the banners of their 
rightful ſovereign, and in fighting the battles of the 
united Britiſh empire, againſt our late mutual and na- 
toral enemies. 

To thoſe whoſe profeſſions it is to exerciſe the ſunc- 
tions of religion on this continent; itcannotfarelybe un. 
known that the ſovereign powet wich which the Con. 
greſs is endeavouting to connect themſelves, has ever 
been averſe to tolerativn, and inveterately oppoſed to 
the intereſt and freedom of the place of worſhip which 
they ſerve; and that Great Britain, from whom they 
are ſor the preſent ſeparated, muſt both from the 
principles of their conſtitution, and of proteſtantiſm, 
be at all times the beſt guardian of religious liberty, 
and moſt diſpofed to promote and extend it.— To all 
thoſe who can eltimate the bleſſings of peace and its 
influence over agriculture, arts, and commerce, who 
can feel a due anxietyfor the education and eſtabliſli- 
ment of their children, or who can place a juſt value 
on domeſtic ſecurity, we think it ſufſicient to oblerye, 
that they are made by their leaders to continue in- 
volved in all the calamities of war, without having 
either a juſt object to purſue, or a ſubfiting grievance 
Taha may not inſtantly be redreſſed. 

But if there be any perſon who, diveſted of mil: 
taken reſentment, and uninfluenced by felfiſh intereſt, 
really think that it is for the benefit of the colonies to 
ſeparate themſelves from Great Britain, and that ſo 

ſeparated they will find a conſtitution more mild, more 
fee, and better ca culated ſor their proſperity than 
5 | that 
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that which we are impowered and diſpoſed to 
renew and improve; with ſuch perſons we will not 
diſpute a poſition which ſeems to be ſufficiently con- 
tradicted, by tlie experience they have had. But 
think it right to leave them fully aware of the change, 
which the maintaining of ſuch a poſition muſt make 
in the nature and future conduct of this war, more 
eſpecially when to this poſition is added, the pretend - 
ed alliance with the court of France. The policy, 
as well as the benevolence of Great Britain, have thus 
far checked the extremes of war when they: tended” 
to diſtreſs a people ſtill conſidered. as our fellow ſub- 
jets ; and to deſolate a country ſhortly to become again 
à ſource of mutual advantage; but when that country 
profeſſes the unnaturaldeſign,not only of eſtranging her- 
ſelf from us, but of mortgaging herſelf and her refources 
toour enemies, the whole eonteſt is changed; and the 
queſtion is, how far Great Britain may, by every 
means in her power, deſtroy or render uſeleſs a con- 
nection contrived fot her ruin and the aggrandize- 
ment of France. Under ſuch circumſtances, the laws 

ol ſelf prefervation mult direct the conduet of Great 
Britain - and if the colonies are to become an acceſs 


ſton to France, will direct her to render that e 


of as little avail as poſſible to her enemies. 
lf there are any who notwithſtanding theſe reaſon- 
gs, the independence of theſe colonies will, in the re- 
fl be acknowledgedby Great Britain; to them we an. 


ver without reſerve, that we neither poſſeſs nor ex- 


pect powers for that purpoſe; and that if Great Bri. 
tain could ever fink fo low, as to adopt fuch a mes- 
fare, we ſhould not have thought ourſelves compel- 
kble to be the inſtruments in making a conceſſion which 
u our opinion would be calamitous to the golonies for 


whom: 
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whom it was made, and diſgraceful as well as calami. 
tous to the country from whom it is required. And 
we think proper to declare, that in this ſpirit and ſen- 
timent we have, regularly written from the continent 
to Great Britain. 

It will now become the colonies, regularly to call 
to mind their own ſolemn appeals to heaven in the 
beginning of the conteſt, that they took arms only 
for the redreſs of grievances, and that it would be 
their wiſh, as. well as their intereſt to remain forever 


connected with Great Britain. We again aſk them 


whether all their grievances, real or ſuppoſed, have 
not been amply and fully - redrefled ;—and we inſiſt 
that the offers we have made leave nothing to be 
wiſhed in point either of immediate or permanent fe- 
curity; if thoſe offers are now rejected, we withdraw 
from the exerciſe of a commiſſion with which we 
have in vain been honoured; the ſame liberalicy will 
no longer be due from Great Britain, nor can it either 
in juſtice or policy be expected ſrom her. 
In fine, and for the further manifeſtation, as well 
of the diſpoſition we bear, as of-the gracious and ge- 
nerous purpoſes of the commiſſion under which we 
act, made and paſſed the laſt ſeſſion of parliament, 
intituled, an act to enable his majeſty ro appoint com- 
miſhoners with ſufficient powers to treat, conduct, and 
agree upon the means of quieting the diſorders now 
ſubſiſting in certain colonies, plantations, and pro- 
vinces, in North America, having been pleaſed to au- 
thorize and empower us to grant a pardon or pardons, 
to any number or deſcription of perſons, within the 
colonies plantations and provinces of New Hampſhire, 
Maſſachuſett's Bay, Rhode-Ifland, Connecticut, New- 
York, New. Jerſey, Pennſylrania, the three lower 
Counties 
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Counties on the Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia. And 
whereas the good effects of the ſaid authority and 
powers, towards the people at large, would have long 
ſince. taken place, if a due uſe had been made 
of our firſt communications and overtures; and have 
thus far been fruſtrated only by the precipitate reſo- 
lution of the members of the Congreſs not to treat- 
with us, and by declining to conſult with their con- 
ſtituents, we now in making our appeal to thoſe con- 
ſtituents, and to the free inhabitants of the continent 
in general, have determined to give them what in our 
opinion, ſnould have been the firſt object of thoſe 
who appeared to have taken the management of their 
intereſts, and adopt this mode of carrying the ſaid 
authorities and powers into execution. We accord. 
ingly hereby grant and proclaim, a pardon or pardons, 
of all and all manner of rreaſons or miſpriſon of trea- 
ſons, by any perſon or perſons; or by any member 
or deſcription of perſons within the faid colonies, plan- 
tations or Provinces, counciled, commanded, ated; 
or done, on or before the date of this manifeſto and 
proclamation. And we further declare and proclaim, 
that it any perſon or perſons, or any number or de- 
ſcription of perſons, within the ſaid colonies, planta- 
tions, and provinces, now actually ſerving, either in a 
military or civil capacity, in tllis rebellion, ſhall at any 
time, during the continnance of this manifeſto, and 
proclamation, withdraw himſelf or themſelves, from 
ſuch civil or military ſervice, and fhall continue thence- 
forth peaceably as a good and faithful ſubje& or ſubs; 
jects, to his Majeſty, to demean himſelf or themſelveh, 
ſuch perſon or perſons, or ſuch number or deſcription 
of perſons, ſhall become and be fully intitled to, and 

| hereby 


* ufs TRT er 


hereby obtain all the benefits of the pardon or par. 
dons hereby granted; excepting only from the ſaid 
pardon or pardons, every perſon, and every number 
and deſcriptions of perſons, who after the date of this 


manifeſto-and proclamation, that under the pretext 


6f authority, asjadges, 1 jurymen, miniſters, or officers 
of ciril juſtice, be inſtrumental in executing, and put- 


ting to death any of his Majeſty's ſubjedts within the 


daid colonies, plantations, and provinces. 
And we think: proper ſarther to declare, that 6! 
thing berein contained is meant, or ſhall be conſtrued,” 
ro ſet at liberty any perſon or perſons, now deing 
2 or priſoners, or who during the continuance 
this rebellion ſhall become a priſoner or priſoners,” 
And xe offer to the colonies àt large or ſeparately, 
a general or ſeparate peace; with the revival of their 
ancient government,. ſecured againſt any future in- 
tringements, and protected for ever from taxation by 
Grkat Britain. And with reſpect to ſuch further re- 
gulations, whether civil, military, or commercial, as 
they may wiſh to be framed and eſtabliſhed, we pro- 
mife all the concurrence © and alliſtance, that his 
Majeſty's commiſſion authorizes and enables us to 
give.” And we ſurther declare, that this manifeſto 
and proclamation ſhall continue and be ia full force 


forty days from the date hereof; chat is to ſay, from 
che third day of October, to TRE eleventh yore of mou 


vember, bothinchufive, onus 5777 
_ £ Bal worder that che ke contents of dis mani · 


{eſto and proclamition may be more fully known; we 


fall direct copies thereof both in the Eaglih and the 
German languages to be tranſmitted byflags of truce to 
the Congreſs, the general aſſemblies or conventions of 
e colonies, plantations, and provinces, and to ſete · 
n ral 
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ral perſons both in civil and military capacities within 
the ſaid colonies. And for further ſecurity in times 
to come, of the ſeveral perſons, or members or de- 
ſeriptions of perſons, who are, or may be, the ob- 
jects of this manifeſto or proclamation, we have ſet 
our hands and ſeals to thirteen copies thereof, and 
have tranſmitted the fame to the thirteen. colonies, 
plantations, and provinces abovementioned, and we 
are willing to hope, that the whole of this manifeſto 
and proclamation will be fairly and freely publiſhed, 
and circulated, for the immediate general and ſerious 
conſideration, and benefit of all his Majeſty's ſubje&s 
on this continent. And we earneſtly exhort all per- 
ſons who by this inſtrument forthwith receive the be- 
uifir of the King's pardon, at the ſame time that they 
retain a becoming ſenſe of thoſe lenient and affection- 
ate meaſures, whereby they are now freed from many 
grievous charges which might have xifen in judgment, 
or might have been brought in queſtion againſt then, 
to make a wiſe improvement of the ſituation in which 
this-manifeſto and proclamation places them ; aad not 
only to recolle& that a perſeverance in the preſent 
rebellion or any adherence to the treaſonable con- 
uection attempted to be framed with a foreign power, 
will after the preſent grace extended, be conſidered 
as crimes of the moſt aggravated kind; but to vic 
with each other in eager and cordial rie o 
ſe ure their own peace, aud promote the eſtabliſhment, 
and proſperity of theic country, and the general weal | 
of the empire. And purſuant to his Majeſty's com- 


miſſion, we hereby, require all officers civil and mili- 
tary, and all others his Majeſty's loving ſubjects what- 


ever, to be aiding and aſſilting unto us in the execy- 
tioa of this manifeſto and proclamation, and of all the 
Matters 
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matters herein contained. Given at New-York, this 
third day of October, 1778. 

This manifeſto was ſigned by the commiſſioners and 
publiſhed as far as poſſible among the coloniſts. Mr 
Drayton, one of the delegates for South Carolina, 
made a large and ſevere anſwer to it, where all the ar- 
guments of the Commiſhoners were treated in a very 
maſterly and animated manner, which plainly ſhewed, 
that whatever excellencies the Britiſh Commiſſioners 
might have in other reſpects, they were inferior in the 
exerciſe and management of argument and literary 
compoſition, to this fingle combatant who had now 
engaged them. The technical law terms, and formal 
phraſes of this maniſeſto, were matter of mere laugh- 
ter tothe American literati; and in ſhort the proclama- 
tion was handled in ſuch a manner, that the whole in- 
tended effect thereof was rendered quite abortive. — 
The juſtice of is firſt principles were abſolutely de- 
nied, and the ſupremacy of the mother country over 
the colonies ſince the act of independency, conſidered 
as ridiculous and abſurd. Pardons and remiſſions ſo 
fully offered to thoſe that were conſidered in a ſtate 
of rebellion, were treated with contempt, as ſup- 
poſing what the coloniſts did not admit, that free ſtates 
could be in a ſtate of rebellion with reſpect to any 
other power. The clemency and mercy of the ſo- 
vereign, was viewed in a very different light by the 
Americans, from what it was repreſented by the com- 
miſſioners, and they conſidered all the preſent offers 
thereof as ſtratagems of policy to lead them into a 
ſnare. What the commiſſioners obſerved with regard 


to their ſolemn appeals to Heaven, in the beginning 
oſ the conteſt, © that they took arms for the redreſs 
of only, and that it was then their wiſh as 

6 well 
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well as their intereſt to remain forever connected with 
Great Britaiñ 5 they accounted it the greateſt ſophiſ- 
try when uſed in an argument at this time. Great Bri- 
tain had rejected all their former petitions, and treat- 
ed all their earneſt requeſts with ſcorn; and it was 
now out of her power to redreſs the new and freſh 
grieyances that they had reaſon to complain of fince 
theſe petitions: had been preſented. The Commiſ- 
ſioners could not raiſe from, the dead, their beloved 
friends and dear relations, whom their haughty nation 
had flain in a cruel and unreaſonable war; nor was it in 
the power of Britain, through a ſucceſſion of ages, to 
make reparation for the injury ſue had done them, 
She had driven them by her violence and cruelty, 
to declare themſelves independent, and to enter into 
a treaty with foreign powers for their aſſiſtance, and 
wanted now to redreſs their grieyances, at the ex- 
pence of the blood cf their friends, the ruin of their 
country, and their public faith. Had Britain offered 
ſooner, the half of what ſhe now propoſed, it would 
have been accepted thankfully, and gratefully re- 
ceived; but the time was now paſt for redreſſing of 
grievances; in the manner propoſed by the Commiſ- 
ſioners. a 
The Americans told the publiſhers of the W 
that they had already concluded a ſolemn treaty with. 
France, on the footing of, and for eſtabliſhing of their 
independency. That if they now treated with the 
Commiſſioners upon the ground of dependence, they 
ſhould at once break their treaty with France, for- 
feit their credit with all foreign nations, be conſi- 
dered as a faithleſs and infamous people, and for ever 
more be cut off from the hope of foreign ſuccour 
er refourſe, At the fame time chey would be thrown 
H hh a totally 
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totally on the mercy of thoſe, who had already pur- 
faced every meaſure of fraud, force, cruelty, and de- 
ceit for their deſtruction; as neither the King, the mi- 
niſters, nor the parliament of England, would be un- 
der the neceſſity of ratifying any one condition, 
which they agreed upon with the Commiſſioners. Or 
if they ever found it neceſſary to ratify them for the 
preſent purpoſe, it would be to call a new parliament, 
to undo the whole, Nothing, they faid, could be 

truſted to an enemy whom they had already found fo 


© faithlefs, and ſo obſtinately perſevering in malice and 


cruelty. The fraudulent intention of the propoſed 
negociations, they faid, was ſtrongly evinced by the 
Commiſſioners, who went far beyond their avowed 
powers; being neither warranted by the commiſſion, 
nor by the acts of parliament which they preſented. 
Tbefe arguments had more effect upon the minds of 
the people, than all the pompous promiſes and threat. 
nings in the maniteſto and proclamation. The whole 
proceedings of the Commiſſioners were conſidered as 
political craft to enſnare, intangle, and ſeduce the peo- 


ple; that having once put them off their guard, theß 


might be more eafily ſubdued, and brought to accept 
the terms which were propoſed to them. 

- There were feveral concurrent circumſtances which 
rended to fruſtrate this negociation, It was tao long 
in being propoſed, for if our miniſtry actually intend- 
ed a reconc;liation, they ought to have made their of- 
fers thereof before the French treaty was concluded: 

for it was quite irrational to ſuppoſe, that a people 
who were poſſeſſed of the ſmalleſt degree of honour 
or principle, would immediately break a ſolemn treaty, 
and the firſt of the kind they had ever been engaged 
in. The imagination of ſucceſs, on the part of the 
* | Commiſtoners, 
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Commiſhoners, muſt have proceeded from the idea of 
what they themſelves would have done in the like 
circumſtances, or what they believed was lawful to be 
done on ſuch an occaſion. The conduct which they 
were in this tranſaction authorized to purſue, marks, 
with the ſtrongeſt emphaſis, the opinion of the mini- 
ſtry, with regard to treaties of the moſt ſolemn nature: 
that when their own ambition, pride, or intereſt, are 
to be fulfilled, they account it no crime to break a po- 
fitive agreement. If it was lawſul for the Americans 
to break their new treaty with the French, it could 
be no crime in any others to do the ſame thing. And 
the miniſtry, through the channel of their Commiſſion- 
ers, were now publiſhing to all the world, their opinion 
of the faith of treaties; that they were no longer to 
be obſerved, than ſomething which they ſuppoſed 
better might be obtained. This kind of proceeding 
gave the world reaſon to believe that the charges 
brought againſt our miniſtry in the French and Span- 
iſh reſcripts, were not without foundation; and that 
the charges of perfidy brought againſt the French, 
were more than balanced by our preſent conduct ex- 
prefſ2d in this new commiſſion. Many thought that 
the charges of perfidy came with an ill grace from a 
court, that had with great ſolemnity ſent out Commiſ- 
ſioners with power and authority, to perſuade and in- 
force a reconciliation upon principles of the baſelt in- 
fidelity towards a party who had lately engaged in a 
treaty with an independent people. There were no 


reaſons to perſuade our miniſtry, that the American 


would keep their faith to'Britain if they ſhould purſue 
the doctrine they were now taught by the Engliſh 
Commiſſioners 3 for men who ſhould break ſach a” 


ſolemn a as they had now entered into with the 
French 


'r 


French nation, could not be ſuppoled to be a people 
to be truſted in any matter whatſoever. 

The abandoning Philadelphia, which had been 
the object of near two years conteſt, and the precipi- 
tate retreat of our army, were no ways favourable to 
the propoſed negociation. This having happened 
about the time of the arrival of the Commiſſiorers, 
was of itſelf ſufficient to have fruſtrated the intention 


of the commiſſion. Men with a commiſſion from a 


ſovereign whoſe forces were retreating, and had juſt 
abandoned the advantage of two years war, could 


not promiſe themſelves great ſucceſs in any treaty ; and 


the more adyantageous the offers which they ſhould 
make in ſuch circumſtances were, the more their con- 
ceſſions were likely to be conſidered as proofs of weak- 
neſs, and not of any good intention. The reaſon of the 


Britiſh troops abandoning Philadelphia, is one of thoſe 


myſteries of the preſent war that has not as yet been 
unveiled, or cleared up on this fide the Atlantick, with 
any degree of conſiſtency. It has been alledged that 
the reaſon of this precipitate retreat proceeded from 
the knowledge of the French ſquadron under DE- 
ſtaing being upon the coaſt; but whatever might be 
the apprehenſions of the general, from circumſtances 
he had learned in England before his embarking for 


America, of a French force coming to that part of the 


world, it is plain that neither the army nor navy ap- 
prehended any ſuch thing, till after the 5th of July, 
when Lord Howe received the intelligence, by his 
gruizers, that D'Eſtaing's fleet had been ſeen on the 


cC.eoaſt of Virginia. It was indeed happy for both the 


fleet and army that they had made their eſcape be fore 
D'Eſtaing's arrival; for had the French fleet ſhut up 


the Delaware ; their caſe would have been very critical, 
. | it 
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if not abſolutely deſperate. But it does not appear 
from any thing that has yet been publiſhed to the 
world, that this new danger was in the leaſt apprehend- 
ed by Lord Howe, who ought to have been in the ſe- 
cret as well as Sir Henry Clinton, nor has General 
Clinton ever given it as a reaſon of his abandoning 
Philadelphia, that a French fleet was upon the coaſt. 
It would appear that the evacuation of Philadelphia 
was determined before Sir William Howe returned to 
England, and that there were ſome reaſons independent 
of the arrival of the French, fleet which made it ne- 
ceſſary to abandon that city. 

Experience, during the winter, had taught our ge- 
nerals that the Americans were determined to aſſault 
them with all their force, as ſoon as they could find 
a ſuitable opportunity; they had alſo diſcovered by 
their attack upon them at German-Town, that in caſe 
of an univerſal or general engagement, that watters 
would at leaſt he doubtful. They could not remain 
cooped up in Philadelphia, and they could not march 
into the country without riſking a battle with great dif- 
advantage. Ia caſe of a defeat they could not get 
aboard their ſhips but with the greateſt danger. — 
They had no hopes of any reinforcement from Bri- 
tain which had been promiſed laſt year, and the troops 
were much weakened through fkirmiſhes, ſickneſs, 
and other circumſtances attending war and a foreign 
climate. It was plainly perceived, that though they 
were in the poſſeſhon of Philadelphia, that they could 
not continue in that city, nor in caſe ot a defeat make 
aſafe retreat from it on board their ſhips, as there 
was not ſach free acceſs to ſhips of war for their de- 
fence in time of embarking as at New-York, _ 


Yo ck; 
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From the attack they experienced in their retreat, 


it plainly appears that General Waſhington had his 
troops in readineſs, and was deſigned to have attacked 


them ia the city of Philadelphia, or to have given 
them battle provided they had come to the field. — 
From the apprehenſion of the uncertain conſequences 
of fuch an attack, as now all hope of ſupply from 
England was loſt, they thought it moſt convenient to 
retreat to New-York, where the fleet could more 
conveniently aſſiſt, or relieve them in caſe of any dif- 
alter. It was exceedingly unfavourable to the Com- 
miſſioners, that the army was obliged to make ſuch a 
precipitate flight, at the very time they were offering 
their conciliatory propoſals; ; and it was not probable 
that even the wavering part of the people would give 
much attention to the addreſſes of Commiſſioners with 
A flying army at their heels. From the very begin- 
ning of the war our commanders ſeem to have had 


their chief dependance upon the fleet: for without 


the aid and aſſiſtance thereof they never performed 
any action worthy of any particular conſideration. 
The evacuation of Philadelphia was as unexpected 


as it was alarming to the friends of government, and 


their advocates were greatly at a loſs to account for 
a meaſure, the reaſons of which appeared totally myſ- 
terious to them. They were almoſt aſhamed to con- 
iefs the fact itſelf, and for ſome time remained in ſuſ- 
penſe concerning the authenticity of the accounts 
which informed them of the event. The diſtreſs of 
dhe American army during the winter, had been de- 
ſeribed in ſuch ſtrong terms, and their inability to 
make any longer an oppoſition to the King's forces, 
that the retreat from Philadelphia appeared ſo ænig- 
mat ical, that they could not tell how to account for it. 
It was given out that Sir r Clinton intended 
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ſome home ſtroke, by which he would put-an end to 


the war, and bring the coloniſts to abſolute ſubmiſ- 


ſion; for as the particulars of the retreat, andthe 


ſabſequent lofſes, were for a time concealed, it was 
always hoped that General Clinton had fome great 
object in view, when he evacuated a city of fo much 
importance for its ſituation to the Britiſh forces. 
What he was about to do, and the marvelous effects 
of his proceedings, were publiſhed with as much 
confidence as if they had already been accompliſhed; 
and thoſe who were ne friends to General Howe, 
were at this time more extravagant in their predic- 
tions concerning the ſucceſs of Sir Henry Clinton. 
Whether they really believed what they affirmed is 
much to be doubted; it rather appeared that their 
expreſſion of their hopes concerning the ſucceſs of 


General Clinton were intended as accuſations againſt 
General Sir William Howe, for not having falfilled 


their expectations in reducing the Americans. It was 


not long till the character of this officer was feverely 


attacked from all quarters in miniſterial news-papers, 
and pamphlets, and his ſervices depreciated with much 


rancour and abufe. "This was principally intended as 


a defence of the. miniſtry, eſpecially of that ſtate offi- 
cer who held the American department; the advo« 


cates for the court, could now deyife no other me- 


thod of defending their meaſures, than by reproach-- 
ing General Howe far partiality and inactivity in dif- 
charging the office of general. This reproach came 
with an ill grace from thoſe who had but a little time 


before extolled Sir William Howe, both for caution, 
courage, and the management of the war. The truth 
of the matter was, that all the officers that were ſent 


to America during this war had found in experience, 


that 
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that it was different from what the miniſtry had re» 
preſented, jr, and that all the parts of the plan for car. 
ryiug it on were founded in error and miſtake; that 
it was a plan totally disjointed and uncemented in all 
its principles and parts, and could be executed by no 
officer with any certainty of ſucceſs. It was this made 
all the general officers deſire to be recalled one after 
another as ſoon as poſſible, and to quit a ſcene of ac- 
tion where there was nothing to be expected except. 
g diſgrace and diſappointment. Sir William Howe be- 
came no the chief object of court reſentment, and all 
theminiſterjal ſcribblers were ſet looſe upon him, who 
did not ſpare to give him a, liberal ſhare of abuſe. 
While the diſputants at home were vigorouſly ſup- 
porting their liferear opinions concerning the ſucceſs. 
and iſſue of the War, the actors on the principal lage 
were more warmly engaged, in the hotteſt and warm- 
eſt ſeaſon of che y ear, iu acting their Ran with various 
ſucceſs. | 
Upon the 18th Jay of June the Britiſh army evacu - 
ated Philadelphia to the ſurprize of all Europe. It 
Had been given out with the greateſt confidence that 
this city, as being moſt centrical, was to be held as a 
place of arms and reſource, for carrying on the war 
in both the northern and ſouthern colonies ; and it 
was generally ſuppoſed that the Americans were not 
able io drive the Britiſh forces out of it, nor were 
they able to face our troops in the open field. The 
news of this ſudden retreat and evacuation, greatly 

puxzled all the miniſterial connoiſſeurs in politics, and 

they were greatly embarraſſed to aſſign pr oper rea- 
ſions for ſuch a haſty and precipitate meaſure. Phila- 
delphia had been conſidered. as a great object only 
twelve months before, and it was then confidently. 


aſlirme d chat the reduction of that city would deter- 
mine 
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mine the fate of America; it had only been held one 
winter, with much difficulty, and was now ſuddenly 
given up without aſſigning any reaſon for ſuch an 
evaeuation. This gave room for many conjectures, 
no ways fayourable' to the wiſdom and prudence of 
the conductors of the war, as different parties, in judg- 
ing of circumſtances, could not in idea, form a plau- 
ſible conjecture concerning the reaſons of this ſudden 
and precipitate retreat; this phænomenon was equally 
puzzling to the friends of the miniſtry, and thoſe thar 
were enemies to the war. It was ſome time before 
the court advocates could recover themſelves from 
the conſternation into which they were thrown by 
this diſagreeable intelligence. 

The whole Britiſh army paſſed the Delaware with- 
out any interruption or danger, for which they were 
much obliged to the good and wiſe management of 
Admiral Lord Howe, who, on that and ſeveral other 
occaſions, diſcovered a knowledge in his profeſſion 
beyond what is common to many. General Waſh- 
ington had received information of the deſign of eva- 
cuating Philadelphia, and had already ſent General 
Maxwell wich his brigade to reinforce the Jerſey 
militia, and to throw all the | obſtructions poſſible 
in the way of the march of our army; that by inter- 
rupting & 

bring up his force in proper time, to make an advan- 
tage of thoſe opportunities, whieh it was reaſonable 
to ſuppoſe, ſo long a march, through ſo dangerous a 
country, would have afforded of attacking them with 
great ſucceſs. This detachment, when joined by the 
militia, broke down the bridges, but did not attack 
our army, becauſe the Britiſh forces were vaſt ly fu- 


perior in numbers to the American corps under the 
Li 1 command 


eir march he himſelf might be enabled to 
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command of General Maxwell. The latter, on ac- 


count of this derten, was obliged to abandon the 


ſtrong paſs at Mount Holly without venturing any 
oppoſition, Notwithſtanding. of this, Maxwell had 
cut out ſo much work for our army, that their march 
was exceedingly flow, and attended with incredible 
fatigue ; the impediments were innumerable, and the 
weather was exceſſively warm, fo that the march of 


9 


the army was fatiguing beyond the meaſure of human 


conception. It would have required a great conſciouſ- 
neſs of the juſtice and equitableneſs of any cauſe, to 
haye enabled men to ſuffer ſo much toil and labour in 
ſupporting it. bo Eh 

The Britiſh troops were incumbered with an en- 
ormous baggage, comprehending proviſions, and the 
number of wheel-carriages and loaded horſes was ſo 
great, as to cover the extent of twelve miles in the 
narrow line in which the troops were obliged to march 
on account of the ſituation of the country. One part 
of this incumbrance was neceſſary for the ſubſiſtance 
of the army; for unleſs they bad carried their provi- 
ſions along with them, they would have found none 
in the country through which they were marching, 
as all the people were their enemies, and had cut off 
all means of ſubſiſtance from the troops, which was 


not within their immediate comprehenſion. It was 


therefore neceſſity, as well as wiſdom, that deter- 
mined General Clinton to carry along with him ſuch 
an enormous train of baggage. It would have argued 
the moſt conſummate folly, to have riſked the fate of 
a Whole army, for the trouble that attended the con- 


veyance of a certain and ſufficient. ſupply of things 


abſolutely neceſſary. General Maxwell's expedition 
began to be more and more felt ; though he bad not 
| , | engaged 
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engaged our army, nor killed any of the troops with 
the weapons of war, he had done them infinite miſ- 
chief, The heat of the weather, which was then 
exceſſive, with the cloſeneſs of the narrow roads 
through the woods, and the conſtant labour of rene w- 
ing and repairing bridges in a country, every where 
interſected with cteeks, and matſhy brooks, were 
ſeverely felt. Suck hardſhips and difficulties could 
not be 8 to have been undertaken without 
very preſſing cauſes; and we muſt certainly ſup- 
poſe that Philadelphia was conſidered as a place alto- 
gether untenable by the Britiſh forces, otherwiſe they 
would not have undertaken fuch an hazardous and 
fatiguing march in a ſeaſon of the year, when ſuch 
enterprizes, under ſuch circumſtances, are next to 
impoſſible to perform. There is ſtill ſomething of 
myſtery in this tranſaction, which has not been con- 
fefled by our court politicians, and which, on this fide 
the Atlantic, has not been perfectly unveiled. Gen, 
Waſhington, or Tome other of the coloniſts, perhaps 
could unfold this myſtery and lay open the ſecret. 


* 


TY AT . Ha 


* 

. It carries all the evidence implied in moral certainty, 
; thut our troops believed they could not keep Phila- 
T delphia, or that our miniſtry were mad to order ſuch 
$ an evacuation without any ſolid reaſon, and to expoſe 
$ the troops to fo much danger. From the many im- 
4 pediments which the army met with in its march, its 
1 progreſs was exceedinglyflow ; and this is the only rea- 
4 ſon by Which we can account for its ſpending ſo many 
f days in paſſing through ſo narrow a country. There 
* were many interruptions in this march, which our ac- 
8 counts of it conceal or gloſs over in the moſt favour- 
n able manner. One particular difficulty which great. 
Mt iy embarraſſed the general, was, whether to take the 
4 „ii | direct 
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direct . to Staten Iſland acroſs the Rariton to- 
wards the left, or turn from Allen's-Town to the 
right, and march toward the ſea-coaſt to Sandy Hook, 
The firſt was the ſtreighteſt and neareſt march; but 
has ſome difficulties which Sir Henry Clinton deſired 
much to ayoid. He was informed that the Generals 


Waſhington and Lee, with the American army, had 
already pafſed the Delaware; and had alſo heard 
that General Gates with the northern army was ad- 


vaneing to join them on the Rariton. Theſe were 
circumſtances which had not been foreſeen in their 
full. light, at the time of evacuating Philadelphia, 
when it was intended to lead the army towards the 
left, in the direct way to Staten Iſland. The difficul- 
ty of paſſing the Rariton with the enemy in front, 
when the troops were incumbered with ſuch heavy 
baggage, was a matter of the moſt ſerious. conſidera. 
tion: For in caſe of a defeat, or even of a repulſe, 


the proviſion. of the army might have been loſt, and 
the troops reduced to the extremity of famine and 


diſtreſs. Beſides, it appears to have been the inten- 
tion of General Clinton to avoid, if poſſible, any ge- 
neral engagement with the provincial forces upon this 
occaſion. Since the affair at German- Town, the Bri- 


tiſh generals had become ſome what more cautious in 


courting a general action, as they had formerly done; 


they had, on that occaſion, experienced what the 
coloniſts were able to attempt, and that they were 
not ſo much upon the reſerve of ſtanding an attack 


in the open field, as had been always ſuppoſed, and 
conſtantly ſet forth. in the boaſting gaſconades of court 
writers. It was, probably one chief reaſon for eva- 
cuating Philadelphia, that our forces might not run 

the 1 of a general experiment of American intre- 
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pidity, as 1n caſe; of any great diſaſter ariſing from 
ſome deſperate attack, it would have been impoſſible 
to haye recruited the army, or to have received aſ- 
ſiſtance from Britain in proper time to have ſaved the 
army's total ruin. The ſame cauſe that operated in 
making Sir Henry Clinton abandon Philadelphia, pre. 
vailed in determining him, if poſſible, to avoid an en- 
gagement in his march towards New-York, For theſe 
reaſons, he reſolved to purſue the right hand courſe 
towards the ſea, as the moſt ſafe and epgible 1 in his 
preſent circumſtances, | 
General Waſhington, who had croſſed the Dela- 
ware far above Philadelphia, at a place called Coryel's 
Ferry, Was apprehenſive that the low motions of his 
enemies were intended to lead him into the low coun- 
try, and then, by a rapid movement on the right, en- 
dearour to gain poſſeſſion of the ſtrong grounds above 
him, and ſo encloſe him to the river, and force him to 
an engagement under every diſadvantage. In this 
particular he was certainly deceived, as the ſituation 
of the Britiſh forces rendered them incapable of any 
ſuch rapid movements; 3 but this lowneſs on the one 
fide, retarded the motions of the other, It is how- 
ever exceedingly probable, from all the various cir- 
cumſtances attending the marches on both ſides, that 
General Waſhington intended to have made his chief 
attack at the paſſage of the Rariton; which from all 
probable circumſtances, he concluded would have 
been the courſe of their march, and which he knew _ 
would have afforded great advantage in an attack, 
General Clinton certainly intended at firſt, to have 
marched in the manner, and in the courſe; which 
Waſhington apprehended, until at Allen's-Yown, he 
found that Waſhington was before him; when being 
apprehenſire 
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apprehenſive that the attack would become general, 
and probably the iſſue doubtful, he was under a ne- 
ceflity of altering his march towards the ſea coaſt, by 
which he gained in his march, and they loſt in pro- 
portion. It was fome time before the coloniſts per- 
ceived that the Britſh forces had departed from their 
expected line of direction. 
ſign or foreſight, as has been alledged by ſome, which 
made the Britiſh general change the direction of his 
march. When he marched out of Philadelphia, he 
did not imagine that his retreat would be ſo ſuddenly 
obſerved, or that General Waſhington would have 
been ſo ready as to have gained the Rariton before 
he had paſſed it; but in this he was deceived, and 
for rhis ea he altered his march, and took the 
right-hand Toad leading to the ſea coaſt The fleet 
was a ſpecial object of his hope, which he expected 
would endeatour to be ready to receive his troops in 
cafe of any diſaſter: This was a ſpecial reaſon why 
ke altered his courſe, and marched towards the coaſt ; 
for it is plain that he avoided as much as poſſible to 
come to any general engagement with the coloniſts, 
while he was at a diſtance from the fleet. 
As ſoon as General Wafhington perceived that the 
Britiſh troops had altered their courſe, and were 
marching towards the ſea coaſt, he immediately chang- 
ed his plan, and ſent ſeveral detachments of his beſt 


troops, under the command of the Marquis de la 


Fayette, to harrafs the army in its march, while he 
advanced at a proper diſtance with all his force. As 


che advanced parties of the provincials came near to 


the rear of the Britiſh forces, and the ſituation be. 
came critical, General Waſhington ordered General 


command 


It was neceſſity, not de- 


£ Lee; with two brigades, to reinforce and take the 
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command of the advanced corps. This party conſiſt- 
ed of about five thouſand men, according to the ac- 


7 count which General Waſhington. gave under his 
. own hand. Others who ſpeak from conjecture, have 
. ſet forth, that this corps conſiſted of more than five 
r WW thouſand; but there is no certainty in this ee; 
i ture. 

h Sir Henry Clinton in his march to a place called 
$ Freehold, judging, from the number of the provincials 


that hung upon his rear, that their main body was 
not far diſtant, began to be in concern for the bag» 
gage, which had always been, for good reaſons, a 

principal object of his attention. He wiſely reſolved 
to free that part of the army from this incumbrance 
and impediment ; he therefore placed the baggage 
under the management of General Knyphauſen, who 
led the firſt column of the army. The other, which 
covered the march, was now diſengaged and ready 
for action, and was compoſed of the beſt troops in 
e army, commanded by the general himſelf. This 
to corps conſiſted of the third, fourth, and fifth brigades 
ts, of Britiſh, two battalions of Britiſh, and the Heſſian 
| grenadiers, a bactalion of light infanty, the guards, 
the and the tenth regiment of light dragoons. Theſe were 
ere WW troops, that had been herezofore accounted invinci- 
0g- ble, and which none of the proviacials durſt ſo much 
zeſt zs face in the open field; with theſe brigades Gen, 
> Ia Clinton endeavoured to make the beſt defence he 
he could, though it appears not that he was free of ſeat 
As Vith regard to the event; for he had ordered Gen, 
to ' WF knyphauſen to march at break of day with all the 
be. carriages and baggage, and to direct their courſe to 
eral WE Middle-Town, which lay at twelve miles diſtance on 
the heir way, in an high and ſtrong country. The com. 


mander 
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mander in chief, with the ſecond divifion, continued 
fome hours on the ground in the neighbourhood of 
Freehold, both to cover the march of the baggage, 
and to afford time for the long range of carriages to 
get clear on their way. This caution and care was 
exceedingly neceſſary as the event proved; for it 
was not long till the American force appeared adyan- 
eing in their rear, and purſuing them with an inten- 
tion to attack them. 

- Upon the 25th of June, about eight o*clock in the 
morning, when the army began to march, ſome par- 
ties of the provincials appeared in the woods and at- 
tacked the troops upon the left flank ; theſe being 
only flying parties, were made to retire by the light 
troops. But as the rear-guard deſcended from the 
heights of Freehold, into a valley about three miles 
in length and one in breadth, ſeveral columns of the 
coloniſts appeared alfo deſcending into the plain, who 
about ten o'clock began to cannonade the rear. At 
the fame time that this attack was made upon the 
rear, the general received intelligence that two ſtrong 
bodies of troops were marching to flank the army; 
this, in the modern military ſtile, was called march- 
ing in force on both ſides to attack them in the flanks. 
This greatly alarmed the general, for he perceived 
that it was their deſign to attack the baggage, and as 
the carriages were then entangled in narrow defiles 
for ſome miles, it ſeemed a matter of the greateſt con- 
 fequence to guard againſt this danger. As the affair 
appeared to be critical, the general deviſed the only 
method that could have been at that time fallen upon 
to deliver himſelf out of that embarraſſment. He re. 
' folved to make a vigorous attack upon that body which 


| hung upon his rear and harraſſed it, which he = 
—* clude 
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cdet:would call back the flanking parties to the af. 
ſiſtance of thoſe that were thus engaged, and thereby 
gire an opportunity to the baggage to eſcape. For 
although General Waſhington was marching With His 
whole army, which was believed to be far greater 
than: it really was, yet as the main body was ſepa - 
rated from this advanced corps which attacked Lord 
Cornwallis in the rear, by two conſiderable defiles, he 
did not imagine that he could paſs a greater body of 
troops through theſe narrows, during the execution 
al that meaſure which he intended, than what che 
force along with him was able to oppoſe ; whilſt "on | 
the other hand, even with that diviſioen of the army, 


Waſhington's ſituation would be ſuſficiently critical. 


ptovided he ſhould come upon him, whilſt he was 
ſtruggling in the'defiles. He was however doubtful 
of this matter, and to guard againſt every poſſible re. 
ſult that might! happen in caſe of a general engage - 
ment, he called back a brigade of the' Britiſh infantry, | 
and the ſeventeenth regiment of light dragoons from 
Kayphauſen's divifion.” and left them orders to take 
a poſt which would effectually cover his right flank, 
being che fide on Which he was moſt jealous of being 
attacked. In the mean time the Queen's light dra- 
goons had engaged with ſome of the American ca- 
ralry, under the Marquis de Fayette, and put them 
to flight, and had driven them back upon their o ν | 
foot. The General then made diſpoſitions to attack 
the Americans in the plain; but before he could ad- 
nance, they une xpectedly fell back, and poſted them - 
ſelyes in 2 ſtrong ſituation, on the heights above 
Monmouth Houſe. The weather in this ſeaſon of 
the year is in thoſe parts always exceediogly warm; 
dut upon this day it was fo violently hot as to be 
A ſcarcelß 
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ſearcely exceeded by the moſt ſultry ſummers of that 
continent. This was a very diſagre eable circumſtance 
to our army, which was already very much fatigued 
by-1 their march, and the ſevere labour of clearing the 
Way. and repairing bridges. The moſt vigorous ex- 
ons were, however, at this time neceſſary, and 

the circumſtances, of our army required a more than 
ordinary yigour to make good their march, and ſave 


their baggage... The: Britiſh grenadiers had now ſuf. | 


ficiept employment for all their valour and intrepidity: 
This body, with the village of Freehold on their left 
and the guards on their right, began the attack with 


great fury. The provincials were aware of their im- 
petuoũty, and guarded againſt the effects of it; and 


according to appointment, gave way after a ſtiort/ 


attack, and led their enemy directly upon the ſecond 


line, which was ready to receive them. It was here 
the very flower of the Britiſh army was reſiſted in a 


manner they never expected: Their fierce attack was 


reſolutely ſuſtained, and their fury ſo much abated 
by the bold reſiſtance of the coloniſts, that: they-were 


forced to be witneſſes of their enemies forming them-. 
ſelves, when they thought they had totally routed 
them, in à new adrantageous poſt, from whence 
they were not able to drive them. Our accounts of 


this engagement are very unfairly given, and the 
circumſtances of this battle are deſeribed with ſuch a 
. partiality to Sir Henry Clinton, and the yalour of the 
Britiſh troops, that the writers themſelves, inſtead of 
doing honour to the general and his men, afford: ſuf. 


ficient hints to enable others to infer, that there 


was. much more underſtood than they were willing 


ro expreſs. They allow that, according to their own 
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with a very unuſual degree of recolledion, as well as 
reſolution, took a third poſition, with ſo much judg- 
ment, chat their front was coyered by a marſhy hol- 
low, which ſcarcely admitted the poſlibiliry of an at · 
tack. This does not well agree with a complete and 
total defeat. The truth of the matter is, that the 
whole manner and method of the coloniſts proceeding 
was but one plan. They perceived the intention of 
- the' Britiſh general, and knew the preſſing circum- 
ſtances he was in: that he intended to make a re- 
ſolute and vigorous attack to ſave his baggage, and 
it poſſible to defeat that advanced party that hung 
upon his rear. They therefore provided againſt a 
deſperate attack, by forming in two lines, and taking. 
new poſts; to which they retired regularly when they 
were ſeverely prefſed. This both faved their men, 
and fatigued their enemy, and afforded new advan- 
tages, which the Engliſh forces could not obtain. By 
the reſiſtance which our men had met with from the 
firſt and ſecond lines, but eſpecially from the ſecond, 
their vigour was ſafficiently abated, and they found 
from experience that thoſe men whom they had ſo. 
often determined to be cowards, were yery different 
from what they apprehended, | 
General Clinton found, from the vigorous refiſtance 2 
the provincials had made againſt his beſt troops, and 
from the poſt they had now taken, that the iſſue, 
would be very. doubtful, ſhould. he attempt to dic. 
lodge them from the poſt they were now in. After, 
he had made ſome diſpoſitions, as if he meant to attack 
them, by bringing up the ſecond le, and making the 
light infantr y and rangers turn to the left, he deſiſted 
from the attempt. His beſt troops had now done 
all 
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all that they were able to do; they were overpowet-' 
ed with heat, wearied with fatigue, and had been 
ſeverely handled in the two former attacks; and the 
others that were now ready to have made the third, 
were neither of the ſame character for inrepidity, 
nor in caſe of a repulſe, were they likely to have 
made a good retreat in their preſent; ſituation. He 
therefore thought i it better not to preſs the affair any 
further. In this he behaved, 
had as yer been engaged with but a. part of; the 
American arm 
he would have been obliged to have engaged freſh 
troops, with an army already very much fatigued by 
the former actions. He had ſo far gained his inten- 
tion, with regard to the baggage, as the convoy was 
vow without the reach of danger. The American 
army made a bold attempt to cut off the retreat of 
the light infan try, which laid the general under the 
neceſſity of making ſome new arrangements, Which, 


' conſidering the exceſſive heat of the day, were ex · 
ceedingly difficult to be effected, but were abſolutely 


neceſſary for the preſervation of the army. The 
Britiſh forces at length returned to the poſt, from 


whence the provincials had at firſt retreated, after 


quitting the plain. 

The event juſtiſied the opinion of General Clinton, 
with reſpe& to the Americans deſign on the baggage, 
and the propriety of his attacking the provincials at 
the time, and in the manner he did. ; Two, brigades 
of the American Jight troops had palſed our army, 
one on each flank, with that view, and had made the 
attempt, but were repulſed by the fortieth regiment 


and the light horſe, Matters, however, Were like 


0 


prude my, for as he 


90 and the main force was advancing, 
bee 
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to turn very ſerious arid eritical, and Sir Henry Clin- 

; ton began to perceive; ſhould he perfiſtinthe engage- 

| ment, that the iſſue would de very doubtful, As the 
coloniſts were advancingꝭ and ſeemed eager in main- 
taining the diſpute; he therefore tlibught it prudent 
to purſue the baggage as faſt as he was able. Our | 
accounts of this affair ſet it forth! in this manner: 
Sit Henry Clinton having now fully attained: his 
object. for the Generals Knyphauſen aud Grant, with 
the firſt diviſion and baggage, were atrved at Nut- 
Swamp near Middletown; could have no indutement 
for continuing in his preſent ſituation.” The troops 
had already gained ſufficient honour, in forcing ſuc- 
ceſſively Sk two ſtrong poſitions, 'a corps of the 
enemy, which het was informed, amounted to near” 
1a, ooo men, and the merit of the ſervice was much 
enhanced by the unequalled circumftances of heat aud 
fatigue under which-it was performed. The enemy 
were much ſuperior in force to the diviſion immedi- 
ately under his command; and if the equality had 
been even nearer, it would ſtill have ſeemed imprudent 
ta have hazarded an engagement, at ſuch a diſtance 
from the reſt of his army, in a country not only heſ- 
Ty tile, but which; from its nature, muſt have been 

ruinous to ſtrangers, under any circumſtance of de- 
„ feat. And as the hear: of the weather rendered 
by marchiog by day intolerable, fo'the-moon-light'/ad- 
Lt ded to che elegibility of the night, for that purpoſe, 
8 Upon ſome or all of theſe accounts, the troops hay- 
7 ing repoſed ull ten ofclock; the army was again put 
e in motion, and 1 Ne fovirard to 2208, pl 
at W 1 1 5 . 
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When matters. are faithfully. ec it as 
not appear that there were any ſuch great numbers 
of American troops pre ſent at ghis engagement: That 
only the 5000, men that were ſent to harraſs the 
march of our troops, were all the force that had yet 
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been engaged. That thoſe troops, by the order of 


Gen. Lee, had retreated, and were again rallied- by 


the command of General Waſhingron, and made vel 


an impreſſion upon our forces, as gave the General 
reaſon to believe, that, provided he ſhould adven- 
ture the iſſue of the action, it would at leaſt be very 


doubtful. It was plain to the impartial part of our 
army, that the coloniſts upon this occaſion, withſtood, 
with much bravery, che very beſt of our troops, and 


ſeemed to behave like veteran ſoldiers. The grena - 


diers, the very choſen troops from all the regiments, 
together with the guards, who generally claim the 
poſt of honour, found in experience, that they could 
ſupport their honour with difficulty, againſt the at- 
tacks of men who fought for the rights of human 
nature, more than for the empty honours of war. 
The former boaſting of our officers and men, and the 
contempt in which — held the Americans, began 
now: more to deereaſe, and our officers began to find 
of 8 5 


_ that caution was now a very neceſſary part 
in carrying on the American war. 


The loſs on our fide is repreſented as very incon - 


fiderable in point of the number of the ſlain, but 
particularly grie vous by the loſs of the brave Colo- 
nel Monkton, who had behaved with: much military 


bravery in ſeveral former actions, and had been 


_ grievonfly wounded, both in the laſt war and the 


preſent. After ſeveral narrow eſcapes in the field, 
* he 
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he was reſerved to be killed on this day, at the head 
of the ſecond battalion of grenadiers. A very parti- 
cular circumſtance rendered this day and action re- 
markable, and unparallelled i in the Hiſtory of Ame 
rica. Fifty nine ſoldiers periſhed, without receiving 
a wound, merely through exceſfive heat and fatigue. 
Some of the Americans are ſaid to have ſuffered in 


_ the ſame manner, though bred in the country and 


inured to the climate. Of all the actions ſince the 
n of the war, our troops were in this 

xpoſed to the greateſt hardſhips, though they ſuſ- 
. — geeater loſs. of men in ſome others. A good 
part of the management of this retreat, and conduct- 
ing of our troops ont of danger, depended upon Ge- 
neral Grey, whom our accounts do not mention in 
the whole of this affair: He had ſame narrow eſcapes, 
having his horſe killed under him, and the heads of 
ſome ſoldiers, which had been taken off by cannon- 
balls, lying beſide him, when he recovered from the 
IEG of his horſe. And- there i is mach n 


eee. 


ticity i in A not. lo tg to be pad; in _ 
official repreſentations... From the plaineſt and beſt - 
accounts, it appears, that though our men behaved 
with, much bravery, yet they were hard preſſed, and 
with difficulty ſupported their march, which they” 
were obliged to do in the night, * 0 ne 
by the favour of darkness. 
The Americans claimed great bono He Wong 


tachment of their troops, Which was engaged in the 
action; 
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action; they alſo daiined the advantage inthe engige- s WE. 
ment;/rhough*-our people affirm” that they did this wil 
without any ground- However it muſt be allowed ee 
to have been a conſiderable advantage to tlie Ame. Al 
rjoans; to know that they could engage the deft th 
troops in Britait in the open field and with, equal, if ts 
not inferior numbers, withſtand them, and even in the li. 


cbncl aſion male chem glad to retreat with confidera- 0b 
bie loſs. It Had ofteũ been ſdid chat our officers and d 
men, deſired nothing ſo much as to Have an opportu. hi 
nity of engaging the provincialb in the open field, ah 
whenthey were fully aſſüred that” they coufd fight vo 
theml at any odds" whatſoever. The time was now ar- to 


rived when they might-eafily have made the e experi- | in: 
mentg and verified this declaration 0 the world. The 
Americans, iuſtead of being much more numerous | 
than bur men do not appear to have had equal num- 
bers engaged in tis action; and yet they not only 
ſtood their ground, but obliged their enemies to re- 
treat Wich ſuch Precipitation, as had all the TY 
tornaf marläs of af . From all accounts that can 


„„ 


hat General Wiſhingrou had. more troops it his 

whole army, than Sir Henry Clinion had in his; it 

muſt therefore procred from other cauſes than ſupe - 4 
riority of numbers; chat the coloniſts had any advan- 

tage in chis action. There were ſome Particular 4 
things, that were much againſt them. The behayj jour 
of one of their o generals appears to have Nen 1 
muchi to blame; and tended much to have ioterrupred. . 

their march: From what principle he acted, is 
known' to himſelſ, but it is ſuffſeiently evident that be ; 
diſdheyed che orders of his commander in chief, by 
8 ordering 
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ordering his detachment to retreat, when there was 


viſibly no oceaſion; for that ſame corps under another 
eemmander, recovered their ſtation, and ſupported it 
kill their enemies fled in the night, and got out of 
their reach: The Americans themſelves affirm, chat 
they would have obtained a complete and deciſive 
hidtory; if it had not been from the conduct and dif. 
obedience of General Lee. That officer had; ſome _ 
time before, by an exchange, obtained a releaſe from 
his long Confinement at New Vork; and we have | 
already obſerved that hewas appointed to take the 
vommand of that detachrhent, which was ordered 
to harraſs the Britiſh army, and to interrupt its 
It appears from General Waſhington's account of 
the actſon, that had General Lee obeyed his orders; 
and not retired after the firſt fire, that the Britiſh 
troops would have been more ſevefely Handled ; for 
as theſe very fame troops rallied and ſupported their 
Ration after they had retreated, provided they had 
ſtood their ground at firſt, the actig would have 
deen more ſharp and bloody: General Waſhington 
Hays; that being informed, that if once the Britiſli 
army gained the high and ſtrong country of Middle- 
Town, no attempt coüld afterwards be made upon 
them,” with the Fant proſpect of ſucceſs, he ac- 
torflipgly determined to fall upgn their rear, immedi: 
10 Upon their departure from the ſtrong grounds 
In the neiglibourhood of Freehold; on which they 
had encamped duting the night of the twenty-ſeventh; 
He communicated the intention to General Lee; with 
orders to make his diſpoſition for the attack, and to 
keep the troops lying upon their arms in conſtant pre- 
A  BH- paration; 
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, paration; Flick he alſo practiſed himſelf in the main 
body. Having received an expreſs at five in the 


morning, that the Britiſh army had begun their march, 


be immediately diſpatched an order to General Lee 
to attack them, acquainting bim at the ſame time, 
that he was marching directly to ſupport him, and 
that for the greater expedition, he ſhould cauſe his 
men to diſencumber themſelves of that part of the 
baggage which they carried upon their backs. To 
his great ſurprize and mortification however, when 
he had marched about five miles, he met the whole 
adyanced corps retreating, which they informed him 
Was by the order of General Lee, without their 

making the ſmalleſt oppoſition, excepting the ſingle 
fire of one detachment, to repulſe the Britiſh Light 
Horſe. General Waſhington; tound the rear: of the 
. retreating troops hard preſſed by our forces; but by 
. forming them anew, under the brave and rec ex- 
ertion of their officers, he ſoon checked the advance 
of the Britiſh forces; and having by this means gain - 
ed time to plant fome batteries of cannon, and 10 
bring up freſh forces, the engagement hung in an 
equal poize for ſome time. In this this ſituation (he 
continues) the enemy finding themlſelyes warmly. op- 
poſed in front, made an attempt to turn his left 
Hank ; but were bravely repulſed dy ſome detached 
parties of infantry. A fimilar attempt upen the 
right was made, and they were repulſed by General 
© Green, who afterwards, in conjunction with General 
Waine, took ſuch poſts, and kept up ſo ſevere, and 
well. directed a fire, as compelled the Briſpiſh forces to 
"retire behind a defile, where the firſt ſtand had been 


"made, in the beginning of the action. In that ſitua- 
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tion, in which their flanks were ſecured by thick 
woods and moraſſcs, and their front only aſſailable 
through a narrow. defile, he notwithſtanding made 
diſpoſitions for attacking ; but the darkneſs came on 
ſo faſt, as not to afford time for ſurmounting the im- 
pediments in their way. The main body, however, 
lay all night upon their arms, in the place of action, 
as the detached parties did in their ſeveral poſts 
which they had been ordered to take, under a full 
determination of attacking the Britiſh army when the 
day appeared; but the Britiſh forces retreated in ſuch 
profound ſilence in the night, that the molt advanced 
poſts, and thoſe very near them, knew nothing of 

their departure until the morning. . 

Our account of this action is not only imperfeR, 

but contrary to that which General Waſhington has 
given; but we may gather from the circumſtances of 
both, that the Britiſh troops were far from being vic- 
torious on this occaſion. It would have been much 
to their intereſt as well as their honour, now, that 
they had the Americans in the open held, where they 
had long profeſſed ro wiſh to have them, to have 
ſhewn their abſolute ſuperiority, by defeating this 
army, which would have tended much to have brought 
the coloniſts to the terms of the Commiſſioners, who 
were now waiting to bring the Americans ro ſome 
temper, with regard to their ideas of reconciliation. 


Nothing could be more unfortunate than this affair, 


to the deſigns of the Commiſſioners: Their threaten» 
ings were now deſpiſed, and the boaſted valour of the 
Britiſh forces coaſidered only in a common point of 
light, The belt troops in the Engliſh army had now 
been made to retreat, before men, to whom they had 

long 
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long given the names of a rabble, cowarde, and pol. 
troons. This was not likely to operate favourably 
is behalf of the wiſhes of the Commiſſioners. It ts 
Plain from all circumſtances, that our troops had a 
fair opportunity to exert all their valour, ſeeing the 
very guards and the invincible grenadiers had juſt as 
much duty in this action as they were able to perform; 
and yet ſo far were the coloniſts from giving ground 
or running away, that they lay all night upon their 
arms waiting to renew the action in the morning, 
when our brave men flipt away ſilently in the night, 
and got beyond the reach of danger. 
It was undoubtedly wiſe and prodent in Sir Henry 
Clinton to take the meaſures which he adopted to 
ſave his army; for it does not appear that, fuppoſe 
he bad engaged with all his forces, and ſtood a ge- 
neral action to the end, he would bave had any hopes 
of any other ſort of victory, than would have ruined 
him. The Americans were determined to have 
| Hood to the utmoſt, and from what happened during 
the time of this action, it appears, what might have 
deen the iſſue, provided it had been general. Ge- 
neral Clinton had forſeen this from the ' beginning, 
and. endeavoured to guard againſt the fatal conſe- 
quences he perceived would follow a rath and general 
engagement. Both he and Sir William Howe had 
perceived, ſince the- affair of German Town, that 
Vithout greater reinforcements than they had reaſon 
to expect ſrom Britain, chat a general action would 
de very dangerous. They found they had to encoun. 


ter a General, who was not eaſily to be circumvent- 


ed, and whoſe troops had now by experience, both 


wes the art of mts and had acquired that mecha- 
nical 
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pical courage which- proceeds from frequent action 
and what was mare, were animated with ideas of li- 
berty, a thing for which thoſe, poſſeſſed of great 
minds, will rather die chan live without. The ſſaves 
of arbitrary power, when unden ſtrict diſcipline, and 
the command of good officers, will oceaſionally fight 
bravely, but when the action is oyer, they cool and 
turn languid for want of animating, principles 4 but 
the ſpirit of liberty is a natural and perpetual fire, 
that never ceaſes to animate the heart till all virtue is 
gone, and then there is nothing worthy of ſtriving 
about. The ſpeculatioas of ſome. ſelfiſh men con- 
cerning duty and obedience to government, may 
5 themſelves and their party, either for a chams 


er meditation, or a blinding apology for unjuſtifiable 
actions, but will never ſatisfy. avy rational enquirer, 
who has nothing except truth for the obje& of his 


enquiry. To ſuppoſe that there are not limits ſet to 
power, as well as known rules of obedience, beyond 
which neither governors nor ſubjects ought to pro- 
ceed, is to introduce a ſcepticiſm in government, that 
will ſoon put an end to all order, right, and pro» 
perty. The claims of rulers will always encreate, 
unleſs circumſcribed by laws, till they leave nothing 
for others to enjoy except what depends upon their 
grace and fayour z and provided that they were ab- 
ſolutely perfect, and full of grace and truth, there 


would be no danger from their encroachments : But 

as the world affords ſo many inſtances of graceleſs 
rulers, it is neceſſary we ſhould have ſome hetter ſe- 
curity for our privileges, than their favour. Men 
that carry their views no further than the immediate 


den of their apfaues or their own 1 
world * 
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worldly intereſt, will proceed * to the feel · 
ings which theſe produce z but remove theſe and they 
have no ſprings of action. Generous and liberal 
minds extend their good wiſhes to all men, and con- 
ſider their own private intereſt inſeparably connected 
with the common weal. Hence they are influenced 
to oppoſe every power that encroaches upon the 
common rights of mankind, and find themſelves 
obliged to reſiſt it as the common enemy of ſociety, 

The number of killed and wounded in the action of 


this day has never been exactly aſcertained ; for the 


Americans declared that they buried. four times as 
. many of the Britiſh troops, as our accounts ſay were 
killed. How many of the coloniſts were killed in this 
action, it was impoſſible for ths Britiſh army to know, 
. as they left the field to their enemy, and retreated as 
faſt as they could, Our Gazette could with no pro- 
priety give a liſt of any more killed on the fide of the 
Americans, than they acknowledge in their accounts, 
becauſe our miniſtry could have no certainty with re- 
gard to the matter of fat, General Waſhington 


fays that our men carried off their wounded, except . 


four officers and about forty ſoldiers: This he 
could not know except by one of theſe two ways, ei- 
ther by being informed by the wounded which were 
left in the field, or by computing the proportion of 
rhe wounded to the flain they had buried; and if it 


be true what our accounts have conſtantly aſſerted, 
that the proportion of wounded on our fide was al- 


ways much greater than the flain, there muſt have 


been a great number of wo:-nded carried off the field 
bythe army. It is highly probable that the accounts 
on FR ſides may not be exactly according to truth ; 


but 


extend ended to courage and braxery, z but in point of 


muck blood ſpilt, which might, bave been ſpar 
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but it may reaſonably be ſuppoſed, chat as the Ame- 
rican eannan were for a time well ſerved, and played 
with great fury upon our beſt troops, that more were 
.wounded than four officers and forty. ſoldiers. 1, Eyer 
ſince the action of Bunker's Hill, we have reaſon to 
be ſuſpicious of our Gazette accaunt. of the killed and 1 
wounded, in the ſeyeral actions which happend in 1 
America. 224 Bi 

After this action, both the — * 4 
highty commended the behaviour of their Med and 1 

en; and there were undoubtedly good reaſon for 
10 ch commendation on bath tides, ſo far as the praiſe 


morality there muſt have been, a great difference on 
the one fide or the other. Many lives were loſt, and 

had not that unhappy diſpute commenced. One can- 
not read the hiſtory of ſuch fatal zranſactions, without 
reſlecking upon the reaſons and cauſes of them; ſor 
it always implies ſome great error on one ſide, or 
perhaps on both, when ſuch hoſtile proceedings are 
purfned. In all Si Boy recorded in hiſtory, their 
cauſes and ſprings ye been derived from bad go- 
Fernment, or from bad adminiſtration of the laws and 
police of nations: The people have never; been un- 
reaſonable when goyernments have been virtuous, 
tot has it been found that ſabjeds thought. of revolt- 
ing ar rebelling till they were evidently, e Je It 
iv an eaſy matter for thoſe thar are ſupported by the th 

ſpöfs of others, to cry out againſt them as factious 

and, rebellious, but were they to change places and 
circhmſtances, it would make a great aheration.. A 
ee recorded in hiſtory haye, When they: — 
7 part 
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ricans. It ſhewed them that our army did not con- 
ſider themſelves of ſufficient force to adyenture ſouch · 
ward to Virginia, or Maryland, without the aſſiſt- 
ance of the fleet; and 1 without the aid of the 
navy, they were at preſent able to make no import: 
ant conqueſts. The conjectures concerning this pre- 
cipitate flight among parties at home was various, and 
there were few that could determine certainly, what: 
were the real cauſes thereof. The friends of the 
court and the miniſtry repreſemed this retreat of Sir. 
Henry Clinton, as a military exploit, almoſt equal to- 
that of Xenophon. and. the ten thouſand Greeks, ſo 
much famed in antient hiſtory; and it was ſaid that. 


| notbing fo great and glorious. had been performed 


ſince the beginning. of this war; That General Clin 
ton would now ſoon. bring the Americans to a. ſenfe, 
of their duty, and the war to a happy and glorious, 
concluſion.” Such was the infatuation, of the party, 
chat our greateſt loſſes were interpreted advantages; LY 
and what all the world conſidered as our diſgracę, 
was conſidered by thoſe commentators: as our 

and honour. There were others who conſidered. the. 
flight from Philadelphia in another point of view, and 
probably in its true Vows: They ſaid that our troops 
could not keep poſſeſnion of Philadelphia without giſſ· 
ing an engagement, and that the danger from ſuch a 
proceedingg would have been exceedingly. grealy 
That as they had now. no expectations of any rein- 
forcemept from Britain for a ſeaſon, and were uncer- 
tain when any might be ſent, they were under a neceſ- 
ſity to ſecure themſelyes.in the beſt manner tbey could, 
and always keep near to the ſea, where they might 
have free acceſs to their ſhips, in caſe of imminent 
danger. There had been no force ſent to Americas 
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ace the beginning of the war, that was competent 
to make a conqueſt of that continent by land; che 
troops durſt never proceed far into the cbuntry, tor 
when they advanced any diſtance from their hips, 
they were fure to meet with fuch vigorous attacks, 
as taught them the danger of the enterprize by re- 
ducing their numbers. Nothing could be more ro- 
mantic than to imagine that men would give up their 
liberties, and become ſaves, when they had health 
and ſtrength, and arms in their hands; or that they 
would tamely give up all that is dear to men without 
making all the reſiſtance they could. Three millions 
of people, upon their own ground, and in à country 
which they know and are acquainted with, will defend 
themſelves 2gainſt any quantity that can be ſent out 
of feven millions, at the diſtance of three thouſand ? 
miles, acrofs a tempeſtuous ocean, through the va- 
rious chances of winds, tides, and ſtorms. It is an 
cafy matter to form plans and make up eſtimates, upon 
Paper, to draw charts and deſcribe voyages in a ca- 
inet; but it is quite a different matter to muſter | 
troops, man fleets, and conduct them acroſs the At- 
hntic to America, What all wife impartial people 
foreſaw, from the beginning of this unhappy and 
unnatural war, the miniſtry at laſt in experience found 
and could tell, provided their pride and ambition 
would permit them, how difficult it is to carry on 
war in America. The war with France and Spain, 
While we had the coloniſts to aſſiſt us, was but play 
to this new, impolitic, and unrighteous enterprize. 
The Britiſh troops having made the beſt of their 
way during the night after this engagement, had ad- 
vanced ſo far, as rendered the purſuit impracticable, 
_ all TI to interrupt their embarkation at 
ary Sandy-Hook 
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Sandy-Hook, fruitleſs. For this reaſon General 
Waſbington detached ſome light troops to obſerve the 
motions of the enemy, and drew off the main body of 
his army to the borders of the North Rirer. The 


laſs of the coloniſts, in point of killed and wounded, 
was not great, but they loſt two good officers, who 


were much lamented: Colonel Bonner of Pennſyl- 


vania, and Major Dickenſon of Virginia, the loſs of 


whom was ſeverely felt. 

There was a cifcumſtance which happened in this en- 
gagement, which occaſioned ſome ſpeculation. both 
in America and at home, and produced different ef- 
fefts in the minds of different parties, The behaviour 
of General Lee was ſeverely cenſured by General 


Waſhington, who is alſo ſaid ro have uſed ſome very 


harſh and ſevere expreſſions, in the face of the army, 
when he met General Lee, on the retreat of his 
corps from the place of action, amounting to a direct 


charge of diſobedience of orders, want of conduct, or 
want of courage. This produced two paſſionate | 


letters from General Lee, who was now put under 
arreſt, with an anſwer from General Waſhington on 


the fame day or night of the action. A court-martial 


was inſtantly demanded, and as inſtantly appointed, 
and ſo ſpeedily carried into execution, as to be open- 
ed at Brunſwick on the fourth of July, The charges 
brought againſt General Lee were: "Eirlt, diſobedi- 

enee of orders, in not attacking the enemy upon the 
28th of June, agreeable to repeated liteon! For 
miſbehaviour before the enemy on the ſame day, by 
making an unneceſſary, diforderly, and ſhameful re- 


treat: And laſtly, for diſreſpect to the commander in 
chief, by the two letters that have been mentioned. 


The reſult of the court, after a trial which laſted dal 
the 
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8 1 
the 1ath'of Auguſt; was, the finding of General Lee 
guilty of the firſt charge; the finding him in part 
Zuilty of the ſecond, of miſbehaviour before the ene- 
my, by making an unneceſſary, and in ſome few in- 


. Nauces, a diſorderly retreat. They alſo found him 


guilty of diſreſpect to the commander in chief; and 
temenced him to be ſuſpended from any command in 
the ar mies of the United States, for the term of 12 
months. To form a juſt and true opinion of the 
juſtice of this ſentence, it would be neceflary to know 
the ſeveral particulars of the charges, with their cir- 
cumſtances as they really ſtood. According to what 
appears from General Lee's own letter, and the Ame- 


rican account of the action, it would appear that Ge. 


neral Lee either failed in obedience to command, or 
was deficient" in his uſual courage and intrepidity. 
This might probably arife from certain mechanical 
reaſons which will upon occaſions affect the molt brave 
and courageous. He had been long under ſevere 
confinement, and had been very hardly uſed; the man- 
ner of his confinement, and the want of neceſſary 
ſreſh air, and whoteſorne food, might reduce his con- 
ſtitution and affect his nerves, whereby he might per- 

reive objects of danger in a different light, from what 
he would have done in his ordinary ſtate of vigour. 
It is not improbable that he might have a real want 
of neceſſary courage for ſuch an important command 
at this time, and for fear of miſmanaging through 
raſlineſs, might through that apprehenfion be defi- 
cientin what other wife was his duty. Though in all 


this he could not be criminal, yet the operation was 


the fame in the action, as if it bad been done with de- 


ſign; and as the court were only to proceed upon 


common reaſons, according to the evidence before 
485 
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them, they were not likely to find any apology for 
an action that had a tendency to produce ſuch fatal 
conſequences. It does not appear that there was any. 
partiality in the behaviour of the court: martial, nor 
did General Lee afterwards complain of their ſen- 
tence; the neceſſity of the time required that every 
ſtep of miſconduct in officers ſhould be marked with 
e, that others might take warning, and pay 
proper regard to their duty. Tae diſcipline of free 
ſtates, in all ages, when there were virtue and vigour 
in their conſtitution, has been repreſented by hiſtory, 
as exact and ſevere; and though they have been 
zealous ſor liberty, and jealous of the rights of man. 
kind; yet they conſidered a man's engaging to per- 
form, a duty, which he either could not, or would not 
perform, a crime puniſhable by the laws: and that it 
is not inconſiſtent with liberty, to mark with diſap- 
probation, manifeſt negle& of duty, or betraying of 
truſt, The freedom of the people, in all free na- 
tions, can only be ſupported by a ſtrict adherence to 
the laws that are inſtituted for the ſupport thereof, 
To be remiſs in-executing theſe laws, is the ready 
way.to loſe liberty. If men, in forming of States, 
were ſo wiſe as to make no more articles than are ne- 
ceſſary to ſupport that freedom they want to main- 
tain, and never to turn remiſs in the adminiſtration 
of them, it would be the only thing to continue liber- 
ty and national felicity. Partiality in adminiſtering 
juſtice, is a ſure way to deſtroy freedom; this has 
been the bane of nations, and the ruin of empires. 
Strict and exact diſcipline in armies, upon principles 
of juſtice, is neceſſary to keep every one to their duty; 
but it ought at the ſame time to be conſidered, that 
no more duties ovght to be impoſed, than e 
juſtice 
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requires every man, in his ſtation or rank, to fulfil; 
To multiply duties beyond the limits of neceflity or 
juſtice, is to create tranſgreſſions by law. What is 
juſt and reaſonable is caſily perceived, and men can 
have no diſpute concerning this point, if they will 
only judge concerning others, as they would wiſh 
them to judge if the caſe was their own. But this can 
only happen when virtue is predominant, and when 
the common weal takes place of all private intereſt. 
The Britiſh army, after much fatigue and wearineſs, 
through the heat of the weather and the labour in 
the late action, arrived at the heights of Naveſink in 
the neighbourhood of Sandy- hook, on the laſt day of 
June; where they were met by the fleet under Lord 
Howe, from the Delaware, where they had been de- 
tained by calms in the river for ſome time, but had 
moſt fortunately arrived the day before the approach 
of the army, It was a very fortunate circumſtance 
tor our army, that the fleet was ſo ready to receive 
them, otherwiſe they might have been in great jeo- 
pardy, had the Americans purſued them cloſe. In 
the preceding winter, the peninſula of Sandy-hook 
had been cur off from the continent, and converted 
into an abſolute iſland by a violent breach of the ſea; 
a circumſtance then of little conſequence, but which 
might now have been fatal to our army. By the for- 
tunate arrival of the fleet, at the inſtant when its aſ- 
ſiſtance was ſo critically neceſſary, by the ability of 
the noble commander, and the extraordinary efforts 
of the ſeamen, this impediment was ſpeedily removed. 


A bridge of boats was compleated with great expedi- 


tion, and the whole army paſſed over this new channel 
on the 5th of July, and were afterwards conyeyed 19 


New-York. Neither the army nor navy as yet, knew 


the 
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the circumſtances of danger and ruin, in which they 


had been fo nearly involved. 


A French fleet of great force had now arrived on 


the coaſt, of which neither the army nor navy had 
till this time received the ſmalleſt notice. This un- 


expected event filled the minds of all the officers with 
new apprehenſions, and the dangers which they had 


lately eſcaped, appeared ſmall ro thofe which they 
now apprehended. They had as yet been maſters of 
the ſeas in that quarter, and could move where they 
pleaſed, whenever they were in danger by land; but 


now two evils ſtared rhem in the face, they were obli._. 
ged to change their poſition on the continent for the 
ſuke of having free acceſs to their ſhips, bur now the 
fleet itſelf was in danger, which greatly increaſed their 


apprehenſions. 


The danger to which our get and army were now 
expoſed, had been foreſeen and foretold by thoſe 


who were in the oppoſition in parliament, and the 


filing of the French fleet under the command of the. 
Count D*Eſtaing bad been publiſhed long before our 
miniſtry had made any proviſion againſt its opera- 


tions. Some warm repreſentations had been made 
concerning the ſupineneſs and negligence of our ad- 
miralty, in ſeveral ſpeeches in parliament, to which 


the miniſtry were unable to reply with any degree of 


fatisfation to either their friends or enemies. The. 
incapacity of our miniſtry, had as bad an effect upon 
public affairs, as if they had proceeded with a real. 
intention to ruin the nation, and chere were not. 


wanting ſome, who both ſaid as well as thought, 
that they really intended the events which happened, * 


This latter does not appear to have been the caſe. 
bar the effects of their incapacity were equally. fatal 
ro 
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ta the public intereſt, - It was little benefit to the pub 
lie to be informed, that they did not act wrong 
_ through treachery and deſign, WT they did the ſame 
things through incapacity; and would not give up 
employments and offices, which they could not diſ. 


— with ene to themſelyes, nor e to their 


1 


a e had been received. along time . before 
ling of the Toulon fleet, that it was preparing 
100 would be ready to fail in a ſhort time, yet our ad- 
miralty diſregarded. theſe notices, and ſuffered the 
* French ſquadron, under the Count D'Ellaing, to paſs 
che limits of the Mediterranean, and to carry deſtruc- 
tion to our fleet and army in North America, aud 
afterwards fire and ſword to our Weſt India iſlands. 
It was of ſmall advantage to the the nation to know, 
whether the preſent misfortunes bad happened 
through, the treachery or incapacity. of rhe; miniſtry, 
or from that fatality that had conſtantly attended all 
their meaſures. They had baniſhed, by their coun- 

Tels, all wiſe and honeſt men from the preſence of 
tber ſorereign, and were now employing him in ho- 
_liday, pageants at Spithead, to dixert the attention of 
the people from theit immediate danger, whilſt our 
colonies and foreign dependencies. were neglected,. 
gur glory ſtained, —and the, Britiſh flag. graces 
The oppoſition in parliament aſked the miniſtry, and 
With great propriety, whether it leflened che BT 
ties of the nation io know, that the pillaging of their 
coaſts during the ſummer, the alarm and terror into 


which different parts of the kingdom had been 


town, under the apprehenſion aß in raſion, together 
with the deſtruction of their commerce, and the loſs 


| ol public credit, Pr oceeded merely from the incapa- 
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litia without arms, and ſending them to be encamped 
without tents or field equipage, ſprung from the ſame 
cauſe? Dut to which ever cauſe the foregoing in- 
ſtances may be attributed; no doubt, ſaid they, can 
be entertained, that it was the moſt thorough convic- 


reſcript, the dangerous meaſure on which it was 


thing leſs than ſuch conviction, could have embolden- 
ed thoſe nations to venture upon ſuch a conduct, nor 


vote of credit to a miniſtry, who were always laſt to 


be ſo inſenſible of the ſudden emergencies to which 
ſuch a ſeaſon as the preſent was liable, that when 
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city ot the miniſters? Or that the calling out of a mi- 


tion of their incapacity, which produced the French 


founded, and the inſult and contumely which the Bri- 
tiſh flag has undergone in the ports of Spain. No- 


could any other poſſible direction of the affairs of 
Great Nins, e dran 41 it ſuch inſult a in- 


Jury 
They aſked, if any man in his Cakes could: gite a 


learn what they ſhould be firſt to xnow? Who could 


the account arrived of à tranſaction, »which every 
body expected, and which they ſhould bave long 
ſince guarded againſt, only one of them was to be 
found, and the reſt were ſo diſperſed in the courſe 
of cheir pleaſures, that a ſufſicient number of them 
could not be procured, for holding a council, untilthe 
hour of debate and determination was loſt. Thus 
had we loſt that advantage of the wind, which its 
known and natural courſe in the month of April a- 
forded ; and now ſee our fleet embayed at Portſ- 
mouth, 0 likely to continue there, from:its having 
a8 naturally and- nen, taken N oppoſite di- 


N nn 'Who & 


trayed ; treachery and corruption 
other, to fee which ſhould firſt effect her downfall and 
diſgrace. The miniſters ſaid they were confident, 
that if the gentlemen on the other fide were acquaint- 
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Who then, they ſaid, could truſt ſuch midiſters lor 
as. it eren poſſible 10 effimate their . guilt 2 Was 
there any thing more wanting, to: cal that fatal cha. 
racer of their adminiſtration, which carried no other 

diſtinction, than the re and ſucceſſive circum- 
ſtances of ruin, in which they had involved their 
country? Rut it ſeemed, that the diſgrace of a Bur. 
goyne was to be atoned by the deſtruction of a 
Howe; and the want of information relative to the 
union of France and America, to be compenſated by 
the ignorance. of D*Eſtaing's failing and deſtination. 
A gentleman of diſtinction, on that fide, ended his 
ſpeech with eager exclamation 2-Whither is che ſpirit 
of England fled! Where is the wiſdom that uſed to 
peryade her councils! Where are the terrors gone, 
with which ſhe was-wont io fill the boſoms of thoſe 
who: dared to inſult her! Britain, he feared; was be- 
vied with each 


ed with the preparations that had been made, and 
the effectual care taken to protect this country from 


_ invaſion, they would not ſo raſhly condemn them for 
trenchery ; nor charge them fo haſtily with incapa- 


city. The utmoſt exertions had been uſed, as well 
with reſpett tothe navy, as to every other mode of 
preparution and defence. And though no fleet had 


yet failed io oppoſe che Toulon ſquadron, that was 


properly to be attributed to the advantage of ſupply 


which the French derived from their regiſtet, and 


which àt all times enabled them to man out a fleet 


ſooner than we could; but it by no means afforded 
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any juſt ground for the repeated charges of ineapa- 
city made againſt rhe miniſters, They beſides inſiſt - 
ed, that in the prefer circumſtances of danger to 
which the nation was <tpoſed, under the immediate 
threat and apprehenfion of an invaſion, it would have 
been highly imprudent and unwiſe to have weakened 
the home defence, by any detachment from the 
Grand Fleet, until ſuch a force was provided, as 
would have been adequate to the different ſervices. 
And ff it had been otherwiſe, ' and chat detachments 
could have deen ſpared, fl they contended, 
that it would not have been fitting ro ſend out a ſqua- 
dton to oppoſe D'Eftaing, without ſome clue for its 
guidance in meeting him, which could not be obtain- 
bo op ſome light was thrown on his deſtination or 
ect. It was hoped, that if D'Eſtaing was bound 
to North America, Lord Howe would be able to uſe 
ſuch means of defence, as would prevent any imme- 
diate conſequence of moment; but in the worlt that 
could happen, Admiral Byron, with the fleet now 
under his orders at Portſmourh, would arrive in time 
on the coaſt, to take full vengeance for inſult, 
that was offered, * _ ; 
The American miniſter acknowledges, that appear” | 
ances were againft the miniſtry ; but appearances 
were not to juſtify a condemnation. a full enquiry 
into the circumſtances might place their caſe i in a ay, 
different light, For his part he was ready to meet. 
etery ſcrutiny, and wiltied puniſtitticht to an where 
it was deſerved. When the diſpatches arrived, be 
took the ſpeedieſt means to convene the winilters - 
from the country, where ſome of them then wers. 
no from the time of their arrival; the greateſt ex- 
i: 
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pedition had been uſed by him, in ſending the orders 
of council to the proper officers at Spithead; bus mif- 
fortunes were not always to be avoided, He hoped, 
he wiſhed: heartily that our affairs might have a 
happier turn. The painful pre-eminence of office he 
faid, was at ſuch a time, little to be envied: and for 
his part, if any gentleman of talents, and inclination 
to ſerve his country, wiſhed to come into his place, he 
was ready to reſign it. This ſpeech of the miniſter 

agreed but ill wich what had been confidently aſſert · 
4 ſome ſhort time before, concerning the ſtate of the 


navy; for if they durſt not venture to ſend as many 
ſhips as were ſufficient to prevent ihe Toulon ſqua · 


dron from failing to America, for fear of an attack 
upon our own coaſt, it was plain that our navy, in 
ie eſteem of the miniſtry themſelves, was not fit to 


combat the fleets of France and Spain: This was an 


obſervation that could not N the notice of thoſe 


k Tp, the minority. 
Whatever were the cauſes of the miſmanagement 


af this time, it is manifeſt that worſe meaſures could 
not have been purſued; for had the French fleet not 
been prevented by ſtorms, more than by the wiſdom 


of the miniſtry, both our fleet and army had been 
Expoſed to the greateſt danger, if not totally deſtroy- 


ed.. Though the miniſtry were informed-in the month 


of February, of the number of ſhips that compoſed 


the "Toulon ſquadron, of the arrival of Count D'Eſ- 


taing, and of the day on which he intended to ſail; 
. ahd alſo knew that he did ſail on the 13th of April, 
| yet "our fleet continued lying at Spithead till the latter 


Y 5 end of May; ; nor was a ſingle meaſure taken to pre- 
3 vent the dreadful effects which were to be expected. 
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from this formidable ſquadron; The firſt Lord ol the 
Admiralty had; upon the 20th of November, laſt year, 
informed the/public,-thar there were forty-two ſhips 
of the line fit for ſervice, of which' thirty-five might 
put to ſea at an hour's warning, and the remaining 
ſeven would be ready in a fortnight; yet when the 
ſervice of theſe ſhips was required, the firſt Lord of 
the Admiralty was found not worthy to be depended 


upon. Though vaſt ſums of money had been grant- 


ed beyond all example in any former war, yet when 
there was occaſion for action, our fleets were always 
in want of ſome one thing or other. Sometimes they 


wanted men, ſometimes rigging, at other times ſmall 


beer; ſo that one delay always e e 
when their ſervice was required. 

Our army had not well . at „ dy Hook; 
when they Teceived the intelligence, from ſome of 


Lord Howe's cruizers, that àa new enemy had ap- 


peared on the coaſt of America. Lord Howe had 
received information on which he could depend, that 
Count D'Eſtaing was ſeen off the coaſt of Virginia, 
with a fleet of twelve or thirteen fail of the line of 
battle ſhips. It was fortunate for our fleet and army 
that this fleet did not come ſo far as the Delaware, 
before our fleet was failed to New York, otherwiſe 


it might have been in the power of D*Eſtaing to have 


deſtroyed the whole ; or had he met the tranſports 
in their | paſſage as they were encumbred, and only 


under the convoy of two ſhips'of the line and {ome 


frigates, the conſequence is obvious. The ſtate of 


the army, as well as that of the fleet, would have 
been deplorable, and the loſs of the latter would have 


iſſued in the loſs of the former; for as the army 


could 
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could not then, by any poſſible means, have pur 


ſued its way to New Yorks and would have been 


encloſed on the one fide by the American army, and 
on the other by the French fleet, cut off from all ſup 
ply; and proviſion,: and deſtitute af every reſource; 
the conſequence mult have been, that they muſt have 
either all'periſhed; or have ſurrendered as General 
Burgoyne did at Saratoga. The badneſs af the weas 


ther, more than the wiſdom of our miniſtry, ſaved our 


army and fleet; for by various ſtorms Count DEſtaing 
was ſo interrupted in his voyage, that he did not ar. 


rive ſo ſoon as he might have done, provided the 


weather had continued fas ourable and the wind fair: 
And after all his interruptions, had he directed his 
courſe directly to New. York inſtead, of- Cheſapeak 
Bay, the conſequence to our fleet and army wonld 
have been much the ſame; for he would have 
come upon both in a ſhattered condition, entangled 
with laying, or paſſing the bridge at Sandy Hock. In 
either of which eircumſtances, deſtruction muſt have 


deen the conſequence, and the event of ſuch a- na» 


ture and magnitude, as had not been experienced in 


any late ages. To Britain it muſt have been fatal, 2 


her army, upon which ſhe had ſpent immenſe ſums, 
and her fleet, upon which ſhe depended: for the pre. 
1leryation of her weſtern dominion, would have been 
no more. But the principal object DEſtaing had in 
view, was to ſurprize our fleet in the Delaware, and 
to encloſe our army in Philadelphia; whereby he ima 


_. gined he would gain the ſame point, which, if he had 
. known, and purſued his courſe, he might have more 


er en 950 n to New York. A more 
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remarkable and ſignal eſcape and — is not 
ho - to be pointed ouun. 

Though tlie degree of the danger: Was » lelencd by 
the favour of providence, it Was not immediately al- 
together removed. A heavy cloud as yet hung over 
both the fleet aud army, aud how it would burſt and 
diſpel, was as yet altogether uncertain. It required 
great forecaſt to perceive in what manner the French 
would proceed, or to underſtand whether it was poſ- 
fible for them to effect with their great ſhips, what 

only could be ruinous to our fleet. Upon the fourth 
day after the account was received of his arrival on 
the coaſt, and ſubſequent advice of his having anchor. 
ed at the Delaware, D*Eſtaing appeared ſaddenly and 
unexpeAedly in fighr of the Britiſh fleet at Sandy- 
Hook. He had a great force, and as yet in good 
condition, conſiſting of twelve ſhips of the line and 
three frigates of ſuperior ſize. Among the firſt there 
were ſome ſhips of great force and weight of metal; 
one carrying go, another go, and fix carrying 74 guns 
each; and the ſpuadren was ſaid to have eleven thou 
land men on board; On the other fide the Britiſh. 
fleet under Lord Howe, conſiſted of fix 64 gun ſhips, 
three of 30, and two of forty guns, with ſome fri- 
gates and loops. Moſt of the line of battle ſhips be- 
longing to Lord Howe had been long at ſea, and 
were on that account in a very indifferent condition, 


and were wretchedly manned. The principal ba. 


lance to theſe diſadvantages, and which was the moſt 
eſſential remedy for the ſeveral other evils that were 


attendant on our fleet, was the ſuperior abilities of * 
their commander, and the excellency of their other 


officers, + It would be difficult to find in all Europa? 


ener * 0 ſea - officer as Lord Howe, or fuck = 


aſliitants | 
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aſſiſtants as thoſe inferior officers that were under him. 
He had a conſummate knowledge in naval atchieve- 
ments, and underſtood almoſt every poſſible circum. 
ſtance that might happen in ſuch a critical ſituation, 
He provided àgainſt all the evils that might happen, 
as much as his circumſtances and the force under his 
command would permit. His Preparations were 
maſterly and judicious, and his ſucceſs in the ead, 
anſwerable to the wiſdom of his conduct. There was 
one thing much in fayour of Lord Howe: He was 
in poſſeſſion of Sandy Hook and the harbour, the en- 
trance of which is covered by a bar, and from whence 
the inlet paſſes to New-York. To force this paſſage 
was not an eaſy taſk, though it is believed that 
D'Eſtaing intended to make the grand attack at this 
point, force the paſſage, and attack the Engliſh fleet 
in the harbour. Had this been ſpeedily executed, the 
ruin of our fleet would have been inevitable; for tho 
Lord Howe had made every poſſible preparation for 
defence that the time would admit of, yet from the 
wind's blowing contrary, and many other unavoide 
able accidents, the ſhips. were not arrived in their 
reſpective ſtations, and ſituations of defence; nor had 
there as yet been time to chooſe thoſe fituations 
with that judgment, which was afterwards exerciſed 
when the French fleet appeared without Sandy Hook. 
In theſe circumſtances, had D*Eſtaing puſhed the ad- 
vantages ariſing from the ſurprize, and paſſed the bar 
directly, and made his attack, neither the advantages 
of ſituation nor any eminence of ability or valour on 
the one fide, could have been ſufficient to have coun- 
teracted the vaſt ſuperiority of force on the other. 
The engagement, would have undoubtedly been 
” - dreadful, and probably in chat reſpect, might have 
been 
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3 been a ſingular phznomenon, unknown in naval hiſ- 

p tory 3 but the greateſt degree of human valour muſt 

y require a proportional degree of Atcugih, to rome 
its operations effeftaal. 

It has been diſputed, whether or not it wie __ 
ticable for the large veſſels, under the command of 
D*Eſtaing ro paſs through the traits and over the bar. 

Some are of opinion that this miglit have been done; 
and performed with prudenee. Others affirm tliat i 
was altogether impractieable, and could not be done 
without expoſing the large ſhips to certain ruin and 
deſtruction. If this latter was the caſe, ir would ap- 
pear that our fleet, after it came within the Hook, 
was not in ſo great a danger as has been repfeſented. 
But if the other opinion be true, it muſt be allowed, 
khat the irreſolution or want of knowledge of the 
French admiral, were the principal things that faved 
the fleet and army. Had this French commander 
been poſſeſſed of ſuch a fpirit of enterprize as to have 
made this attempt, and ſucceeded,” Great Britain 
would have received ſuch a blow as the had not expe- 
rienced ſor ſome ages paſt. Lord Howe had no 
force ſuſſieient to combat fuch ſuperiority of men and 
metal; and no timely proviſion had been made for his 
aſſiſtance by the Aa at home. It was' for 
this reaſon, armes by by ſome, that the miniſtry in- 
ended to make a Facrifice of this noble commander, 
to their party pique and political revenge. Whats 
ever may have been rhe real cauſe of their conduct, 3 
there was ſufficient reaſons to draw ſuch inferences * 
cherefrom. —=x 
There was a ee zeal prevailed at this time 
in che fleet and army, to give the French a warm re- 
Oo o ception. 
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ception. All ranks and degrees endeavoured to 
excel one another in readineſs to aſſiſt in all enter- 
prizes neceſſary for making a noble reſiſtance. A 
thouſand volunteers were immediately diſpatched 
from the tranſports to the fleet. The remainder of 
the, crews could not reſtrain their indignation, at be- 
ing left behind, and uſed every poſſible mean, by hi- 
ding the mſelves in the boats, to eſcape aboard the 
men of war; ſo that the agents could, it is ſaid, 
| ſcarcely beer by force as many hands as were ſuff 
cient to keep watch in their. 'TeſpeCiye. ſhips. The 
| maſters and mates of the merchantmen and traders at 
New York, ſolicited employment with great earneſt- 


neſs, and took their ſtations at the guns, with the 


common failors. , Others hazarded every thing, by 
putting to ſea in light veſlels, to watch the motions 
of the enemy, and perform other neceſſary ſervices. 

One man in particular, with an uncommon diſinter- 
eſtedneſs and gallantry, went beyond any thing almoſt 
recorded i in hiſtory; he offered to convert his veſſel, in 
which his whole hope and fortune lay, into a fire- 


hip, to be conducted by himſelf, and refuſed with 


ſcorn, every propoſal of indemnification or reward. 
It is a great pity to employ Britiſh ſailors in any cauſe 
except What has a true moral baſis, and which may 
be. vindicated upon the pureſt principles of truth; 
Nen as they are not ready to enquire into the reaſons 
or cauſes for which they are led on to action, it is 
* to miſlead them. When danger is in view they 
"diſregard it, and court enterprize with an uncommon 
zeal, without ever enquiring concerning either the 
Principles or end of their proceeding. Tho“ many 
of them arc preſſed into the ſervice againſt their will, 


yet 
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yet when once they are under command, they will 
fight as they are ordered without ſo much as thinking | 
about the cauſes or reaſons of the war. 
This fit of military enthuſiaſm ſpread through all 
branches of the war department, and the ſoldiers 
emulated the ſailors in deſire to be led on to action. 
The light infantry and grenadiers, who were not 
well recovered: from their wounds and fatigue, con- 
tended with ſuch eagerneſs to ſerve on board the men 
of war as marines, that the point of - honour was 
obliged to be decided by lots. The ' bravery and 
magnanimity diſplayed on this occaſion, deſcribed the 
national character of both men and officers, and does 
great honour to their country. Two things at this 
time contributed much to this readineſs for enter- 
prize in both the navy and army: The firſt was, the 
popularity of the noble commander, and the confi- 
denee founded on his great abilities; and the ſecond 
was, that antipathy which generally prevails. in the 
minds of Britiſh ſoldiers and ſailors, againſt the 
French, who now, as they thought, had unjuſtly in- 
terfered in the preſent war. As to the principles or 
reaſons of the war, the greateſt part, as is always the 
caſe, had never in the leaſt confidered them: the go-— 
vernment had ſettled that point, and they accounted 
it their buſineſs to obey. The officers in general, 
like other ſoldiers of fortune, were only fighting for 
themſelves, with a view to preferment; and their 
eagerneſs for action proceeded more from a defire of 
ſignalizing themſelves as ſoldiers of the miniſtry, to 
obtain in their turn an exaltation of place and emo- 
lument, than from any ideas they had of the morality 
of the war, or its — utility, 


The 
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The French fleet continued at * in the ſitua- 
tion already mentioned, taking in water and proviſion 
for eleven days. D'Eſtaing knew well that as he 
had not profited of the firſt opportunity that was pre- 
| fented to him, that any attempt made by bis fleet, 

_ after all the preparations on the other fide had been 
complaated, and the judicious potions of the Britiſh 
admiral were fully finiſhed, wotdd have been ineffec- 
tual and hazardous, and perhaps ruinous to his fleet; 


he there ſore deſiſted from the attempt. The Britiſh 


ſeamen were now under great agitations: the mixed 
paſſions of grief and indignation wrought wonderfully 
in their minds, and appeared manifeſtly in their coun- 

tenances. They now faw themfelves ſhut up by a 


French fleet, and endured the mortification of ſeeing 


a Britiſh ſquadron inſulted in their own harbour, and 


the French flag flying in triumph without. What 


greatly added to their chagrin was, that they beheld 
every day veftels under Engliſh colours, who were 
ignorant of the ſituation of affairs at Sandy Hook, 
taken under their eye by the enemy. They looked 
out every hour with the utmoſt anxiety, and in the 
moſt eager expectation for the arrival of Byron's 
fquadron. This was an unufual ſituation to a Bri 
ſquadron, and not eaſily endured by officers and men, 


who had been accuſtomed to triumph ſo, frequently, 


over the French fleets, wherever they met them, 


We may eafily conceive that it would raiſe ſevere © 


ſienſations inthe breaſts of the Britiſh ſeamen, to be 
cooped up in a harbvur, only to be witneffes of the 
capture of the ſhips-of their own nation, and to bear 
the inſults of the French fleet, riding 1 Tk 
| | PEN Lou dog off 45 19 
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fore their Parts without daring ta go out to attack 
bes, 
N On the 22d of July D'Eftaing's fleet appeared 
under way, and as the wind was favourable and the 
ſpring tides at the higheſt, the water having riſen that 
afternoon thirty feet on the bar, it was expected that 
he intended to carry his tkreatening into execution, 
and to try the experiment of pafling the bar to attack 
our fleet in the harbour; and that, that day would 
have afforded one of the hotteſt engagements, and 
the moſt deſperate action that had ever been foughe 
between the. two rival nations. Every thicg was at 
ſtake -on the fide of Britain. If the naval force was 
deſtroyed, the vaſt fleets of tranſports and victuallers, 
with the army, muſt have fallen along with it; for the 
conflict cauld not have ended without victory or ruin. 
The French admiral conſidered the attempt to be 
too dangerous, and deſiſted from this undertaking. 
He directed his courſe another way, and was out of py 
ſight in a few hours. 5 
It was a happy circumſtance for Britain, chat ths * 
French admiral went off at this time: His ſtay at 
Sandy Hook was extremely critical, and nothing 
could have been more fortunate than his departure at 
the very time he went away. For if Admiral Byron's" 
fleet had arrived in the ſhattered condition in which 
it at laſt arrived at New York, it muſt have fallen a 
defenceleſs prey into the bands of D'Eſtaing's ſqua- 
dron, which would have been a loſs moſt ſeverely 
felt, Byron's ſquadron is ſaid to have been in many” 
reſpects badly equipped and provided; and in this 
feeble ſituation ir had the misfortune of meeting with 
vouſual ſtormy weather for the ſeaſon ; and being ſe- 
parated 
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redious paſſage, arrived ſcattered, broken, ſickly. 
diſmaſted, or otherwiſe damaged, in various degrees 
of diſtreſs, upon different and remote parts of the 
coaſt of America. Providence, though it had not 
faroured our ſquadron with an agreeable paſſage, had 
compenſated the danger it was in, by preſerving it 
from the hands of our enemies; and though the loſs 
by the ſtorm was conſiderable, yet none of the fleet 
had as yet fallen into the hands of the French, which 
afforded this ſatisfaction, that the enemy had not been 
Wannen by our loſs on this occaſion. 

Lord Howe was ſtill in an uneaſy ſituation: His 
gert was not ſufficiently powerful to reſiſt that of 
PD'Eſtaing in the open ſea, and he had the mortifica- 
tion to find himſelf ſtill in jeopardy, ſhould the French 
fleet return, before he was favoured with a reinforce- 
ment. It was, howeyer,. a fortunate - circumſtance, 
that on the zoth of July, the Renown of 50 guns 

from the Weſt Indies, the Raiſonable zad Centurion 
bf 64 and 50, from Halifax, and the Cornwall, a 74 
gun ſhip, of Admiral Byron's ſquadron, all arrived 
 finglyatSandy Hook. It is eaſy to conceive what an 
agreeable ſight this was, both to the army and navy, 
who were in an uneaſy ſuſpence, both with regard to 
the intentions of the French ſquadron, and what was 
heſt to be done on that occaſion. Though our fleet 
was ſtill inferior to that of the French, yet it was a for- 
tunate.circumſtance that the Cornwall was in better 
condition than any of the reſt of the fleet, becauſe 
L.ord Howe had no ſhips of equal force, to combat 
the large veſſels of the fleet of D'Eſtaing. This cir- 


e of the arrival of ſo many ſhips, raiſed the 


ſpirits 
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ſpirits. of our men, and rendered them all eager for 
fighting; but the project of the French Admiral was 
as yet a ſecret, and our force was ſtill too much in- 
ferior to riſque a battle in the open ſea. By what 
means this ſcheme of the French failed is as yet à ſe- 
cret: It would appear that the miniſtry of France, in 
concert with the commiſſioners from the colonies; had 
formed a very rational plan of operation, which could 
not have miſſed of its intended effect, under the ma- 
nagement of a ſkilful and intrepid commander. 
D*Eſtaing appears to have miſmanaged the execution 
of this plan, for want of judgment, and not fot want 
of courage. The ſeveral ſteps which he took upon 
this occaſion were erroneous, and his conduct was 
fraught with folly and incapacity. Had he puſhed on 
his meaſures with vigour, as ſoon as he approached, 
he could not have tailed of ſucceſs, but his lingering 
without the bar for ſo long a time, was een « 
imprudent, and void of wiſdom, 0 

The failure of this excellently contrived ſcheme, 
which had been founded in great wiſdom, by the 
French miniſtry,” and the American deputies, at Paris, 
for the ſurprize of the Britiſh fleet and army, either 
on the Delaware or its borders, obliged the com- 
mander to take new meaſures. He now fixed upou 
Rhode Ifland, as a place that would admit the: mutual 
and joint operation of his new allies by ſea and land. 
This ſeems to have been the motive which determined 
D' Eſtaing to depart from Sandy Hook; and for this 
purpoſe General Sullivan aſſembled a number of 
troops in the neighbourhood of Providence, for ati 
invaſion of the iſland on its north end, from the cou- 
tinent; whilſt D'Eſtaing was to enter the harbour of 
Newport, 
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"INTO near its ſouthern extremity, and after de- 
ſtroying the ſhipping, by a powerful aſſault on the 
works facing the ſea, to place the Britiſn forces be- 
tween two, fires. On the 2 5th of July the French 
fleet blocked up, ot entered the ſeveral inlets, between 
which Rhode Iſland, and its adjoining leflet iſlands, 
are encloſed, and which form a communication, more 
or leſs navigable in the different. branches, between 
dhe open ſea and the back cominent. The main body 
. caſt anchor without Brenton's Lodge; about five 
miles from Newport; two of their line of battle 
mips ran up to the Naraganſet paſſage and anchored 
off the north end of the iſland of Cotianicut, where 
hey were ſhut up ſeveral days from rejoining the 
fleet, by contrary winds; while fome of their frigates, 
entering the 8econnet W occaſioned the blow- 
ing up the King-Fiſber ſloop and two armed pallics, 
- -which could not other wiſe afoid . into the hands 
of their enemy. F * Huna 
Major-General Sir Roben Pigot, who- eiindiided 
the Britiſh forces, took every meaſure in the power 
of a brave and experienced officer; that could tend to 
vigorous and moſt obſtinate defence. The troops, 
artillety, and cattle, were immediately conveyed from 
the iſland of Conanicut; the troops at the out · poſts 
of Rhode: Iſland were in conſtant readineſs, at the 
firſt: ſignal, to join the main body; the works to the 
ſea were ſtrengtheged by every poſſible mean, and 
the ſeamen belonging to the veſſels that were deſtroy- 
ad, as well as thoſe that could be ſpared from others, 


were called to their favourite occupation, by ſerving 
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The tranſports (which muſt otherwiſe, have fallen 
ito the enemy's bands) were ſunk in different parts 
of thoſe channels and paſſages, which: might have 
afforded them an opportunity of attacking the works 
with q Huh The royal frigates were removed 
28 far from danger as poſſible ; but as their loſs and 
deſtruction were inevitable, in the proſecutidn of the 
enemy's deſigh, they were diſmantled of their artil- 
Jery and ſtores; and the neceſſary meaſures taken for 
ſecuring the latter part bf the alterhadive, Two op- 

oſite bays,-in the inlets on the taſtern' and weſtern 

des of. the iſſand, compreſs it ſo much, 4s to form a 

ind of iſthmüs, by which the Toutherh end, that 
Ipreads into the ocean, is connected with the main 
Dody. The t6wn' of Newport is juſt within this 
peninſula, and facing the ifland of Conanicut ; the 
Ipace between both forming a Bay, which includes or 
forms the harbour. The inlet to the harbour from 
the ſea, called the Middle Channel, is narrow, and 
encloſed by Brenton's Point, and the appoſite point 
of Conanicut, which forms the ſourhefn extremities 
ok both lands; A bat of high grounds, Which crof. 
Tes the iſthmus from channel to channel above New- 
Port, was ſtrongly covered with lines, redoubts, and 
artillery : {6 that the pefiinſala might be conſidered as 
a garriſon, diſtinc from the reſt of the iſland, and 
under che protection of a ſuperior naval force; might 
in a [How meaſure defy any attempts from the fiorth- 
ern fide, ſuppoſing that an enemy had made good its 
landing in ſuch circumſtances. But the enemy being 
maſters of the ſea, rendered the taſk of defence, under 
the appfchenlion of an attack on both ſides ar the 
fame time, exceedingly arduous. The commander 
had howe yer, juſt before, received a reinforcement = 
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of fire battalions ; ; the-1poops were in excellent con · 
dition and ſpizitz and the body of ſeamen, bath, with * 


reſpect to labour and ue, WFTE: no ſmall addition 


to their means of reſiſtance. 

The force deſtined, againſt them by aud, d Was not 
fo co ſiderable as their information had led them to 
Abe buſineſs on that fide, ſeems to have 
been committed moſtly, if not entirely, to the north. 
ern colonies, who were thoſe immediately concerned 
in the event. General Sullivan is, however, faid to 
haye aſſembled about 10,000 men, of whom, at leaſt, 


half were compoſed of volunteers from New England 


and Connecticut. As the S of the French 
feet were regulated by thoſe of the army on the land, 
they continued inactive, until Sullivan was in condi- 
tion to paſs over from the continent to the north end 


of the iſland. On the dh of Auguſt, finding that 


meaſure in forwardneſs, and the wind being fayour- 
able, they entered the harbour under an eaſy ſail, 


cannonading the ton and batteries as they paſſed, 
receiving their ſire without any material effect on 
either ſide. They anchored above the town, be- 
tween Goat-Iſland and Conanicut, but rather nearer 


to the latter, on which both the French and Ame- 


ricans had parties for ſome days. When it was diſ- 
covered that the enemy intended to enter the har- 
bour, our commanders were thrown into the utmoſt 
. confuſion: They found it out of their power to pre- 

ſerve his majeſty's ſhips that were in that ſtation, and 


it was à great mortification to ſet fire to veſſels that 


vere ſo necæſſary i thoſe parts, and of which they 
were likely 


be in ſo much need, for the purpoſes 
to themſelyes and the land forces. 


of war, and 


* were, 3 — to make a virtue of 


neceſſity, 
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veceſity, aud to burn the Orphens, Lark; Juno, and 


Aber frigates, 'and' {50d After to Gnk the” Flora 
and Falcon. Our people: were now obliged to pur- 


ſue the meaſures which they had boaſted they had 


driven the coloniſts to obſerve, and they found at this 
time the poignant inflaence of that reflection, do as 
you would be done by. Some of theſe officers and 
their crews had been engaged in burning expeditions 
in ſeveral parts of the coaſts of America; but the 
ſweetneſs of the application was now brought home 
to themſelyes, and they began to feel the full force 
of their dun practice, turned againſt them, aggrava- 
ted with the grievous reflection, that they now ſaf- 
fered no more than they well deſerved. The loſs of 
theſe frigates were at home conſidered as only a tri- 
fling matter, and the miniſtry and their friends, affect- 
ed to bear it in a very ſtoical manner. It was at the 
fame time ſufficiently manifeſt that they felt ſeverely 
the preſent difaſter, though they ſpoke lightly there- 
of, and wanted to have it otherwiſe believed. When 
Lord Howe received the news of the danger Rhode - 
Iſland was in, from the French fleet and the Ame- 
rican troops, he was much perplexed what meaſures 
to take. His ſquadron, notwithſtanding the late re- 
inforcements, was in many reſpects inferior to thai of 
D'Eſtaing. The difference in point of number of 
ſhips was little, but there was a great difference with 
- reſpe&'to the number of men and the weight of me- 
tal. It was dangerous to hazard an engagement in 
' theſe circumſtances, aud without doing it, there: was 


no hope of faving the iſland. The admiral was, how- 


ever, determined to attempt every thing which re- 
ſolution, under the government of reaſon and wiſe 

Ihr 6 could _ and — the caſe was dif- 

ficult 


— 
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geult ad Bazafdohzs be did not deſpair of giving ſuch 
relief to the iſland, as would at leaſt, render it an ar- 
duous enterprize. for the French to carry their deſigns 

into execution. He ſtudied all the collateral advan- 
tages that might be obtained to render his ſucceſs 
Probable, and endeayoured' to balance the ſuperio- 
rity of the enemy with faperior | {kill and activity. He 
was indeed ſuperior, in point of number of ſhips, to 
the French admiral, fox his ſquadron now conſiſted of 
one 74, ſeven 64. and five 50 gun ſhips, beſides ſeve- 
ral frigates 3, but the difference, in other reſpects, was 


manifeſt from the rates of the ſhips, the number of 


men, and the weight of metal. But every experiment 
that had the ſmalleſt degree of probability of ſucceſs 
on its fide, was now to be tried, and he | was, deter- 
mined that nothing ſhould, be neglected that Was in 
his power to perform. The narrows, in which the 
French ſquadron was now involved, gave ſome turns 
- of advantage, and the ignorance of the French ma- 
riners, with regard to the inlets and paſſages, afford- 
ed ſtill a ſtronger evpectation that the large ſhips 


might be entangled in ſuch a manner as not to be of 


greater ſervice than lighter veſſels. Lord Howe had 


received advice that the French ſquadron were ſepa- 


rated, and ſome of them involved in the channel, and 
the bulk of them lying without, afforded ſome reaſon 
to hope that he might bring on an engagement upon 
more equal terms than could have been expected. 


lu the midſt of all the preparations and eagerneſs 


for action, there were ſeveral unavoidable interrup- 
tions which came in the way, that he couid not reach 
- Rhode Iſland till the month of Auguſt, the day after 
the French fleet had entered ihe harbour. From the 
ſitdation in which the French fleet now lay, he was 


enabled 
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enabled to kebpaagaimoabitiont ul General Pigor; 
but this was but indifferent! conſolation, as the reſult 
was, that under the preſent dircumſtance, the afford- 
ing him any eſſential relief was wholly impracticable. 
Information of chis ſort was really worfe thun none 
at all, for it was ready to diſpirit the men upon land, 
and gave them reaſon to conjecture that matters were 
really worſe than they were. It muſt be allowed that 
the ſituation of both our fleet and army was ſtill ex- 
ceedingly critical, and the wiſeſt officers:amongft 
them could but promite little upon the head of any 
effort that they ſhould make on this occaſion. The 
circumſtances of both parties were ſuddenly altered 
by the change of the wind to the north eaſt, upon 
the following day, when the French admiral ſtood out 
to ſea with his whole fleet, thoſe in the paſſage of 
Naraganſet as well as thoſe in the port. Lord Howe 
very juſtly conſidered the weather gage too great an 
advantage to be added to the ſuperior force of the 
enemy, and contended for that object with all the 
{kill and judgment worthy of an able and experienced 
ſea officer. I he French admiral, notwithſtanding the 
ſuperiority! of his force, was as earneſt to preſerve 
this: advantage, as the Engliſh Was to gain it. This 
trial of-ſkill in ſea operations preyented an engage- 
ment for all that day; but the wind on the following 
day continuing adverſe to the deſigus of Lord Howe, 
he determined to make the beſt of the preſent cir- 
cumſtances, and to engage the enemy; forming the 
line in ſuch a manner as to be joined by three fire - 
ſuips, Which were under the tow, of as many 
ſrigates. All the preparations for this reſo- 
lute: engagement, and the whole: deſign, were 
fruſtrated by a violent ſtorm that now aroſe; which 

made | 
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made the warriors glad to lay aſide the thoughts of a 
battle for the preſent, and apply their utmoſt care and 
diligence to preſerve themſelves and their fps from 
being ſwallowed | up in the midſt of the tempeſtuous 
billows. _ Aſtrong gale of wind, which gradually in. 
creaſed to a tempeſt, Tad continued for forty-eight 
hours, not only pur off the engagement by ſeparating 
the fleets, for the preſent, but ſhattered them in ſuch 
a manner, and cauſed ſo much damage on both ſides, 


as rendered an engagement, for ſome time, imprac- 
ticable. Some people of a particular way of thinking, 
Were ready to obſerve, that the providence which 
raiſed this ſtorm, was more tayourable to our fleet, 


than the merits of the cauſe it was engaged in deſerr. 
ed, and that Lord Howe, who in his own heart did 


not approve of the war, but was merely influenced 
by a point of honour, ought to have acknowledged 


the hand of providence, and given up the purſuit of a 
cauſe which his conſcience diſapproved. tt is moſt 


probable, had an engagement happened. that our 
Reer muſt have ſuffered a defeat, which would have 
been of direful conſequence to the army, and alſo to 
the whole nation. The ſtorm was one of thoſe acci. 


- 


dents, that was violent in the operation, but falutary 
in its effects, and in all appearance was the inſtrument 
of {0s our fleet. 

. Both fleets ſuffered greatly in this tempeſt ; the 
French, felt it ſeverely, baving two of their capital 
flups, diſmaſted, and others much ſhattered. We 


are informed, by our accounts of this tempeſt, that 
ſome unto ward fituations, and unuſual circumſtances 


: were produced DI, this conflict of the elements: That 


= the Languedoc of go guns, the French admiral's own 


ip had loſt her U and was met in that condition 
| by 
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py the Renown, Captain Dawſon, on the evening of 
the 13th, who attacked her with ſuch fury, as well 
as judgment and advantage, that no doubt could have 
been entertained of che event if the day-light had 
continued: But the darkneſs of the night, and treſh- 
neſs of the gale, whoſe violence was not yet ceaſed; 
compelled Capt. Dawſon to give over the attack, 
after he had poured ſeveral broadſides into her, and 
had, befides other apparent damage, ſhot away her 
rudder. He is, however; faid to have laid to; all the 
night, as clofely as poflible, with an intention to renew 
the attack in the morning ; but the appearance of 
fix French men of war, by whom he was chaced at 
day-light, and who were fappoſed to be led that way 
dy the noiſe of the firing, put an end to Dawſon's 
hope, and relieved the French admiral from his urgent 
diſtreſs. This matter is differently related by ſome - 
who pretend to know this affair. The Renowa was 
ſeverely handled by this diſmaſted French veſſel, and 
received fo much damage from her heavy metal, that 
it was with difficulty ſhe made her eſcape ; and that, 
though the had continued her operation, it would have 
been doubtful whether ſhe might not have been ſent 
to the bottom. That the reſolution to make her eſ- . 
cape, proceeded as much from her preſent diſtreſs, as 
from the fear of the approaching ſhips. . She howe+ 
ver fortunately got clear, without her prize, and with 
ſome degree of gladneſs that ſhe was not made a 
prize herſelf. It is very remarkable-that the fame 
good and evil fortune happened to the Preſton, Com- 
modore Hotham, another 5o gun ſhip, which fell in 
with the Tonnant, a French g0 gun ſhip, which ſhe. 
would have taken, provided fortune and power had 


lavoured her * The French ſhip had only her 
main- 
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2 ani NY aud the Commodore attacked her 
 brifkdy , With (the, fame ſpirit and effc@>with which 
Capt.. Dan ſon had engaged the Jaaguedoc. But 
dhe night again games on, and the next morning 
brought the French fleęt to aſſiſt the Tonnant, and 


diſappoint the Commodore, as had happened to he 
Renown before. That two ſuch remarkable caſes 
-wigls happen, ſo exactly like one another, is not im. 
poſſible, though the probability thereof is not ſo very 
- manifeſt ; and conſidexing how ready our Engliſh ſea- 
men ace to magnify their own valour, and. diſcredit 
that of the French, it affords rather, ground to be- 
lere hat there is ſomewhat of hyperbole in the hiſ: 
tory: of this affair. Not only the dr” but ſome 
of dur oyn men who were concerned I ip, the actiqp, 
have ſaid that it was neither i in the power of the. Re- 
own, nor the Preſton, to have SOSA 5 00 (hips they 
were engaged with, and that, after . e £ngage- 
| Mey * they were glad to get off 2 „the loſs 


14 Þ mlelves had ſultaded- It waa tawly brave 
aptain Dawſon and Commadore Hy Ty 10, give 
ſome  broadfides to two larp ge ſhip sin ut 28 


they themſelves had ſhared of 2 15 Hy mel with 
1 85 r ben misfortunes, i it is not very probable that 
they wete able to take two ſuch great ſhips, with {6 
large a timber of men on board, and carryi ſuch 
ſuperior” metal. It was happy that the Apel, 
_ after having ſhewn heir intrepidity for di honour 
of the Britiſh flag. 

bee ſtories that are told cotcetnfog ide 16 of 
prowefs on this occaſion, which were introduced by 
means of this tempeſt, have much the appearance of 
fone of the epiſodes which Homer introduces conceru- 
e war, bio ae ſome our Nenne en- 
31 Vo „%o 7360 Ok ie ” gagewefits 
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imevercevreSobghtbarniul partteular heroes, where. 
in both uſenped, after having done all that bfave men 
could do- by the favour of "Tome" friterpobrion''sf 
providence, 'which' ſuatehed' che WMetbry ont of the 


hands of thoſe who were Jul upon re po int of con- 
wanne 11 (18 N.3 4] 4 # b 320 ur; 


— ey not wholly attend one Le during 
alia dempef; both ſides had their turns of proſpet᷑t 
of advantage with ſimilar diſappointments. The Iſis 
of 50 guns, Capt. Raynor, was eagerly ciated by a 
Freneh 54 gun ſhip, ſuppoſed either to have been the 
Zele or Cæſar. The French ſhip was much the bet- 
ter ſailor, and the ſituation, with reſpect to the ſtorm, 
was the ſame, they haring both eſcaped the effects of 
its fury. In this unequal conteſt, in which the great- 
eſt reſolution and {kill is faid to have been diſplayed, 
à cloſe and deſperate engagement was maintained 
wich the greateſt obſtinacy on both ſides, for ah 
our and a half, and within the diſtance of piſtol. ſhot. 
At the end of that time the Ifis had bed ſo wa 
niſeſt a ſuperiority in the action, chat the French 
ſhip was glad to put before the wind, and call in the 
aid of all her fails to eſcape from fo determined an 
enemy. The Ifis had ſuffered ſo. much in her maſts 
and rigging as to be incapable of attempting a pur- 
ſuit. The; hiſtory of this action giyen in our papers, 
has more the appearance of à novel, than of an im- 
partial account of matters of fac. The Gerte 
are ſo inge niouſty introduced, the valour of par- 
ties diſplayed in a certain light, and after each ſide 
has acted. the part aſſigned them, either ſome freſm 
gale of wind, or ſails, are called in to faxe the 
one 1 diſappoint the other of victory. 


Qq 4 accounts 


enn and the feyeral en 
gagements which happened on this occaſion, may in 
ſome diſtant period afford a foundation for a tolerable 
epie poem, which may equal, it not exceed, the wars 
_of Troy, and hand down the atchievements of the 
Engliſh and the Freach aut Rode: Tre, to ne ge- 
. 

Our hiſtorians affirm tent it ©s ror caly to deter. 
ine whether to admire more the gallantry exhibited 
in this ſingular action, or the modeſty of the brave 

commander, in his account of it. This was indeed ſo 
extreme, that his admiral was obliged in ſome degree 
to ſupply the defect, by acquainting the admiralty, 
that the hononr of the day was not more owing to 
che reſolution of the captain, or the intrepidity of his 
 6flicers and crew, than to the profeſſional ſkill and 
Ability of the former. Without derogaling from the 
ilk of intrepidity of Capt. Raynor, it is Plain chat 
there was more of neceſſity than choice, in this en- 
gagement with this French ſhip; and that whate ter 
Advantage he bad gained, it did not amount to any 
more than ſaying his own ſhip, as the French veſſel 
continued to haye the uſe of maſts and rigging, of 
which the Iſis was depriyed. Neither does it appear, 
whetlter 1 it was the ſtorm that ſeparated them, or that 
2 a matter of choice i in the Frenchman to- get 

f \ 

| There Fra: manner of ande dia that the Engliſh 
Alen behayed well, and the honour and bravery of 
the Britiſh commanders and: failors might have been 
fully repreſented, without war ping in ſo much of the 
mar pellous, as to give. impartial enquirers reaſon io 
| call in queſtion the pH hiſtory... There Was 


mango, 554 ; nothing 
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nothing which happened; but what might have been 


expeQed fram the abilities of Lord Howe and the 


officersithat were under his command; dut thoſe cir - 


cumſtantial-accounts of the batile in the ſtorm, appear 


rather ſomewhat romantic to he admitted-into hiſtory 
without ſome grains of allowance. -Our: partialiry 
for our countrymen ought not to lead us to embelliſſt 
matters fo much, as to exeeed thoſe rules of proba- 


bility-which the nature of things admits of; ſot in 
exaggerating too much, particular eireumſtanees, the 
truth of hiſtory is liable to be ſuſpected. There are 
ſomethings that, by great exertions of ſxill and in- 
trepedity, are in the power of brave men to effect; 


and on ſome particular occaſions do happen, and can 


be well atteſted; but a connected chain of mat vellous 
exploits, ' here ſtorms and tempeſts throw all into - 


confuſion, has not a ſufficient degree of probability, 
I The loſs of men was conſiderable on both ſides, 


though according to our aceounts, the Freneh loſt a 
great deal more than we did. Mr Bougainville, the 


famous and philoſophical navigator, who was gom- 
mander of the ſhip that engaged Capt. Raynor, is 
ſaid to have loſt his arm in the action. The leſs in 


the Iſis is faid to have been very trilling; but this is 
according to the ordinary reckoning of all exploits in 
this American war. The concealmemt of our loſs 


has been one of the conſtant ſchemes of the miniſtry 
to keep up the ſpirits of the people, and to hide hs: 


malignity of their own miſmanagement from the eye 


ot the public. The young Duke of Ancaſter is ſaid 
to have acquired great honour in this action: He 


acted as a volunteer, and behaved nobly. Had he 


vcd and been employed in the ſervice of his country, 


1 


he 
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he romiled.ra haye Horn gnamen che Kink 
uation ;. buy þy, a premature: death, his country was 
deprixed, of one of its ornamenta, and from whom ſhe 
had reaſon to expect the molt eſſential ſervices- 
e Britiſh ſquadron ſuffered conſiderably in the 
| Sec and though, according to the beſt accounts, 
ix was not Jo much damaged as that of the, French, 
yet che were ſo conſiderable, as to keep the 
thips at Sandy⸗Hook and New Vork ſome time, to 
repair theig.loſs, which hindered them from purſuing 
thoſe adyantages which they are ſaid to have gained. 
On che 20th of Auguſt the French fleet returned to 
Rhode Iſland, where they anchored without the har- 
bour, and ſailed from thence to Boſton en the 22d, 
in ordèr to repair their ſhattered ſhips. Lord Howe, 
wich great expedition, got his fleet repaired, and 
purſued with great earneſtneſs, hoping to overtake 
them before they reached Boſton, but in this he was 
ointed, Our expectations at home were great- 
ly raiſed; by the extravagant accounts which the mi- 
niſterial agents had publiſhed concerning the ens 
tages which Admiral Howe had gained over D' Eſtaing, 
and we were given to expect that not only the whole 
French fleet would be deſtroyed. but that Boſton 
would ſoon be reduced by the Engliſh admiral. 
Tidings of this atchievement were for ſome time 
expected, and people were impatient to hear of the 
total ruin of the French fleet and the recovery of Boſ- 
ton; hen, inſtead of this, they received the news 
of an American army landed on Long-Iſland. Gen. 
Sullivan had landed on the north end of that iſland, in 
the month of Auguſt, with a deſign to co-operate: 


with, Tg and the French troops which he had 
| on 
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ou board his ſliips. On the very day that D'Eftling' 
went out of the harbour to meet Lord Howe; Get. 
Sullivan! landed off Howlatid-Ferry, and had the 
french ſleet ſuceeeded in their enterprize, the ruin 
of our army had been inevitable. The weather was 


for ſome days, and of courſe retarded the'progreſs 
of his army. On the 17th they however broke 
ground on Honeyman's hill near ha Britiſh! works, 
and began to conſtruct batteries and form lines, 4 
approach. This alarmed our forces much, becauſe) 


raged with Sullivan in front, they ſhould be attacked 
in the rear, ot inthe flanks, by the French land forces, 
which they heard were aboard the fleet. Our troops 


change of ſituation to the Britiſh troops, which they 
had now experienced ever ſince they left Philadel-' 
phia. On other occaſious they had been accuſtomed 


tand upon the defenſive. It has been obſerved that 
Ceneral Pigot was under no great apprehenſion from 
the force upon his front; the general object of ap- 

prehenſion was the concurrent aſſault of D'Eſtaing 
on the town and works towards the water, but the 
great point of danger was his landing a body of 
troops on the ſouthern peninſula, which would have 
kid the garriſon open in the rear, .whilſt they were 

leſperately engaged in * front and __ in defence 

o their works. 
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extremely bad, and prevented his getting up his ores 


though they did not much dread an attack upon theid: 
front, they were yet afraid, that, while they were en- 


vere however as active as poſſible, and prepared to 


to attack and purſue, but now they were obliged to 
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Lord Howe'satriyat it this critical iñſtant, h 
removed theſe apprebenſions of danger, in a great 
meaſure, and D'Eſtaing's departure to Boſton re- 
moved them entirely. The French admiral did not 
adt wiſely in ſalliug out of rhe harbour to meet Lord 
Howe. He was ſecure in that ſtation, apainſt a much 
ſupexior force than what Lord Howe commanded, 
and mighe have comibued in the harbour, in ſpite of 
AM that the Eaghiſh admiral could have done, The 
nature of the port, the natrowneſs of the paſſage 
from the ſea, with the means of defence afforded by 
the Wand of Conanicut, which was occupied by him- 
ſeifan his allies, formed altogether fuch a ſtrong fe. 
curity to his fleet, that ſcarcely any naval ſuperiority 
could have juſtified any attempt upon it, He ought 
in che firſt place io have ſecured his main object, 
which 1 was now in his power, before he put to ſea, 
to engage or ſeek for Lord Howe. In this caſe he 
Would have fulfilled the defign of his commiſſion; and 
gtren.cftefnal aid to his allies, whom he came to al. 
ſiſt. It muſt have been either vanity or ſtupidity that 
governed, him on this occaſion, for he loſt the beſt op- 
Portunity he poſſibly could have wiſhed tor, to hape 
given an effectual blow to Great Britain. It was 
thought that his vanity was the principal cauſe of this 
falſe ſtep which he took. The glory of conquering 
an Engliſh admiral of ſo great a name, and. vanquiſh- 
ing. a ſquadron of Engliſn men of war, was thought 
to be the temptation that ſeduced the Count 
D Eſtaing into that error into which he now fell. It 
15execedingly amazing that vanity ſhould have ſo far 
bewildered his imagination, as to make-himfelf a fool 


a world, by giving up a certainty in * 
what 
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what was very uncertain. , But it appears, AL more 
ſtrange that he ſhould haye neglected, to retrieve his 
error =__ he had ic again in his power, when he re- 
turned to anchor the ſecond time before Rhode. Iſlaud. 
For if he had entered the harbour, and co. operated 
rich the Americans, after he came back, in conforni- 
iy with their earneſt expectations, the ſtate of the 
garriſon would haye been very perilous, and he would 
have had a fair opportunity of regaining, by one 
ſtroke, the failure of ſuccels 1 in his grand, ſcheme. 
He would have now had an opportunity of cencilid- 
ing the affections of his new allies, who were not a 
little diſguſted at his former unſucceſsſul proceedings, 
by giving them an idea, which they were not very 
ready to entertain, of the yigour and efficacy of the 
French councils and arms. It has been obſeryed, 
vith a great degree of truth, chat his two diſmaſted 
ſhips could not have been repaired, nor the reſt of 
lis ſquadron refitted, at Rhade -Iſlaud; but as they 
night have continued ſafe there for any length of 
time, if he had ſucceeded in his object, this objection 
does not appear to be of ſufficient weight for its being 
abandoned. But it is probable that there were other 
reaſons for his abandoning that ſituation, and the pro- 
ject which he had firſt in view. He probably bad 
heard of Admiral Byron's ſquadron being near at 
hand, and was afraid of being blocked up in Rhode- 
land harbour, where he could not repair nor refit 
lis ſhattered fleet, and could not tell by what means 
be might get out of chat ſtation, and his whole fleet 
might have been loſt for want of reparation, or fallen 
aprey to the enemy that was watching an opportu- 
tity to deſtroy it. It is, upon the whole, manifeſt 
ſbat the Count D' Eſtaing was not ſufficiently qualified 

for 
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for executing that project which ſeems intended, by 
| ſending that fleet to America, The whole of his 
conduct appears irrational and prepoſterous, fraught 
with folly and inconſiſtency. Both his conduct at 
Sandy-Hook, and his going out to ſea to meet Lord 
Howe, were actions, rather of a man that was not en- 
dowed with reaſon, than of an admiral entruſted 
with ſuch an important command, He ſeems to haye 
paid no regard to the neceſſity of his new allies, who 
had been ſeduced through hopes of his aſſiſtance, to 
land their troops on Rhode -Iſland, with a deſign of 
drawing hence the Britiſh forces. The Americans 
complain loudly of his conduct; both the army on the 
and and the northern colonies exclaimed, Thatthey 
had been, led into an expedition of prodigious. ex. 
pence, labour, trouble, and danger, under the aſſu- 
rance of the moſt effective operations of the French 
fleets That under this ſanction they had committed 
their lives and liberties on the invaſion of an iſland, 
where, without a naval force and protection, they 
were likely to be encloſed like wild beaſts, in a toil: 
and, That in this fituation they were firſt deferted for 
a vain and fruitleſs purſuit, and then totally abandon. 
cd, at the very time that they had brought the buſi- 
nefs, on their fide, to the point of accompliſſiment. 
The coloniſts ſaw plainly through the miſconduct 
of the French admiral, and judged of it in its true 
light; They perceired his vanity, pride, and want 
of conduct, and ſpoke freely of both, though they ob- 
ſerved decency in their expreſſions. By this fooliſh 
pracceding the Americans upon, the iſland, were 
brought into great danger, both by the deſertion of 


the New-England and the Connecticut "ney 


8 
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(me diviſion of choſe, that2remained wich him., It 
«ſaid that thoſe chat remained Were Karcely, equal 
n number to the garriſom of Hngliſh troops chat were 
won the iſland. Sullivan, on chis preſſing occaſion, 
ited the part of a wiſe andiprudent commander, and 
ettrieated himſelf out of this) difficulty in a manner 
hat would have done honour to the greateſt of ge- 
terals; and his troops behaved like veterans of the 
ürſt rank. His management, in the whole, was di- 
tected with the moſt conſummate wiſdom. 
General Sullivan having begun to ſend off his hea- 
f artillery and baggage on the 26th of Auguſt; he 
ſetreated from his lines on the 2th; and though he 
ws cloſely purſued and attacked vigorouſly and re- 
edtedly in every quarter where there was an Open- 
ug made, yet che Britiſh forces could make no im- 
Nefnof G pon his troops, ſo as to interrupt? their 
march, till they had reached the north end of 
de fllaud, which they did with very little loſs. 80 
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uud he ehoſen bis poſts, that the utmoſt vigour of the 
beiti tro ps evuld not make any impreſion upon 
bis forces, ſo as to gain any advantage of any coaſe · 
inence:' It was khe caiiſe of no ſmall chagrii to the 
brit troops that they could for gain any advantage 
rer a number of militia, not ſuperior to themſelves 
n any thing except a general, who had planned his 
march in fuch'a manner, that it was impoſſible fot᷑ the 
ſriciſh troops to attack them with any hope of ſuc- 
tet. When Sulliran reached the north end of the 
land, he was, from the nature of the ground; and 
te ſuuation of his poſts, in a ſtate of ſecurityi He 
eee over by way af Bkiſtol 
f | Rrr 


and 
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nell had hie taken his meafures, and fo judicivally = 
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and Hoyland Ferries, on the night of the 3oth, to the 
continent without interruption./ It was a fortunate 
circumſtance for General Sullivan, that he was gone 
from the iſland at the time when General Clinton ar- 
rived, which was ſoon after he had reached the con. 
tinent; for the united force of Clinton and Pi got 
would have been much more than a match for ul. 
van's troops. Time and experience produces ſtrange 
effects, and removes differences that ſome people ac. 
count impoſſible. The Americans, who had in the 
beginning of the-war, been the ſport of Great Britain, 
aud the object of the ridicule of her officers and ſol- 
diers, were now become the molt reſpettable anta- 
-goniſts, 1 in ſome linkes, es to her belt 
troops. N a 122 59 
Lord Howe, after banks refitted His Acer with all 
che expedition he could, ſailed for the Bay of Boſton 
on the 3 day that Geben Sullivan abandoned 
Rhode: Aland, but upon his arrival found, to tis 
great mortification, that D*Eſtaing had got there be- 
fore him, His vexation was increaſed, when he 
ſound by a; cloſe inſpedtion, that he was "Elfefttatly 
covered in Nanraſket Road, by the batteries erected, 
and the means of defence taken by A Aer 
and the French on the adjacent. points and iflands, 
6 that an attack upon him was utterly. impracticable, 
with any proſpect of ſucceſs or advantage. It was 
' expected at home, from the miniſterial accounts that 
were publiſhed, that both Boſton and the French 
leet would ſoon fall into the hands of our navy, as 
3 "the French were faid to > be in want of all ow ne- 
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fence. To korea theſe ſuggeſtions, it was report- 
ed that an irreconcileable variance had ariſen between 


the French troops and ſailors, and the rownſmen, on 


account of the former faying maſs, and performing 


other ſeryices of the Church of Rome, in the city of 
Boſton: That the coloniſts had refuſed to ſupply 
D'Eſtaing's fleet with neceſſary proviſion; and that 
all things tended to an open rupture between the 


_ coloniſts and the French. The aſſurance and plau- 


ſibility. with which theſe reports were publiſhed, 


made them gain credit for a time, among thoſe who 


did notenter deeply into an enquiry concerning their 
authenticity; but in a ſhort, time they were found to 
be mere contrivances of court paragraph writers, 
intended to keep up the ſpirits of the people at home, 
and to -prevent the ſtocks from falling below the 
ſtandard of national credit. | 

When the hopes of the nation ſablided, with re- 


gard to the ſuccefs of our fleets in America, for no 


account was as yet received concerning Admiral By- 
ron, the merchants concerned in the Weſt India 
trade began to be greatly alarmed for the fate of the 
illands, in which the greateſt part of their fortunes 
was contained. They waited in a body, upon Lord 
Sandwich, and Lord George Germain, acquainting 


3 That ſince the laſt remonſtrance relative to the 


otection of their properties in the Leeward Iſlands, 
they had been rouzed to a more immediate ſenſe of 
their danger, by the capture of Dominica; a capture, 
the ſuddenneſs of which, and the eaſy manner in 
which it was effected, that could but give them the 


ſtrongeſt fears about many more of the iſlands, where 
they had a property (including Jane of no leſs 


than 
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a fifty millions of money: They therefore prayed 
_ their lordſhips, particularly the Firſt Lord of the Ad. 
miralty, that they would take ſuch meaſures as to 

themſelves ſeemed moſt fitting, for the further ecu. 

" rity and proteclion of thoſe iſlands. They received 
for anſwer from Lord Sandwich, © That the Board 

of admiraky, no doubt, had che general protection of 

commerce at heart, bi thar che "Count 'D*Eitaing's 

fleet Had fo much difürranged all the purpoles of that 
| "Board, that A hotne" defence was to be the firſt ob- 
Upon this they aſked his lordſhip whether he 

Firs ire infotiterion, that the Count D Eſtaing 


e Welk "Indies; 16 which be 


bone 
anſwered, he did not ar preſent politively know,” but 
dba if be W 0 AI Byron had erders to purſue 
Him whecerer he wen 7 
Able to give hoe eg tg ve wy teh 
8 their ap 7 for the 


— tory 
n ACC, nt of fome frefr advices t he ld lives 

bp. 7 bs res fame Unfwer? They then called upon 
lor: 99 55 take Uotiee bog bogs fiadJailcharged 

1 e owed to rhieniſelves and tus pubſſc, and 
retired Id tie lie Ear before tlie Firſt Lord 
fe A had* bab declated, thar he Had a 

| - feet Lead | fuſe 1 cdmbat the Wöüble force of 


of Home defend dliat he 


7 10 pus beef dle Prench front bu? Gn voaſts, 


jhoney' 5 been granteck fort Canding and 
2 Us in Th 4 555 fo" the defttÞ Bf the! mini- 
x, 2 55 e beecne dle Str of the 
e bed "At forced to” deten "Shy own 


coalts 
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they were informed that 


Count D!Eſtaing's ſquadron having ſet 


a. 50 wen che Straits without rene 
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; coaſts againſt a French iovaſion. This made the Firſt 
Lord of the Admiralty appear exceediagly mean in 


; the eyes of the public, and made Britain look little 


in the view of all the powers of Europe ; —which in 
the laſt reign, under the influence ofa miniſter of true 
capacity, had made France and Spain yield in all 
Ae of the world, and all the nations of Europe 
pay her proper reſpect. Meanneſs and treachery to 
| ae publię, had marked cyery foorſtep of the preſent 
miniſtry, and. falſhood., and folly had diſgraced | their 
ecounſels ever face they cams. ini office, 7 
Ins It das not ſor Want of information . that he adjni- 
iralty ſuffered the F tench fleet to get the e of them 


ain. going de . Pl the, 21h, eben April 


wg N a 

:o-Toulon between. the 2th, th 1 War gd. 
Vith den ſhips Lech page IgAtes-; wt it. was 
aich the, deſtioation of that ficet was not known. 
.:1-Yporrtbe 243th gt April the Admiralty allo received 
advice. that, -P'Eſtaing bad arrived, at Toulon the 
1-47 la gf Mareh with i Poe 0 1 adged 
» wo ſhips, ie his quadron ; and on, the 4 
nut bep urs. iufor med. than aft er, zhe, ar i of BE 
11a; Tpulon, the work, Was doub! ſed 5 —— leat 
iat armawent. A liſt of his Whole Beer uh the 


aumber of guns and the names of the commanders, | 


was received on the, 27th of April, With, AB,account 
ol his intention of failing the next Morning, a and on 

be ſame, day advice Was received. by xpreſs, of 
fail the x 3th, 

at four in the afternoon, with a fair wind. Vet not- 

withſtanding this information, the French Wer 
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| A 
was in the American ſeas beſore our fleet was ready 
to ſail. This negligence or incapacity of the Firſt es 
Lord of the Admiralty, was much blamed by the 5 
nation, and even by ſome of the beſt friends of the 14 


miniſtry, who were now aſhamed of his conduct, be- ; fu 


cauſe he had boaſted ſo much and done nothing. 1 
The alarm which D'Eſtaing's fleet created among , | 
the traders to the Weſt Indies, produced a petition Fi 
to the king, from the planters and merchants, trading 4 
to thoſe parts, wherein they repreſent, That. on 4 
the commencement of the unhappy diviſions between 7 
this kingdom and the colonics in North America, fre 
being impreſſed with a proper ſenſe of duty to his bi 
Majeſty, and of the circumſtances of their ſituation, 10 
they repreſented to his miniſters their apprehenſions = 
of the dangers and diltreſtes ,to which the Sugar 60 
Iſlands were neceſſarily expoſed: That the fatal con- F 
ſequences thus apprehended, had in a great meaſure 1 
been unhappily experienced, during the laſt three as 
years, by a general ſcarcity of proviſions in all the 90 
ſands, (in ſome ot them nearly approaching to a fa- ch 
mine) and by want of almoſt every article, eſſential to 4 
the culture of their plantations ; ſo that their eſtates ch 
and property had been conſiderably impaired in value, 50 
and continued expoſed to future diminution; whilſt al 
their effects were captured on the high ſeas, to 2 pr 
very great amount: That although they had early F. 
and anxiouſly repreſented te his majeſty's miniſters, | 1 
the neceſſity of an adequate protection for the, iſlands, Jay 
they had now to lament, from the Joſs of Dpminica, 06 
and the imminent danger of other iſlands, that the pr 
frequent applications which they had made for pro- lia 
ttection; had not had the deſired effect: That they in 
7 3 rg were | 
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were now in the moſt anxious ſtate, of ſuſpence, from 
the delay of the ſuccours from New York. to the 
Leeward iſlands, which had been ſo: unſeaſonably 
- afforded, as to leave all thoſe iſlands expoſed to the 
further hoſtile attempts of the enemy. And though 
the aſſurances) of protection given to them by his ma- 
jeſty's miniſters, had tended to remove their immedi- 
ate apprehenſions, yet they appeared too general and 
precariqus to quiet their minds, as to the ſafety of the 
Leeward Iflands; whilſt the important iſland of Ja- 
maica had been Jeft almoſt to its own efforts; which, 
from the comparatively ſmall number of white Inha- 
bitants, were become peculiarly: ſevere, and, joined 
tothe” ſuſpenſion of culrure necefiarily conſequent on 
military duty, muſt in time prove ruinous; a naval 
force' being the principal ſecurity, of the iſlands iu 
general. Labonring under the weight of theſe ca- 
lamities, they ſaid they could not avoid further humbly 
ex prefling ro his majeſty, their melancholy appretien- 
fie! leſt the deſolating fyſtem, which appeared to 
them to have been lately denounced by his majeſty's 
comtmiffioners i in North America, might be produc- 
tiße of conſequences, to them, at preſent, not fulſy 
foreſeen, nor ſufficiently foreſeen by his ma' jeſty” s fer. 
rants. What moſtly alarmed the Werchine! whoſe 
property was chiefly in rhofe iſlands, was, that the 
French and Americans ſhould practice, according to 


the ſyſtem publicly avowed by the commiffloners; and 


lay waſte” and deſtroy all che HMlands a8 far as they 
could. The merchants were hot ſingulat in their ap- 

prehenſions on this head ; for thirty-one Tords in par- 
liament expreſſed the tame fears and apprehenfſions, 
in tient from a vote of the higher noufe, e. 


/ 


cember 
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cember 7, this year, upon un addreſs to his majeſty, 
to expreſs the diſpleaſure of that houſe, againſt the 
manifeſto of the commiſſioners, concerning the cruel 
meaſures that were threatened in that manifeſto; 
When the queſtion was put upon the motion, it was, 
by a great majority, rejected, and the following rea · 
ſons of diſſent from the vote, were given by 31 
lords, which fiew their minds on the ſubect. 

I. Becauſe the public law of nations, in affirmance 
of the diftates of nature and the precepts of revealed 
religion; forbids us to reſort to the extremes of war 
upon our own opinion of their expert ience, vr in any 
caſe to carry di war for the purpoſe of deſolation. 
We know that the rights of war are 6dious, and, in- 
ſtead of being extended upon looſe conſtructious and 
. Apeculatiotis of danger; ought td be boatid up and 
limited by all ihe reſtraints of the inoſt tigorous con- 
ſtruction. We ate ſhocked to fee the firit law of na · 
ture, ſelf:preſervation; perverted and abufed into a 
principle deſtructive of all other laws; and a rule laid 
down, by which otic own ſafety is rendered incompa- 
tible with the profperity of mankind. Thoſe objects 
of war, which cannot be compaſſed by fair and ho- 
nourable hoſtility, ought not to be compaſled at all. 
An end that has no nieatis, but ſuch as are unlaw- 
ful, is an unlawful end. The Manifeſto expreſsly 
founds the change it announces, from a qualified and 
mltigated war 10 a wat of extreniity and deſolation, 
on the certainty that the provinces muſt be indepen- 


dient, and muſt become an acceſſion to the ſtrength of 
au enemy. lu the midſt of the calamities, by which 
our Joſs of empire bas been preceded and atcormpa- 
nied; in the midſt of our apprehenſions for the far- 
ther calamities which impend over us, it is a _ 
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of freſh grief and accumulated ſhame, to ſee, from a | 


commiſſiort under the great ſeal of this kingdom, a 
declaration for deſolating a vaſt continent, ſolely be- 
cauſe'we had not the reaſon to Leraln or the power 
to ſubdue it. 0 

II. Becauſe the avowal of a ee purpoſe of 
violating the law of nations muſt give an alarm to 
every {tate in Europe; all commonwealths have a 
concern in the law, and are its natural avengers, Ar 
this time, ſurrounded by enemies and deſtitute of 
all allies, it is not neceſſary to ſharpen and embitter 
the hoſtility of declared foes, or to.provoke to enmi- 
mity neutral ſtates. We truſt, that by the natural 
ſtrength of this kingdom we are ſecured from a fo- 
2 conqueſt, but no nation is ſecured from the in- 


vaſion and incurſions of enemies. And it feems to 
us the height of phrenſy, as well as wickedneſs to 


expoſe this country to cruel depreditions, and other 
outrages too ſhocking to mention (but which are all 
contained in the idea of the extremes of war and de- 
ſolation) by eſtabliſhing a falſe, ſhameful, and per- 
nicious maxim, that, where we have no intereſt to 
preferve, we are called upon by neceſſity to deſtroy. 
This kingdom has long enjoyed a profound internal 
peace, and has flouriſhed above all others in its arts 
and enjoyments in that happy ſtate. It has been the 
admiration of the world for its cultivation and its 
plenty for the comforts of the poor, the ſplendor of 
the rich, and the content and proſperity of all. This 
ftuation of fafety may be attributed to the greatneſs. 
of our power. It is more © becoming, and more 


true, that we ought to attribute that ſafety, and the 


power which procured it, to the antient juſtige, honour, 
humanity, and generoſity of the kingdom, which 
- e brought 
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brought down the bleſſing of providence on 2 people 
who made their proſperity a, benefit to the world, 


and intereſted all nations in their fortune, whole ex- 


ample of mildneſs and benignity at once humanized 
others, and rendered itſelf inviolable. In departing 
from thoſe ſolid principles, and vaioly truſting to the 
fragility of human force, and to the efficacy of arms, 
rendered impotent by their perverfion, we lay down 
principles, and furniſh examples of the molt atrocious 
barbarity. We are to dread that all our power, 
peace, and opulence, ſhould vaniſh like a dream, and 
that the cruelties which we- think ſafe to exerciſe, 
becauſe their immediate object is remote, may be 
brought to the coaſts, perhaps to the boſom, of this 
kingdom. 
Il. Becauſe, if the explanation, given. in debate, 
be expreſſive of the true ſenſe of the article in the 
ifeſto, ſuch explanation ought to be made, and 
by as high authority as thar under which the excep- 
tionable article was originally publiſhed. The natu- 
ral and obvious ſenſe vindicates, that the extremes of 
war had hitherto been checked: That his majeſty's 
generals had hitherto forborae (upon principles of 
benignity and policy) to deſolate the country; but 
char the whole nature and future conduct of the war 
mult be changed, in order to render the American 
acceſſion of as little avail, to France, as poſſible. This, 
in our apprehenſions, conveys a menace of carrying 
the war to extremes, and- to deſolate, or ir means 
nothing. And, as ſome ſpeeches in the Houſe (how- 
ever palliated), and as ſome acts of ſingular cruelty, 
and perfectly conformable to the apparent ideas in 
the manifeſto, have lately been exerciſed, it becomes 
the more neceſſary, for the honour and ſafety of this 
2 nation 
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nation, that this explanation ſhould be made. As it 
is refuſed, we have only to clear ourſelves to our con- 
ſciences, to our country, to our neighbours, and to 
erery individual who may ſuffer in conſequence of this 
atrocious menace, of all part 1n the guilt, or in the 
evils that may become its puniſhment. And we chufe 
to draw ourſelves out, and to diſtinguiſh ourfelyes to 
poſterity, as not being the firſt to renew, to approve, 
or to tolerare the return of that ferocity and barbariſm 
in war, which a beneficent religion, enlightened 
manners, and true military - honour, had for a —_—_ 
time baniſhed from the Chriſtian world, | 
Amidſt all the horrors of war, and the eee 
of batiles, our officers and army, on occaſions, re- 
laxed into the moſt childiſh and trifling diverſions. 
When Sir William Howe was about to come away to 
England, and leave the army, out of reſpect to him, 
the following miſcellaneous entertainment was exhi- 
bited, which I ſhall give in the words of a letter from 
an officer to his correſpondenti in London. 
For the firſt time in my life 1 write to you with 
unwillingneſs. The fthip that carries Sir William 
Howe will convey this letter to you; and not even 
the pleaſure of converſing with my friend, can ſecure 
me from the general dejection I ſee around me, or re- 
move the ſhare I muſt take in the univerſal regre: and 
diſappointment which his approaching departure hath 
ſpread throughout the whole army. We ſee him 
taken from us at a time when we moſt ſtand in need 
of fo ſkilful and popular a commander. When the 
experience of three years, and the knowledge: he 
hath acquired of the country and people, have added 
to the confidevee we always placed in his conduct and 
abilttie 


| '&* 
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abilities. You know he was ever a fayourite with the 
military; but the affection and attachment all ranks 
of oſſicers in his army bear him, can only be known 
bp thoſe who have at this time ſeen them in their ef. 
fects. I do not believe there is upon record an in. 
ſlance of a commander in chief having ſo univerſally 
endeared himſelf to thoſe under his command; or of 
one w received ſuch ſignal and flattering vrooks of 
their love. That our ſentiments might be the more 
univerſally and unequivocally known, it was reſolved 


amongſt us, that we ſhould give him a ſplendid an 
entertainment as the ſhortneſs of the time, and our 


pꝓreſent ſituation, would allow us. For the expences 
the whole army would have contributed; but it was 
requiſite to draw the line ſomewhere, and twenty-four 
meld officers; joined in a ſubſcription adequate to the 
plan they meant to adopt. I know your curioſity 
will be raifed on this occaſion; I ſhall therefore give 
vou as particular an account of our miſchianza as ! 
have been able to collect. From the name you will 
perceive that it was made up of a variety of enter- 
tainments. Four of the gentlemen ſubſcribers were 
appointed managers, Sir John Wrotteſly, Col. O 
Hara, Major Gardiner, and Montreſor, the chief 
engineer. On the tickets of admiſſion, which they 
gave out for Monday the 18th, was engraved, in a 
ſhield, a view of the fea, with the ſetting ſun, and on 
the wreath, the words Luceo diſudens, aucto ſplendore 
reſurgam. At the top was the general's creſt, with 

.  wive vale; All round the ſhield ran a vignette, and 
various military trophies filled up the ground. A 
grand regatta began the entertainment. It conſiſted 


of Kan diviſions, In the firſt was the Ferret galley, 
w; haying 
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having on board ſeveral general officers, and a num- 
ber of ladies. In the centre was the Huſlar galley, _. 
with Sir William and Lord Howe, Sir Henry Clinton, 
the officers of their ſuite, and ſome ladies. The 
Cornwallis galley brought up the rear, having on 
board General Knyphauſen and his ſuite, three Bri- 
tiſh generals, and a party of ladies. On each quar- 
ter of theſe gallies, and forming their diviſion, were, 
five flat boats, lined with green cloth, and fille“ 
with ladies and gentlemen. In front of the whole 
were three flat boats, with a band of muſic in each; 
ſix barges rowed about each flank, to keep off the 
ſwarm of boats that covered the river from ſide to 
ſide. The gallies were dreſſed out in a variety of 
colours and ſtreamers, and in each flat boat was diſ- 
played the flag of its own diviſion; In 'the'ftream 
oppoſite the centre of the city, the Fanny armed 
ſhip,- magnificently decorated, was placed at anchor, 
and at ſome diſtance a-head lay his Majeſty's ſnip the 
Roebnek, with the admiral's flag hoiſted at the 
fore-top-maſt head. The tranſport ſhips, extending 
in aline the whole length of the town, appeared with 
colours flying, and crowded with ſpectators, as were 
alſo the openings of the ſeveral wharfs on ſhore, ex- 
hibiting a moſt pictureſque enlivening ſcene. The 
rendezvous was at Knight's Wharf, at the north 
end of the city. By half after four the whole com- 
pany were embarked. And the ſignal being made 
by Vigilant's manning ſhip, the three divifions rowed 
ſlowly down, preſerving their proper intervals, and 
keeping time to the muſic that led the fleet. Arrived 
between the Fanny and the Market- Wharf, a ſignal 
was made for one of the boats a-head, and the whole 


. lay 
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lay upon their oars, chile the muſit played, God ſave 
he Hing, and three cheers giren from the veſſels 
were returned from the multiiude on ſhore. By this 
time the flood tide became too rapid for the gallies 
to advance; they were therefore quitted, and the 
2 diſpoled ot the differem barges. 

This alteration Broke in upon the order of ths 
n but was neceſſary to. give ſufficient time 
for diſplaying m haz: was Ker 
n fore. 

Ihe Lavidimpplice was at . old * 4 de to 
4be ſouthward of the town, fronting the building pre- 
qared for the reception of the company, about four 
Hundred yards from the water, by a gentle aſcent. 
As ſoon as the general's barge was ſeen to puſh for 
the ſhore, alalute of 17 guns was fired from the 
Noecbuck, and, after ſome interval, by the fame 
Humber from the Vigilant. The company, as they 
uiſembarked, arranged themſelves into a line of pro- 
ceſſion, and advanced through an avenue formed by 
wo files of grenadiers, and a un of light horſe, 


ſupporting each file. 


bis avenue led to a ſquare net 150 yards on 
-- each fide; lined with troops; and properly prepared 


For the exhibition ot a tilt and tournamenr, according 
io the cuſtoms: and ordinances of antient chivalry. 
We' proceeded through the centre of the ſquare. 
The wuſic, conſiſting of all the bands of the army, 
moved in the front. The managers, with favours of 
blue and white ribbands in "their breaſt, followed 
next in order. The general, admiral, and reſt of 
che company ſucceeded promiſcuouſly. - In the front 

appeared the building, | TN the view N 
Az; | Pla 
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viſta, formed by two triumphal arches, erected at 
proper intervals, in a line with the landing- place. 
Two pavilions, | with rows of beaches, riſiug one 
above the other, and ſerving as dhe advanced wings 
of the triumphal arch, received the ladies while 


the gentlemen ranged themſelves in convenient order 


on each ſide. On the front feat of each pavilion 
were placed ſeven of the principal young ladies of 
the country, dreſſed in Turkiſh habits, and wearing 


in their turbans, the favours with which they meam 


to reward the ſeveral Ee who were "toon; in 
their honour. te 

Theſe arrangements were ſear, ce wade, — 
bn of trumpets were heard at a diſtance; and a 
band of knights dreſſed in antient habits of white and 
red filk, and mounted on grey horſes, richly capari⸗ 
ſoned in trappings of the ſame colours, entered the 


liſt, attended by their eſquires on foot, in ſuitable 


apparel, in the following order: Four trumpeters, 
22 habited, their trumpets decorated with pen- 


ant ſmall banners; —a berald in his robes of cere- 


mony; on his tunic was the device of his band, two 
roſes intertwined with the motto, We droopwhen” ſe- 
parated. Lord Cathcart, ſuperbly mounted on a 
managed horſe, appeared as chief of theſe knights; 


two young black flaves, with ſaſhes and drawers of 


blue and white filk, wearing large filver claſps round 
their necks and arms, their breaſts and ſhoulders bare, 


held his ſtirrups. On his right hand walked Capt. 


Hazard, and on his left Capt. Brownlow, his two 
eſquires, one bearing the lance the other the/ſhield, 


His device was Cupid riding on a Lion, the motto, 


ourmaded by Love. His s 1oodgnp appeared in honour 
| ot 
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motto, Love and Honour. 
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of Mifs Auchmuty. Then came in order the knights 


of his band; each attended by his -eſquire,- having 


his lance and ſhield: '© Firſt knight, the Hon. Capt. 
rp they 'honour' of! Mifs Ann White, eſquire, 

Peters, the device, a heart and ſword, the 
The ſecond knight, Lieu- 
tenant Bygrove, in honour of Miſs Craig, bis eſquire 


Lieutenant Nichols, the device, Cupid tracing a 
._ - tircle, the motto, Without End. 
up Andre, in honour of Miſs M*Chew, his eſquire 


The third knight, 


Lieutenant Andre, the device, two game cocks 


1 
% 


fighting, the motto, No Rival. The fourth knight, 


Capt. Horneck, in honour of Miſs N. Redman, the 


eſquire Lieutenant Talbot, the device, a burning 
heart; and the motto Abſence cannot extinguiſb. The 
fifth knight, Capt. Matthews, in honour of Miss 
Bond, eſquire, Lieutenant Hamilton, device, a wing- 
ed heart, the motto, Each Fair by Turn. The ſixth 
knight Lieutenant Sloper, in honour of Miſs Shipen, 
eſquire, Lieutenant Brown, device, a mae and ſword, 
motto; Honour and the Fair. nl 1 
After they had made the circuit of is Were wid 
faluted'the ladies, as they paſſed the pavilions, they 
ranged themſelves in a line, each that in which were 
the ladies of their device; and the herald (Mr Beau- 
mont) advancitig into the centre of the ſquare, after 


4 Bouriſh of trumpets, proclaimed the following 


challenge: The knights of the blende&rofe, by me, 
their herald,” proclaim and aſſert, that the ladies of 
the blended roſe, excel in wit, beauty, and every 
accompliſhment, thoſe of the whole world; and 


thouldany knight or. knights, be ſo hardy as to diſ- 


pute or deny it, they *. Ny to enter the lifls 
with 
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with them, and maintain their aſſertions, by deads f 1 alt 
arms, according to the laws of antient chivalty. On vo 
the third repetition ot the challenge; the ſound of © 


the trampers was heard from the opp e fide of the 
ſquare ; and auother herald with four trumpeters, 
dreſſed in black and orange, eepped“ into the liſts. 
He was met by the herald of the blended roſe, and 


aſter a ſhort parley, they both advanced in front of 
the pavilions, when the black herald (Lieutenant 
More) ordered his trumpets to ſound, and then pro- 


claimed defiance ro the challenge” in the CT Wn 
words : fog 

The knights & the burning mountains profem 
themſelves here, not to conteſt by words, but to 
difapprove by deeds, the vain- glorious aſſertions of 
the knights of the blended roſe, and enter theſe liſſs 
to maintain, that the ladies of the burning mountains 


are not excelled in beauty, virtue, or accompliſh» 


ments, by any of the univerſe. He then returned 
to the part of the barrier through which he had en- 
tered; and ſhortly after, the black knights, attend. 
ed by their eſquires, rode into the liſts in the fol. 
lowing order: Four trumpeters preceding the he- 
rald, on whoſe tunic was repreſented, a mountain 
ſending forth flames, with this motto, I burn for ever, 
Captain Watſon, of the guards, as chief, dreſſed in a 
magnificent ſuit of black ſilk and orange, and mounted 
on a black managed horſe with trappiugs of the ſame 
colour with his own dreſs, appeared in honour of 


Miſs Frauks. He was attended in the ſame manner 


as Lord Cathcart. Captain Scot bore his lance, and 
Lieutenant Littleton his ſhield. The device. a heart 
with a wreath of flowers, and the motto Love and 

| * £ K Glory. 
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Glory. Six other knights, with eſquires, devices, 

and mottos, ſuitable to the occaſion, at laſt advan- 
ced, and after they had rode round the liſts and 
ö 5 their obeiſance to the ladies, drew up fronting 
the black knights, and the chief of theſe having 
thrown down his gauntlet, the chief of the black 
knights directed his eſquire to take it up. The 
knights then received their lances from their eſquires, 
fixed their ſhields on their left arms, and making a 
general ſalute to each other, by a very graceful move - 
ment of their lances, turned round to take their ca- 
reer, and encountering in full gallop, ſhivered their 


ſpears. In the ſecond. and third encounters. they 
diſcharged their piſtols. In the fourth they fought 


with their ſwords. At length the two chiefs ſpurring 
into the centre, engaged furiouſly in ſingle combat, 
till the marſhal of the field, Major Groyne, ruſhed in 
between the. chiefs, and declared that the fair damſels 
of the blended roſe and the burning mountain, were 
perfectly ſatisfied with the proofs. of love, and the 
ſignal fears of valour given by their reſpectire knights; 
and commanded them, as they. prized the future. fa- 
vour of their miſtreſſes, that they would inſtantly de- 
ſilt from further combat. Obedience. being paid, by 
the chicks, to this order, they joined their reſpective 
| bands, The white knights and their attendants filed 
off to the left, the black knights to the right, and, 
after paſſing each other at the lower, ſide of the 
quadrangle, mored. up alternately. till they approach- 
_ ed the pavilions of the ladies, when * gave a, ge- 
nexal ſalute. 10 
A paſſage being opened between the two pavilions, 
the * preceded by the eſquires, and the hand 
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of muſic, rode through the firſt triumphal arch, and 
arranged themſelves on the right and left. The arch 
in honour of Lord Howe, preſented two fronts in 
the Tuſcan 6rder, the pediment was adorned with 

various naval trophies, and at the top was the figure 
of Neptune, with a trident in his right hand. In a 


neck on each ſide ſtood a ſailor with a drawn cutlaſs. 


Three plumes of feathers were placed on the ſummit 


of each wing, and in the entablature was this inſcrip- | 


tion, Laut illi debitur et alme gratia major. The in- 
terval between the two arches was an avenue 300 
feet long and 34 broad; it was lined on each ſide by 
a file of troops, and the colours of all the army 1. 
ed at proper diſtances, had a beautiful effect in di- 
verifying the ſcene, Between theſe colours the 
knights and eſquires took their ſtations. The bands 
continued to play ſeveral pieces of muſic.” The com- 
pany moved forward in procefſion with the ladies in 
the Turkiſh habits in front; as theſe paſſed they 
were faluted by their knights, who then diſmounted 
and joined them, and in this order we Were "all con- 
ducted into a garden that fronted the houſe, "through 
the ſecond triumphal arch dedicated to the general. 
This arch was alfo built in the Tuſcan order. "On 
the interior part of the pediment was planted a plume | 
of feathers and various military trophies. At the 
top ſtood the figure of Fame, aud in the entablature 
this device, I bone quo virtus tua te vocet pede fauſto. 
On the right hand pillar was placed a bomb ſhell, and 
on the left a flaming heart. The front next the 
houſe was adorned with preparations for the fire- 
work. From the garden we aſcended-'a flight of 
bars, e with carpets, which led into à ſpacious 

ball; 


hall; the ** ee imitation of Sienna mar. 


ble, eneloſing feſtoons of white marble: The ſurbaſe 
and all below was black. In this hall and in che ad- 


| joining apartments, were prepared, tea, lemonade, 
and other cooling liquors, to which che company 


ſeated themſelves; during which time the knights 
came in, and on the knee received their favours from 
their reſpeRive ladies. One of theſe: rooms was af. 
terwards appropriated for the uſe of the Pharoah 
table; a8 you entered it you ſaw, on a pannel over 
the chimney, a cornu- copiæ exuberently filled with 
_ flowers of the richeſt colours; over the door as you 
went out, another Rates irſelf, ee ehe, 
 andemptied. _ 

From theſe apartments we were condufted up to a 
ball- room, decorated in a light elegant ſtile of paint · 
ing. The ground was a pale blue, pannelled with a 
ſmall gold head, and the interior filled with dropping 
feſtoons of flo wers in their natural colours. Below 


the ſur baſe the ground was of roſe pink, with dra - 


pery feſtooned in blue. Theſe decorations were 
; Heightened by eighty-five mirrors, decked with roſe- 
pink filk ribbands, and artificial flowers; and in the 


| Intermediate ſpaces were 34 branches wirh waxlights, 
ornamented in a ſimilar manner. On che ſame floor 


wers four drawing -tooms, with ſide· boards of re- 
freſhments, decorated and lighted” in the. ſame ſtile 
and taſte as the ball-room. The ball was opened 
with the knights and their ladies; and the dances 
continued till ten o'clock, when the windows were 
thrown open, and a magnificent bouquet of rockets 


began the fire: works. Theſe were planned by Capt. 


Ronen — the chief N and conſiſted of 
| | | 25 twenty 


twenty different exhibitions diſplayed under his di 


rection, with the happieſt ſucceſs, and in the higheſt 
ſtile of beauty. Towards the concluſion the interior 
part of the triumphal arch Was illuminated amidſt an 
uninterrupted flight of roekets and burſting of ba- 
loons. The military trophies, on each, ſide aſſumed 


a variety of tranſparent colour. The Mell and che 
flaming heart on the wings, ſent forth Chineſe foun- 


_ tains ſucceeded by fire-pots. Fame appeared on the 


top ſpangled with ſtars, and from her trumpet blow- 
ing the following device, Tes Lauriers, ſont, immortels; 
a ſauter of rockets, burſting. from che pediment, the 


feu dq artifice. At twelve ſupper was announced, 


and large folding doors, hitherto artfully concealed, 


being ſuddenly thrown. open, diſcovered a magnifi- 


cent ſaloon of 210 feet by 40, and 22 feet in hei bt, 


with three alcoyes on each fide, which ſerved, for ge- 
boards. The ceiling was the ſegment of a cirgle, 


and the ſides were painted a light ſtraw. colour with 
vine leaves and feſtoon flowers, ſome in a brig as and 


ſome in à darkiſh green. Fifty-ſix large pier alles, | 


ornamented with green ſülk, artificial flowers, and 
ribbands, and 2 hundred branches with,three lights 
in each, trimmed in the fame mauner as the mirrors; 
eighteen; luſtres, each with twenty-four. lights, ful. 
pended, from the ceiling, and ornamented as the 
branches; zoo Wax tapers diſpoſed along. the ſupper 


tables; 430 covers, 1,209, diſhes; 24 black "Daves, | 


in oriental dreſſes, with ſilver, collars and bracelets, 
ranged in two lines, and bending to the ground as the 
general and admiral approached the faloon ; all 
theſe forming together the moſt brilliant aſſemblage 


of gay ——_ and APPFATINS at once as We entered 


"by 
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by an eaſy deſcent, exhihited a coup d' oeil, beyond 
deſcription magnificent. ,,, Towards, the end of ſupper 
the herald of the e in his habit of cere - 


monp, attended by his trumpets, entered the ſaloon, 


aud proclaimed: the king's health, the queen and 
royal family, the army and navy with their reſpectiye 
commanders, the knights and their ladies, and the 
ladies in general; each of theſe toaſts was followed 
by a flouriſh of muſic. After ſupper we returned 
to the ball room, reed to danco 5 four 
0: *clock. Q@19Y £ 019-7 
Such is the eee ee a very Fine, one; 
of the moſt ſplendid entertainment, I believe, ever 
given by an army to their general; but what maſt be 
moſt grateful to Sir William Howe, is the ſpirit and 
motixes from whence it was given. He goes from 
this: place io: morrow; but as I underſtand he means 
to ſtay a day or two, with his brother, on board the 
he Eagle at Billingſport, I ſhall not ſeal this letter 
nibh ſerhun depart from Philadelphia. 
Im juſſſeturned, Sunday the 24th, from conduct - 
ing gur beloved general to the water ſide, and have 
feen him receive a more flattering teſtimony of the 
love and attachment of the army, than all the pomp 
and ſplendor of the mifchianza could convey to him. 
I have ſeen the moſt gallant of of our officers, whom 


I leaſt ſuſpected of giving ſuch inſtances of their af- 


fection, ſhed tears while they bid him farewell. The 
gallant and affectionate general of the Heſſians, 


Knyphauſen, was ſo moved that he could not finiſh 


a compliment he began to pay him, in his own name 
and that of his officers who attended him. Sir Henry 


* Clinton attended him to the wharf, where Lord 


Howe 


A 
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Howe received him into bis barge, and they are 
both gone down to Bilſingſport. On my return I ſaw 
nothing but deje&ed/countenances? oO 
This new exhibition-6fthivaley,' which appears to 
have been founded upon the plan of the renowned 
Knight of La Mancha, 'ean ſcarcely be conſidered as 
wor thy either of the expence that was beſtowed upon 
it, or of the characters of the BritiſlivMcers who 
deviſed it and put it in execution. The Whöle of 
this unfortunate and baneful war, has; ſinee the be- 
ginning of it, through all its ſtages, been a very ſtrange 
miſchianza ; a miſcellany of expence, injuſtice; and 
diſappointment. Don Quixote, and his renowned 
eſquire, in all their adventures, ſcarcely ever en- 
gaged in one more abſurd and ridiculous than the 
American war; and in ſome future period, the inha- 
bitants of the world will be ready to conclude that 
the ſtory concerning this war has been founded upon 
- theſe principles of knight errantry, which naturally 
lead men to very ſtrange: and wonderful adventbres. 
lu the midſt of ſo dangerous and unfortunats à Wär, 

it might have been expected the Britiſh officers 
would have been otherwiſe employed than in expend- 
ing their money in empty ſhews and regatras, or in 
daffling with the ladies of the ruined colonies. What- 
ever regard might be expreſſed in this pompous ſh 

to Sir William Rowe, yet it muſt be aechunted a 

very ſtrange method of expreſſing it; and the filent 
grief of General Knyphauſen expreſſed his regard 
more fully than the whole expence of the mi/chianza. 
This miſcellaneous entertainment was à prologue to 
that adventure Which was ſoon after made by our 

army, in paſſing through the Jerſies, to Sandy-Hook, 
5 a where 
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where the u e thoſe of 
the burning Wountain, Were under the neceſfity of 
performing a real turnament for their vn preſer va. 
Hon, where the hotbür & their ladies was Be WW. 
ferenuly fupported. - Had they foreſeen What was & 
Foon to happen, it wonld Have, in a great meaſure, 
_ ſuppreſſed ſome of that wanron folly Which appeared 
in the kIiibition of the miſehfanza. It was truly a 
very fooliſh reſolution to tranſmit this piece of mad. 
nels over. the Atlantic, t Great 1 Walk {6 much 
upprobition. 70 5 
Tus feetns de ave been the 81 muraer üer the 
beginning of the American war when the parties had 
jeſſure to perform trilles, and relax from the ſexeri. 
s'of military diſciphne, The Americans, pn their 
1 but for à different reaſon, bad alſo a fort of mil. 
| _chianza. i in their congreſs. Monſieur Gerard had ar- 
rived. at. Pliiladelphia ſome time in the ſummer, us 
pleni iporegtiary from the French King, and had W's 
of che 'congrefs. | This happened in ſeſt than 
 rhree months after General Howe's nilſchianz#;' f 
hm Philndelphis, chat had been, during the wigtef, 
lbs ſeat of arms, aud the tendezrous of war, Was, d. 
vlng che ſummer, turned into airy of pleaſure, Killed 
with all che gaiety of Knight errautry, and the (pten- 
'danr, of 2; cburt. As ſome atcougt has been given 
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| 8 ſplendid entertainment which was made to Sit. of tl 

| ilkam Howe, by the ofſicers of the army, it will be to: t 
. neceflary to ſhew the reception which Mouſieur Ge If reac 
We rard xeceived from the congteſs at his firſt audience, Lee 
as miniſter and pleni of the French King. greſ 
This will help to relieve the nünds of the reader win 
eee uniform pray + de:. and 


ſtruction | 


2 


Gerard, 22 and ple nipotentia 


chariot being behind, received his ſeeretaty: The 
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ſtruction and flaughter, and prepare them for a view 
of thoſe ache char will þe laid open in the tu · 
ture part of this hiſtory. The manner in which 
Monſteur Gerard was iatroduced, the letter from 
the Frenci King, which he delivered, his ſpeech to 
che Congreſs, and u 4 be 
gon their own: words. 

Laſt 3 Auguſt Aith, being lay aps 
els for the audience of the Sieur 

ary: from his Moſt 

Chriſtian Majeſty, that miniſter received audience ac · 
cordingly In purſuance of the ceremonial eftabliſh- 
ed hy Congrefs,.the! Hon; Richard Henry Lee, Eſq; 
one of the delegates from Virginia; aud the Hon. Sa. 
muel Adams; ane of the delegates from Maſſachuſett's 
Bay, in à ooch and fix provided by Congreſs, waited 
upon the miniſter at his hoofec In a few minutes 
the two delegates entered the coach, Mr Lee placing 
himſelf at the midiſter's left hand, on the back: ſeat, 
Mr Adams occupying the frowrifeur'; the miniſter's 


carriages being arrived at the State Houle in the city, 
the two members of Congreſs, placing themſelves at 
the minitter's left hand; a little before ont 0*cloekt, 
introduced to his chair in-the'Congreſs Chamber. 
The prefident and Congreſs ſitting, —— 
being ſeated, he gave his credentials itits the Bahds 
of the ſecretary, who ad anced and delivered them 
to the preſident. The ſecretary of Congreſs then 


read and tranſlated them; which being done, Mr 


Lee announced the miniſter to the preſdent and CGG. 
greſs: at uin the preſident, che Congreſs, and be 
niniſter roſe together; he bowed to the Prefdene 
aud the Cougreſs; they bowed to him; where 
2 | U 1 | 


ses ener Aon 


the whole ſeated themſelyes. ln a moment the mini- 
ſter roſe and made 4 ſpeech — -while they 
were all ſitting. \\Ehenſpeech being ſiniſned, the mi- 
niſter ſat down, and giving a copy of his to 
his ſecretary, he preſented it to the preſident. 7 
preſident and che Congteſs then roſe, and the preſi- 
dient prononnced their anſwer to the ſpeech, the mi- 
niſter ſtanding all the time. The anſwer being end- 
ed, the hole were again ſeated, and the preſident 
giving a copy of the anſwer to che ſecretary, of Gon. 
greſs, he pre ſented it to the miniſter. The preſident, 
the Congteſs, and the. miniſter: then roſe together; 
the miniſter bowed to! the preſident, ho returned 


the ſalute, and then to the Congreſa, h alſo bowed 


in their turn; and the miniſter; having bowed to che 


preſident, aud receiged his bow, he withdrew, and 


Ws attended home in che fame manner in which he 
Badchees conducted to che audience. 169 F081" 244 * 
_ 1125 Wethin-the bar of the houſe che Congreſs formed 

n ſerfitifels/on: each fide of the pre ſident andi the 
minſſter gehe preſident ſuting at one extremity of the 
Eirtle, at à table upon a platform elevated two ſteps; 


4005 Wider Bnsg ur ho oppoſite extremity of the 


eirele, in an arm chair, upon the ſame; level with che 
Congreſs. The door of the Congreſs Chamber be- 
jung throw open; below the bar, about. 200 gentle · 
men were admitted tothe audience, among whom 
the vice · preſident of the Supreme Executive 
uneiloſpennſylxania the Supreme Executive Coun- 


"Jomiblys' ſoveral ſoreigners of dilinctiem and.officers 
ef the army. The audience being over; the : Con · 


FKreſe and the miniſter, at a proper hour repaired to 


A idterzaanent, Siren by che 5 to the mini- 
715 1 1 ſter; 


herd ſpeaket, and members of the? Hauſe of A. 


. 2 =" - % _—_ ” "IR - 


Mas d ⁵˙ A ]¶ . io. Ade he: 


charactef! Thee entertainment was conducted with a 


269k —— order, the Hon. Sieur Gerard be- 


The treaties which we have ſigued =": iy — 
| ſequence of the: propoſals yqur commiſſoners: made to 


„ ˙ : MCG. ono. i. nnd A I. co 
— 


_ take, and conſtantly ſhall take, in heir happineſs and 


you in che quality of our miniſter and plenipotegtiary : 


give credit 1a all he. ſhall communicate to you from 
us, mote eſpecially when he ſhall aſſure you. of, qur 
alfection and conſtant ee Jon. We prey 
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ler; at which were preſent; by invitation; ſeveral 
fokeißnete of diſtinction, and gendemen of public 


decotum ſuited tu the octaſivn, and gave great ſatis 
faltion to the whole con ' 
The Congreſ5 gave che foitowiug account of this 

1 12 ©audience, figned preſident and 4; 
% Bud In Congteſs, Auguſt 6, 1778 Uf W 418 


v. 


*. introdueed to an audience-by: the We 
| chars hi ſecretary delivered to 7 
from bis His Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, Which was read 
in the words following onlut acts 
Very deur great Frieuds and Allie 


us in your behalf, are a certain aſſuranee gf, gu 
fection for the United States in general, and oy each 
of them in particular, as well as of the, intereſt. we 


- proſperity. It ia to convince you more particelarly 


of this, that we have nominated the Sieur Gerard, 55 


ſecretary af our Council gf State, to, reſide among 


he is the beiter acquainted with i our ſentimemis to- 
wards vou; and the more capable of raſtifying the ſame 
to you, as he was entruſted on dur part to negotiate 
with your commiſſioners, aud ſigned with them the 
treaties wich cement our union. We pray yon to 


1 1 — . 03 11313 SHE 487 — a. 85 10 004 
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God; very great Friends and Allies, 10 have you" in 
his haly *Keopings!!: 7 | bn . wrt Sf 107 ie 191 och 


Four good Friend am Ay. 


IRON 42247 Signed) iL. 


The miniſter was then announced to che ꝓreſident 
aud che Houſe; whereupoir) he awaſe: and addreſſed 
Congreſs, in tlie ſpeech; which, ben he had finiſh- 
ald, his fecretary delivered the fame in writing to the 
un r ai3970%75 irtge ds!! 
Genthettcn, - ne. Aut 03h 34 1 


the United States of America is ſo ngrocahle to 
bim, chat he could a0 longer delay ſending me to re · 
ſide among you, for the purpoſe of exechting it. It 
will give bis Mapeſty great ſutisfaction to learn; that 
che ſentiments which have ſhone Forth on this occa · 
Ron, juſtiſy chat conſdence with Which he hach been 
inſpired by the zeal and character of the United 
Statet, in France, rhe viſdoni and fortitude which 
Paxe directed the reſolutions of Congreſs, and the 


cpurage and perſeverance. of the people they repre - 


ent; confidence which: you know, Gentlemen, 
das been the baſis of that Gay mahle and Gf. 


_ interaſted-ſyſtgm,/0n which he bach treated üb che 


Unitedistates. eee Sh A640? un PP 
II is not his Majeſty's fault che the engagements 
he hath entered into, did not eftabliſh your indepen- 


| Es without aggravating the calamities of 


:. i ks higheſt ambivon o 


promote; andJecure.', Bur ſince the hoſtile meatures 
id deſigns. of rhe. gommon enemy have given to en- 
gagements, purely eventual, an immediate, perſuaſive, 


ns indiſſoluble force, i i: is the opinion of 
"e 


AB; 4558, 


connection formed by be: Kiog any Maſter, | 


ac omateopu aa ic, ceo Iam ow cj,.T ca ic o'w' wm 
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manner moſt aſafal to the co mmom gauſe, and beit. 


the Kiug myſ maſter, char che taiies iould tuen cheir 
whole attention to fuffil choſe eagagements in the 


calculated io- obtain that peace which is tlie Ms ere | 


tbe alliances uns go drinew pn Be yon 


Npen this prineiple hie majeſty Kilediftoned:ty 
fendt yt a powerful- aſſiſtanceg whith' you oo 
10 his friend{hip; to re ſuered regard he hus for ever 
thing which relates“ to che advantage f ahr Vn 
States, and to his deffre at contributing; wütkreffeaey, 
t0-6RABHAY your'repoſ&and 


recen des rens te ode wap bodaogted by 
the reſpeive goverumenis, will tend tc hen 
choke bonds of union; Which" hate originated ig the 
matgal intereſt 6f the yo nations 5305 13 395 
The principal objeft of my iuſtruchon is toednnert 


the intereſls of France witk theſe of täe United 


States. I flatter myſelf, gentlemen; that my paſt cH- 
dk in the affairs which concern them, Hattrihlready 
convinced you of che determination I febfto endes 
your 10 obe y my inſtructions, un ſuch manner at 
—— of Congreſs, che foi endſhip f 
its members; andche eſteem of the eitizens of America 
To this Speech the — 25 Was Pleaſed to re- 
turn the fohowing auer Ad 10h ht 
i Wo! Rr Wa dib ond EY tht, 51: 
- Thbtreaties'Beriween 08 0 Moſt Cn 
and the United States, ſo "folly demonſtrates bib 8 
dom aud magnanimity, às to command dhe ebeolines 
of alf nations. Tue virtuotis citizens of America in 
particular, can never forget his beneficent” uttention 
to thele violated rights; nor ceaſe ro/acktowiedgetlis 
—_ of a gracious providence, in rang hem up 


powerful 


= 


TY ue ronr "OF : 


opinion of Congreſs, that the confidence his majeſty 
repoſes, in the firmneſe of theſe States, will receive 


Aſſembly are convinced; Sir; chat had ir reſted ſolely 
with che Moſt Chriſtian King, not only the indepen- 
dence of theſe States would have been univerſally ac- 
knowledge; but cheir trauquillity fully eſtabliſhed, 
We lament the luſt of domination which ga 
to the preſent war, and hath prolopged and extended 


the miſeries'of mankisd. We ardentiy wiſh to ſheah 


the ſword, and ſpare che furcher effuſion of blood; 
but we are determined; by every means in cut power, 
to fulfil choſe eventual eugagemenis, wlieb have ac- 
quired poſtrive and permanest fotee from the hoſtile 
defi and meaſures of the common ene. Con- 
greſs have reuſon to believe, that the aſſſiſtance ſo 


5 vnc and peneroully ſent; will bring Great Britain te 


à ſenſe of juſtice and moderation, promote the” com. 
mon intereſt of Fragte and America, and ſecure 
peace aud trauquillſiry on che moſt firm and honour. 
able foundation. Neitlier can it be doubted; that 
thoſe 'who adminiſter the powers of government 
within the ſeveral States of this uniob, will cement that 
connection with the ſodjsets of France; tlie beneficial 
effekts of which' have” already been ſo ſenſibly felt, 
Sir, 'from the renal of 3 your Exertions to 
promote the; true intereſts of our — as well as 
your own, it is with the higheſt ſatisfaction, Congreſs 
receive, 4s the firſt miniſter from bis MOR Chriſtian 
Majeſty, a gentleman, whoſe / paſt condult affords 2 
happy, Preſage, that he will ' merit che confidence of 
this Body, the friendſhip of its members, and che ef: 


teem Ker ihe citizens of America. The ſecretary 7 
the 


X D. 71. 
Te powerful and illaſtrious a friend. _ the bope and 


additional ſtrength from every day 's experienec The 


ve birth 
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the Congreſs then delivered.to the miniſter a copy of 
this reply: whereupon the. miniſter withdrew, and 
was condudted/-in the manner in which be yas - 
brought to the houſe. y33%.2 190; 51. 

The whole management in this ir Saily ſhew- | 
ed that the Congreſs unde tſtood their buſineſs, and 
had ſufficient, addreſs to receive a French miniſter, as 
well as 0 flatter ide Vanity gf his maſter; they ſaid 
nothing mean or what was beneath their character, or 
chat of the Moſt Independent States, and expreſſed 
a greatneſz of mind in midſt of ealamities, which would 
dave done honour to che antient Romans. It will be 
proper here to give ſome account of the erengual alli 
ance, Which was the foundation. of this farmal intro- 
duction of a French miniſter into the American Con- 
greß. Our winiſtry were fully warned that this 
rreaty; was going on before it was concluded, and bal 
it in their power to have prevented it, to the adyan- | 
tage of their ſovereign and the; intereſt, of the nation. 
But the fooliſh. idea of etiquette and a falſe notion of 
honour; prevented them from ſaving thouſands of, i in- 
nocent lives, and millions of treaſure, t Great Bri- 
tain. To yield to the colonies, whom they had ſo un- 
juſtiy imzured, and give up dhe golden dream they had 
been indulgiag for ſo long a time, was an idea they 
could not at all reliſh; They knew that any perma- 
nent agreement with America, cguld ggt be made 
while they continued in office, becauſe America FAN 
never truſt them ho had ſo .wautonly, and.c cruelly _ 
ſpilt her beſt blood, and ravaged her towns! in the bel | 
barbarous manner. To. giye up their ofßces was to 
give, up the emolumentst that attended them, which 
was much dearer unto men of, their charter, than cl. 


wege er of their e or the! happineſ Y 
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of the * Though they knew of the French 
treaty, the ſuffered i it to go on without acquainting | 
parliament till it was.finiched, and then they propoſed 
| a plan of reconciliation which the renowned knight 
ot La Mancha would have been aſhamed of. They 
propoſed to the coloniſts to break their faith with 
France in the firſt publie treaty that ever they made, 
and expoſe. themſelves. to all the world as the moſt 
faithleſs of mortals. This,.they.knew, could not be 
cowplicd with, and of conſequence: they would keep 
their places and continue the wart They had alſo 
ſome friends to ſerve, and the office. of commiſſioner 
was a lucrative! employment. Exen this: commiſſion 
was. put into the, hands ot men the moſt unlikely to 
gain credit in America: A young, nobleman of little 
experience, who Was never remarkable in managing 
his own. affairs: with bhonous to himſelf, was placed 
firſt in a commiſſion to ſettle. the difference between 
: Britain and her colonies. To this beau of a noble. 
man, was joined, an apoſtate patriot, a general of the 
army, and a pettiſogging lawyer, who was remarkable 
for nothing but in being a penſioner and a pliant voter 
on the ſide of the miniſtry. To all theſe was added, 
as a ſecretary, a Scotch profeſſor of moral philoſdphy, 
who. left his ſchool, and his ſcholars, te the care of 
another, to croſs the Atlantic under the pretence of 
procuring peace, bui in reality to glean ſome oſ thoſe 
"benefits which the bounty of government Was now ſo 
ready to beſtow. . Among the whgle, it is doubtful, 
though their characters had. been more reſpe8able, 
whether there was as much judgment as was neceſ- 
ſary to execute a commiſſion. of ſo. great importance. 
It was certainly an affront to the nation, and a 
oiccredit to the commillion; that it was-left-to the ma · 
nagement 
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nagement of the needy, the coverous, and the vain.” It 
was certainly believed by the contrixvers of this plan of 
reconciliation, that i it could not ſucceed, and was ne · 
ver meant as a ſcheme to anſwer the oſtenſible pur 
oe. It even did not anſwer that defign for which 
© ſceins tobave been principally intended, namely, of 
ne v pon the colopiſts the charge of being, from 
he benen dete 7mined. upon independency on 

Ge eat Britain. vatur "of the My * — a8 
821 as the method in which it was manage plainly 
ſhewed, that dominlon and not pußlſe beitiry + was the 


| great Tpring ofall our piiblic actions. The def] perate 
principles contained in rhe manifeſto ebnen by the 


commiſſioners, fully declated, that. the dominion of 
Britain was of more conſequence than all the revenue 

of Ame ca and the lives of near three millions of 
fits es, It is almoſt the caſe, with all men, that 
thol e who. commit an injury, can neyer, forgive thoſe 
they. injure! for the principle of enen which 
deterinines them to behave injuriouſly, puſhes them 
on to proceed, ind they can find no end but in the 
total ruin of thoſe who reſiſt their maleyolence. Had 
not our miniſtry been infatuated in their meaſures 
with their own folly, and reſolutely bent, at all events, 
upon 4 5 their fatal ſcheme, they would haye 


propoſed their reconciliation before the French 


treaty 4 and there is good reaſon to ſuppoſe that, 
provided the faith, of the nation had been properly 
pico for the fulfilment of the ſcheme; it would have 
een liſtened to, and put an end to the war. The 
French court improved the opportunity. and we loſt 
it, it is to be feared, for ever. For it does not appear 
very probable that Great Britain, in her preſent re- 
XXX duced 
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guced 3 of e will ever be able to force A. 
Merica into dependence, aſſiſted by both France and 
Spain.. A view of the treaty, which the colonies 
have entered into with France, will ſhew how, hope- 
leſs an opinion ĩt is to imagine that Britain can regain 
her ſupremacy over America. This treaty is called 
A Treaty of Alliance, eventual and defenſive, between 
his Moſt, Chriſtian Majeſty Louis the Sixteenth, King 
of France and Navarre, and the Thirteen United 
States of America; and conſiſts of twelve articles. 
The introductien mentions the ſeveral States particu- 
larly, which enter into this alliance, and the ſeveral 
reaſons for ſo doing, and is perhaps as well expreſſed 
as any deed of the ſame nature that has appeared con- 
cerning any public tranſaction for ſome ages paſt. 
The tenor of it follows: 

The Moſt Chriſtian King, and che United States of 
North America, to wit, New Hampſhire, Maſſachu- 
ſetts Bay, Rhode-Iland, Connecticut, New Jerſey, 
e Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia, having this 
day concluded a treaty of amity and commerce, for 
the reciprocal advamage of their ſubjects and citizens, 
have thought it neceſſary to take into conſideration 
the means of ſtrengthening thoſe engagements, and 
of rendering them uſeful to the ſafety and tranquillity 
of the two parties; particularly in caſe Great Britain 
in reſentment of that connection, which is the object 
of the ſaid treaty, ſhould break the peace with 
France, either by direct hoſtilities, or by hindering 
- her commerce and navigation, in a manner contrary 
to the rights of nations, and the peace ſubſiſting be- 
tween the two. crowns,—And his Majeſty and 17 
BE”. | | | Gai | 
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A. D. Ss THE WAR IN AMERICA, 531 
ſaid United States having reſolved, in that caſe, to 


join their councils and efforts againſt the enterprizes 
of their common enemy, the reſpective plenipoten. 
tiaries, empowered to concert the clauſes and condi. 
tions proper to fulfil the ſaid intentions, have, after 
the moſt mature deliberation, concluded and deter- 
mined on the following articles: 
| AA 7. I, $ ) | 

If war ſhould break out between hne and 
Great Britain, during the continuance of the preſent 
war between the United States and England, his 
Majeſty and the ſaid United States, ſhall make it a 
common cauſe, and aid each other mutually with their 
good offices, their councils, and their forces, accord- 
ing tothe exigency of TOY as becomes good 
and faithful allies. ED | 

| AR T. I. a 

The ellvntial and dire& end of "ihe preſent defen- 
five alliance is, to maintain effectually the liberty, ſo- 
yereignty, and independence, abſolute and unlimited, 
of the ſaid United States, as well in matters of go- 
en as of commerce. 

AR r. III. f 
The two contracting parties mall, each on its own 


part, and in the manner it may judge moſt proper, 


make all the efforts in its power againſt its common 
cen, in order ro attain the end propoſed. 
- ART. IV. | 
The 3 parties agree, that in caſe either a 
them ſhould form a particular enterprize, in which. 
the concurrence of the other may be be deſired, the 
party whoſe concurrence is deſired, ſhall readily; and 
wa faith.) Join to act in concert for that purpoſe, as 
far 


* 


*. 0 _—_ 


* Mexico, Bc HEAT, that Gulph, which are at preſent 


C2 


$33 ' | U1ST@RY) or d. 


far às eircumſtunces and its owhparticulat ſituation wil 
permit. and in that caſe; they ſhall regulate,” by a par- 
ticular convention, the quantity and kind of — 
to be facnithed, and the time and manner oſ its being 
brought into action, as well as the eee 
are to be its compenſation. bdifob 

ES 3 role. 

If the United States ſkonld think fir t to attempt the 
reductien of the Britiſh power retraining in the 
Northern parts of America, or the iſlands of Bermu- 
das, thoſe cbulitries or iſlands, in caſe of ' ſucceſs, 
mall de conſederated With, and e Dan the 


ſuid Vhited States. 
u Th VI. 


The Moft Chriſtian King renounces, for ever, hy 
| poſſeſion of the iſlands of Bermudas, as well as of 
any part of the continent of America, which, before 
the treaty of Paris, 1763, or in virtue of chat treaty, 
were acknowledged to belong to the Crown of Great 
Britain, or to the United States, heretofore called 
Britiſh colouies,' or which are at this time, or have 
lately been, under the power of the King of -Great 


1 
I his Moſt Christian Mai jeſty ſhall think proper ro 
xtack any of the Hands ſtuated in the Gulph of 


under the power of Great Britain, all the faid iſles, 
in cafe of RI thall apperta to the Court of 
A. : 5 — 9 * y s 
1100 90 44 1 W 
Weicher of the two parties ſhall cbnclode Eider 


wee or peace with Great Britain, without the 
formal 


— * * — 
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formal conſent of rhe other firſt obtained, and they 
muthally engage pot to lay down their arms, until 
the independence of the United States ſhall have 
been formally and tacitly aſſured by treaty or treaties 
that ſhall terminate the war. 
AK Tt, IX. 

The contracting parties declare, that being reſol- 
ved to fulffl, each on its own part, the clauſes and 
conditions of the preſent treaty of alliance, according 


to its own power and circumſtances ; there ſhall be 


no after claims or compenfation, on ane fide or the 
tek; whatever may be the event of the war. 
| AR Ty X. 

The Moſt Chriſtian King and the United States 


agree to invite or admit other powers, who may have 


received injuries from England, to make a common 

cauſe with them, and to accede to the preſent alliance, 

under ſuch conditions as ſhall be fully 8 to and 

ſettled between all parties. | 
AA r. XI. 

The two parties guarantee mutually, from the pre- 
fent and for ever, againſt all other powers, to wit, the 
United States to his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty the pre- 
fent poſſeſſions of the Crown of France in America, 
as well as thoſe ſhe may acquire, by the future treaty 
of peace ; and his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty guatantees, 
on his part, to the United States, their liberty, ſo- 
vereiguty, and independence, abſolute and unlimited, 
as well matters of government as of commerce, and 
alſo their poſſeſſions, and the additions or conqueſts 
their confederations may obtain duting the war, from 
any of the dominions now or hereafter poſſeſſed by 


(feat Britain in North America; conformable to the 
fifth 


”_— 
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fifth and ſixth articles above. written, the whole ag 
their poſſeſſions, ſhall be fixed, and aſſured to the ſaid 
States, at the moment of the ceſſation of the preſent 
war with England. _ | 

Ar. XI. 

In order to fix more preciſely, the ſenſe and ap- 


plication of the preceding article, the contracting par- 


ties declare, that in caſe of a rupture between France 
and England, the reciprocal guarantee declared in 
the ſaid article, ſhall have its full force and effect the 
moment the ſaid war ſhall break out; and if ſuch 
rupture ſhall not take place, the mutual obligations 
of the ſaid guarantees ſhall not commence until the 
moment of the ceſſation of the preſent war between 
the United States and England, ſhall have aſcertained 
their poſſeſſions. | 
AR r. XII. 

The preſent treaty ſhall be ratiſied on both ſ * 
and the ratification ſhall be exchanged within the 
| ſpace of fix months, or ſooner if poſlible. 

This is the famous treaty between France and the 
Coloniſts, to which the latter were driven by the per- 
_ verſe pride and ſtupidity of men who, inſtead of being 
qualified for governing an empire, appear not fit to be 
truſted with the charge of a herd of the vileſt ani - 
mals. It might eaſily have been perceived that a 


meaſure of this kind would be the iſſue of the vio - 


lence and tyranny of Great Britain towards the: Co- 
lonies. 

Though this Hance appears mme as being 
an union of papiſts and proteſtants againſt a govern- 
ment which bears the name of -proteſtant, yet the 
urgent neceſſity of the caſe, and the palpable tyranny 
No 8 
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ofthe Britiſh miniſtry, juſtify the expedient onthe part 
ofthe coloniſts. It was certainly inconliſtent in auy 
proteſtant power to employ ſuch a tyranny againſt its 
own fübjects, as that which the Engliſh employed 
againſt America. The | hiſtory of ſavage nations 
does not furniſh us with examples more brutiſh . and 


barbarous than ſome that are ſaid to have been made 


on the coaſts of America, It is'a matter of the moſt 
ſerious eonſiderat ion to all Chriſtiannations, whether 
2 government, that is ſaid to be from God, can ever 
be exerciſed and applied to the deſtruction of the 
governed, except when their crimes are ſuch as ad- 
mit of no diſpute, but are ſelf- evident. The human 
underſtanding cannot well conceive, that men's lives 
ſhould be taken away by interpretations of laws 


which have always been, in the eye of reaſon, 


of a doubtful nature. The American war, 

and all the bloodſhed and loſs that has attended it, 
have had no other foundation than certain inferences 
ot ſtate, drawn from modern inſtitutes, not confiltent | 
with the eſſential laws ot the empire. . 
. Such as purſue political quarrels for the ſake of do- 
minion fo: far as to ſhed blood, it is of ſmall conſe- 
queuce whether they are papiſts or proteſtants; for ĩt 


is certain that they, in that caſe, not only act incon- 


ſiſtent with the Chriſtian religion, but with the firſt 
principles of all moral laws. The coloniſts have no 
good reaſon, from the known principles of the French, 

to put much confidence i in them, and if they be wiſe 
they will be upon their guard, and watch them care- 
fully. But in their preſent ſituation it could be no 
criminal action to emancipate themſelyes from tyranny, 
by 2 lawful n though me inſtruments might 
: no 
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not be ſuelras they altogetherapprovred.! Te treaty 
n altogether -Political; and depends upon: oertain mu; 
tual good offices,” which whoever: fails in are guilty 
of a breach of faith. With regard to the French 
being door gorerament can have no handle, 
ſeeing they 'themfelves have eſtabliſhed popery in 
bone part of their dominions, and have ſhe wu a gbod 
inelmatön to have it introduced into alt the veſte The 
Americans have been reproached for entering into a 

teeny with the French, againſt their king and copns 
try; but this reproach falls doubly upon the heads 

df thoſe who rendered their king and their 

Hens to them; by denyiug them the common rights 
of fabjes, and proſecuting them with fire and ſword; 
becauſe they claimed thoſe common rights which all 
Britiſh ſubjects claim, and to which they have 4 coh- 
{litftionat title. In ſome after time men will age 

more inipartiafly of the nature of this diſpute, 
will perhaps conelude that the French nation; 24 
of doing an unjuſt action in afſiſting America; have 
done a righteous and humane deed in \4ffiMilg tbe 
oppreſſed. We may call them our enemres bn that 
account, but provided they do us ng more irhury, We 
Will have no juſt reafon to complain. 'Fhere is fome- 
thing abſurd in the opinion of thoſe 'who'with well 
to America, and at the fame time are for doing all 
the miſchief poſſible to the French; fot unleſs 55 
aſſiſtance which France has given America, the has 
done no mapner of injury to us. There is not much 
reaſon to put confidence in the Freuch nation, more 
than in any other papiſts, but there is truly no rea- 
ſon to put confidence In any princes at all, or nations 
— where policy is the ry rule of duty. Hiſtory has 
undoubtedly 
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undoubtedly a right to ſet forth the ſtate of facts, 
that future times may know the juſtice or e, 
Las the reaſons, of the war. | 
While this war was {till going on, the nation. in ä 
general felt the baneful effects of it, and complaints 
were uttered throughout all the empire, from the 
eſſects it had upon all ranks of people. Eren 
thoſe, who were moſt violent for carrying it on 
complained of its effects, and confeſſed the na - 
tion would be ruinedʒ while either the wickedneſs 
of their own hearts, or a falſe notion of etiquette and 
honour, made them rather deſire to ruin themſelves 
and the nation; than not obtain the ruin of the Ame · 
ricans, Whom they ſo mortally .hated. Their con- 
ſtant language was, the colonies muſt, be ſubdued 3 
we have paſſed the rubicon, and cannot go back with- 
out ſhame and diſgrace. Thus, under the ſerereſt 
apprehenſion of deſtruction in proceeding, the con- 
duRors of the war, without hope, {till went, till all 
che corners of the empire, cried out of oppreſſion. 
from one end to the other. Except thoſe who were 
daily liring upon the ruins of the public, all parties 
vere loudly, complaining of diſtreſs, with regard to 
trade, commerce, auc every article of buſineſs. 
Thoſe who were the belt judges of the diſtreſſes 
concerning trade and commerce, and who expreſſed 
their ſentiments in the warmeſt, and at the ſame 
time, in the moſt decent manner, were but little re- 
girded by the higheſt authority of the nation, whole 
buſineſs it was to have more eſpecially conſidered the 
reaſons of thoſe complaints. The ſenſe of the whole 
nation was this year well expreſſed in the addreſs 
and petition of the commons of the city of London 
ft TP -. aſſembled 


m tsTory 6D 2 . 


PEO in common council, which was Pre ſented 
to his Majeſty upöb March 35 this* year. The ad. 
dreſs and his majeſty's anſwer, will better 'expreſs 
the temper of · the nation and che. diſpoſition of the 
governm at kiten aby; "What ger be ſubſtituted in 
their place. oa one fie nit $477 
We, your majeſt 8 mlt durifel and loyal ſudjecs 
| the ford mayor, dldertien, and commons of thie city 
of London, in common countil afſembled, attachedto 
. 9 maje oy royal Houſe by principle, to your pet- 
wü Affection, ànd to the honour and 
8 * of your government, by every intereſt that 
can de dear to che heart of man; in this pre ſent de- 
Phötußte Rate Gr the fürs of this bee gredt and 
foutihing country, "with moſt - profound. humiliy, 
implore * to lay ourſelves at your majeſtyꝰs feet, 
to repreſent to Jour majeſty the ſeutiments ba ville 
a of a faithful and 4Mifed people 
5 When this civil war was firſt threatened, ons yal 
city of London, in concurrence with the ſenſe of many 
other reſpectable bodies of your kingdom; and many 
of the wiſe and beſt of your ſubjects, did moſt hum- 
bly deprecate this evil, forboding, but too truly, the 
charges, mes aud diſgraces, « of Which it has hi- 
therto been productive, and the great diſtreſſes to 
Which it is ſtill likely to ſubject this kingdom: Your 
falthful people, on that occaſion, had the misfortune 
to receive from your majeſty, an anſwer, more ſuit- 
Ile to the imperfect mantier in which (they fear) 
the expreſſed ſentiments full of duty, than your ma- 
| jelty” s 6Wn moſt gracious diſpoſition, their inviolable 
reverence to their ſovereign,” and their unſhaken'zeal 
S his glory. They retired in a mournfal and * 
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ful ſilence, patienily waiting the diſpoſition of provis 


dence; and. the, return of your wajeſty's favour and 


countenance, whenever experience ſhould fully diſ- 
cloſe, in its true light, the well-founded nature of 


their apprehenſions. and the fatal tendency of thoſe 


councils by which the nation has been miſled. 
For, miſled and deceiyed, your majeſty, and, many 
of your ſubjects, have been. No pains have been 
omitted, to hide from both the true nature of the bu- 
ſineſs in which we were engaged; no arts haye been 
left untried, to ſtimulate the paſſions of your ſubjects 


in this kingdom; and we are. confident that inſi- 
nitely more {kill and attention have been uſed to en- 


gage us in this war, than have been employed to 


—_- 


conduct it to honour or advantage, if honour or ad- 
vantage could be obtained by any conduct in ſuch a 


War. 


proſeſſions, and to deſpiſe the reſiſtance, of. our bre- 


thren, (Engliſhmen like ourſelyes) whom we had no 
ſort of reaſon to think deficient in the ſincerity and 


courage which have ever diſtinguiſhed that name and 
race. Their inclinations have been miſrepreſented, 


their natural faculties depreciated, their reſources. 
mil-calculated, their feelings inſulted, until fury and 


ern A 


We haye ſeen a whole army, the flower of the train - 
ed military ſtrength of Great Britain and her allies, 


famiſhed in the wildernets of America, lay dowa their 
arms, and owing their immediate reſcue from death 


to thoſe very men whom the murders and rapines of 


the ſavages, (unhappily employed) had forced from 


huſbandmen ingo ſoldiers, and wha had hen painged 


N 


in 
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We — deen duſtriondy tanght to ſuſped the | 
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in ſuch colours of contempt as to take away all conſo- 


lation from our calamity. 


the one and ſubdue the other. 


A. D. 1978, 


We have ſeen another 
army, equally brave, and equally well commanded, 
for two years in an almoſt continued courſe of victory, 
by which they have ouly waſted their own numbers, 
without decreaſimg the ſlrength of the reſiſting. power, 
without leading to any ſort of ſubmiſſion, or bringing 
to your majeſty's obedience, even the ſmalleſt and 
weakeſt of thirteen revolted colonies: 


The union of 
thoſe provinces amongſt themſelves, and their animo- 
ſity to your majeſty's adminiſtration, have only 
enereaſed, by the injudicious methods taken, to break 
Fleets and armies are 
maintained, in numbers almoſt equal, and at an ex- 


been 


pence comparatively far ſuperior, to what ever has 
been employed in the moſt glorious, and moſt ſueceſs- 
ful ſtruggles of this country, againſt a combination of 

the moſt formidable monarchies of Europe. A few 


inconfiderable detached iſlands, and one deſerted town 


on the continent, where your majeſty's combined 
army has a/perilous and infecure footing, are the only 
fruits of an expence- exceeding twenty millions, of 
| ninery-three Ahips of war, and ſixty thouſand of the 
peſt ſoldiers which could be procured either at home 
Ot abroad; and appointed for that ſpecial ſervice. 

Your majeſty's forces, both by ſea and land, have, 
werareitold, done all that could be expected from the 
moſt aacompliſned diſcipline, and the moſt determined 
courage and yet the total defeat of ſome of theſe 
forces, and the ineſfectual victories of others, have al- 
moſt equally conſpired to the deſtruction of your 
power, Andi the diſmemberment of your empire. We 
one be unpardonabiy negligent of our duty to your 
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majeſty, to ourſelves, and: to our country, if we did 
not thus ſolemnly” expreſs our feelings upon this 


dreadful aud decifive proof of the madneſs with which 
this attempt was originally made, and which faithfully 


following it through every ſtep of its progreſs, and 
every meaſure for its execution, has compleated, by 
uniform miſconduct, the miſchiefs which were com- 
menced in total ignorance. We are convinced that, 
not the deluſions of artful and deſigning men, (which, 
like every thing falſe, cannot be permanent) but the 
general ſenſe of the whole American people, is ſet and 
determined againſt the plans of coertion, civil and mi- 
litary, which have been hitherto employed againſt 
them. A whole, united, and irritated people cannot 
be conquered. If the force now employed cannot 
do it, no force within our abilities will do it. 
The wealth of this nation is great, and our diſpoſi- 
tion would be to pour it out with the moſt unreſerved 
and chear ful liberality, for the ſupport of the honour 
and dignity of your crown: but domeſtic peace aud 
domeſtic ceconomy are the only means of ſupphying 

expence for war abroad; In this conteſt our reſour - 
ces are exhauſted, whilſt thoſe of our rivals are ſpared, 
and we are, every year of the continuance of this 
war, altering the balance af qur Prue eren as; 
riches 1n;their/fayour, | | 1 3 aten 

We think ourſelves bound. moſt dread — 
to expreſs our fears and apprehenſions to your majeſ- 
ty, that, at a time when your majeſty's gracious 
ſpeech from the throne has hinted, and your vaſt 
naval preparations in a ſtyle much more exphcit, au- 
nounced to us and the world, the critical ſtate in 
W we ſtand with regard to the great neighbouring 


* 
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powers, we have not the comfort to learn, from 

that ſpeech, from any aſſurance of your majeſty!s ſer. 
vants, or even from common fame, that any alliauce 
whatever has been made with the other great ſtates of 
Europe, in order to cover us from the complicated 
perils ſo manifeſtly imminent over this nation. We 
have as little reaſon to be certain that alliances of 
the moſt dangerous kind are not formed againſt 

us. 

In this ſtate of anxious doubt and danger, we haye 
recourſe. to the clemency and wiſdom of your ma- 
jeſty, the tender parent and valianc guardian of your 
people, that you will graciouſly take ſuch meaſures as 
may reſtore internal peace, and (as far as the miſerable 
_ eircemſtances into which the late deſtructive courſes 4 
have brought us will permit) re-unite the Britth na- ; 
{ 


tion, in ſome happy, honourable, and permanent con- 
junction, leſt the colonies, exaſperated by rigours of 
eontinuance of war, ſhould become totally alienated 


from their parent country; leſt every remaining 1 
ſpark of their affection ſhould be extinguiſhed, in ha- x 
dies of mutual ſlaughter and rapine ; and leſt in fome 

evil hour, they who have been the great ſupport of h 


the Britiſh ſtrength, ſhould become the moſt formida- \ 
ble and taſting acceſſion to the conſtant enemies of [ 
the power and proſperity of your kingdoms. - a 
Wie humbly hope and truſt, that your mae 1 
give all due efficacy to the conceſſions, (we wiſh theſe ( 
conceſhons may not hate come too late) which: have 1 
1 

1 

4 

1 


ay will 


been propoſed in parlament; and we have that un- 
doubted reliance on the magnanimity of your majeſty's 
»enlarged and kingly affection, that we are under no 


* of your 1 being biaſſed by pri- 
vate 
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vate partiality to any ſer of men, in the caſe where 
the good, where the very being of your people is at 
ſtake; and with an humble confidence we implore 
and ſupplicate your majeſty, that nothing may ſtand 
in the way of thoſe arrangements, in your councils 
and executive offices, which may beſt for ward the 
great, neceffiry, and bleſſed work of peace, and 
which may tend to reſcue your affairs from unwiſe 
and improvident management, and which may obtain, 
improve, and ſecure the returning confidence of all 
your people. In ſuch meaſures and ſuch arrange- 
ments, and for ſuch ends your citizens of London will 
never fail to give four hey their wölt wann: 
and ſteady ſupport. 

His miajeſty's opinion of iis war appears to Ge 
been very different from that of the citizens of Lon- 
don, as is evident from his auſwer to this Addreſs 
and Petition, which he returned * the eu rome. 
words: ene 

Jean never think that the zeal 6 my objects, the 
reſources of my kingdom, and the bravery of wy 
fleets and armies, can have been unwiſely and impro- 
vidently employed, when the object was to maintain 
the conſtitutional ſubordination which ought to pre- 
vail through the ſeveral parts of my dominions; and is 
eſſential to the proſperity of the Whole; but I have 
always lamented the calamities inſeperable from a 
ſtate of war; and ſtrall moſt earneſtly give all che eſſi · 
cacy in my power, to thoſe meaſures ahi the le- 
giſlature has adopted for the purpoſe of reſtoring, by 
ſome happy, honourable, and permanent conciliation, 
the bleſſings of peace, commerce, affection, aud con- 
* * the mother _—— and the colo. 
nies. | : 
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. 
Ibis de, though one of he moſt ſoft and 
plauſible that had been "given for ſome time, expreſ- 
ſed ſentimeuts of a very different ſiguification from 
thaſe in the petition. The idea of. conſtizational ſub- 
ordination, in the royal dialect, has a different mean- 
ing from what the citizens of London underſtood by 
ſubordination. The ſabduing the coloniſts to 4 
will of parliament, which was the ſame with the will 
of the miniſter, was the royal idea of conſtitutional 
ſudordination; but the citizens ſuppoſed that there 
were ſome things which had receiyed the authority 
of the legiſlature, that were directly contrary to the 
conſtitution, and. that ſome. modern ſtatutes were di- 
rectly ſubverſive of the antient laws of the land, and 
comtary io che great charter of the nation. They 
Amagined, as was natural for ſober men to do, that 
juſtice, which, is a thing} ſelf-evident,, could never 
claſh with the conſticution, but in ſuch parts as the 
conſtitution was either imperfect or erroneous, and 
- that in the preſent. caſe. the juſtice; of the conſtitution 
aud the moderu acts of the legiſlature, were greatly 
at variance. The. coloniſts, were proſecuted with a 
cruel war for claiming, as their right, what they were 


entitled to by the conſtitution, and what Englichmen 


at home both claimed and enjoyed: This they thought 
both unjuſt. and impolitic; and, provided the plain 

Principles of juſtice were obſerved, nothing could ap- 
Pear more unrighte ous than the American war. But 


it is chiefly, owing to a ſyſtem of morals which now 


| ſeems, to be publicly profeſſed that juſtice and civil po- 

liey axe let at variance; for ſome political writers 
Bare — late maintained it as a,-firſt truth, that the 
punichment of! fins mentioned in the decalogue do not 
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that undet the colour pdlitics men may IT do What 
they pleaſe without beitig àctountable 701 Hal ac- 
tons! Up this pritcple bur mibilty ry wil tairly 

clear rhetſelVes of the yoilt of injuſtice” 400 Hibod, 

ſtiedding in Alf this craeF ant! Wicked war. But upon 
this prigeipleit'muſt be alſo malttained that there is 
26 little exime en one ſide às on the oo, thar 
the coloniſts, upon the ſame principles of are 
guiltleſs in the whole of their reſiſtanecj That the 


preſent and all other wars, are innocent, Harmleſs, 


and politieal plays, for which no man ſhall be acceumt- 
able hereaſter. Vans! is a doctrine, ſo deſtraQive of 


all morality, that it is no wonder that its friends pro- 


eeed from evil to worſe. And truly this principle is 
the ſole buſis of this dreadful and pernicious war. 


Thoſe who think in the old-faſhioned” manner, and 


conſider chat all policy ought to be <flabliſhed- in ho- 
neſty; wil not ſoon become proſelytes to ſuch dan- 
| geraus doctrine. The amount of principles of this 
ſort is. that there is no danger in the world to come, 
rriſing from any thing thar politicians do in this, or 
rather that there is no after reckoning to de freaded. 


Ic chis is the caſe, there is as little good to be hoped 


for, and therefore thoſe who ſhall think proper, for 
their own humour or any other reaſon, may, with all 
ſafety, for any thing that will happen hereafter, pro- 

vided they can ſecure themſelves from puniſhment f in 
this life, or are willing to ſuffer it, ca carry off uch po- 
licians in the moſt decent manner they can! In this 
caſe his majeſty's crown is in à tottering ſituation, and 
his ſafety very precarious. Thoſe pretended friends of 


the couſtitution ure not even to be truſted in matters | 


ofthe ſmalleſt conſideration; for ĩt is intpofble che 
. eee OR ofa Preſent pri. 
GET. vate 
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ate intereſt. n iwpoſlible for 205 good many but 
to pity his W8)elty, when he is ſer ved hy ſuch unprin- 
cipled perſons, who, under pretence at being friends, 
— his ſubiects chat there neither ig nor can he 
duty belonging either to God of their lawful ſore. 
reige, beyond the limits of their on private intereſt. 
When ſuch godtrines are publicly ſent through the 
eauntry in government neyſpapers, it aught to alarm 
every lover. of his COQUUtTY and king; and the friends 
of the glorious revolution, aught to Watch, wich care, 
every motion of men who give up the firſt principles 
of all laws and government, to the Juſts of the ambi- 
tious or the will of the proud, - Theſe tools of wick ⸗ 
_ _educk and deſpotiſm, think no ſhame 10 ſeandalize 
be beſt friends of the Britiſ government, and the 
conſtitution, and io afirm. that there is no more in 
their, proſeſſions of patriotiſm, than ta worm them - 


_ felygs info places of preferment and emolument; but 


in this they only judge fream their own principles and 
feelings, which diſpoſe them to think that all men are 
like dhemſelves, and not from any certain lineamenis 
gf character in thoſe they ſcandalize. From men of 
ſuch abandoned prineiples, has this ungenerous, un- 
gracious, and bavefy} war proceeded, and is by them 


ſtill carried gn, which has abridged his majeſty's do- 


minions, retrenched his revenues, and is likely to en: 
danger he honour, of his family, and that glory with 
Which the Brunſwick line might have reigned over 
one of the largeſt empires of the world, i in peace and 
ets far ages to come. 

The Americans had now for ſome time paſt Sad 


| W e to act upon the oſſenſiye as well as upon 


defenſive : the notion of the Britiſh forces being 
e was no 3 2 Predaminayt idea, and the 
2 gs provincial 
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provitcials were now convinced that they could at- 
tack them in (their turn, with great probability of 
ſuceeſs. Accordingly they attacked and too Fort 
Inde pendeſice, Which was iti the poſſeſſion of our 
army, with very inconſiderable lofs. A fall account 
of this tranſaction has never fully tratiſpired t6 Bri- 
tain, and we are as yet ufncertain of the partictſtars. 
Many 6f the accohntb feceived about the end of this 
year, are very uncertain. The greateſt part of them 
ate taken from Rivingtot's Gazette, which is à paper 
of no eredit, aud which cangor be depended apon, 
The fkirmiſh neat White Marſh; in December this 
year, was a pretty ſmart one, and the loſs on both 
lides is varionfly reported. Our accounts fay chat 
the Americans loſt two hundred men, and their ac- 
counts do not make ours any lefs; by comparing 
both accounts there appears to have been little ad- 
vantage gained on either ſide; but much blood ſpilt 
to little parpofe. As out army could not bring the 
provincials to any general engagement, nor was it 
judged prudent to proceed beyond the reach of their 
ſluips and armed veſſels, they carried on a ſort” of pre- 
datory excurſions in certain parts, where they could, 
by ſurprize, attack any village where they ſuſpected 
there were any ſtores ot proviſions fit for carrying on 
the war, This, by means ot the ſhipping, was not 
difficult to effect. In theſe! plundering excurſions 
hey often bella ved with ſuch rigour as was ineonſiſt- 
ent With that modern profeſſion of Rumamity of car- 
rying on war among civilized nations. The dwel- 
lings of incffenſtde peafants; the honſes of women 
and children, with churches and places devoted to 
the wotthip of che Moſt High, fell vidtims tô the fury 
of theſe plundering expeditions. An expedition to 
33 N n 
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the town of Warren, which was undertaken in the 
month of May, by Lieutenant Colonel Campbell, may 
ſerve as a ſpecimen of what, was to be expected i in 
this late ſeaſon of the year, when winter was coming 
on and dwellings were now ſo neceſſary to the inha- 
birants of that and all other cold countries. This 
expedition, which was omitted on account of giving 
place to the ſucceſſive progreſs of the main army, 
ſhall be now given in the words of General Pigot, in 
his letter to Sir Henry Clinton, where the account 
s particularly accurate in moſt particulars, except in 
the loſs which our troops ſuſtained in the expedi- 
tion. | | 
IN a former letter I had tha beter to acquaint 
you with the arrival of General Sullivan at Provi- 
dence, to take the command of the troops of this 
State. You was likewiſe informed, that it was the 
pre vailing opinion he was ſent there on purpoſe to 
make an attack upon this iſland, whenever a conve- 
nient opportunity offered. Every day ſince has al- 
forded new and ſufficient cauſe to confirm this ſuſpi- 
cion; and having procured intelligence that a number 
of . boats and gallies were aſhore on the Weſt 
fide of the river, and below Hickamuct bridge, all un- 
der repair, with a number of cannon and ſtores, Com- 
modore Griffith and myſelt were of opinion that no 
time ſhould be loſt to take advantage of this unguard- 
ed ſituation of the rebels, having certain information 
that there was only a guard of ten men upon the 
boats, and not more than 2 50 men on the whole pen- 
| infula, from Warren to Briſtol Ferry, and that it was 
not poſſible any conſiderable ſorce could be aſſembled 
aud come to their aſſiſtance before the boats were 
- deſtroyed, the whole buliteſs finiſhed, and the 5 
5 7 
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ſafely re- imbarked. I. ieutenant-Colonel Campbell 
of the 22d regiment, being ordered for this command, 
with eight battalion companies of the aad regiment, 
the flank companies of the gath regiment, and Capt. 
Noltenius's company of Heſſian Chaſſeurs, the whole 
making about 5 men, marched the evening of the 
24th inſt. from Newport to Arnold's Point, where 
they embarked: about 12 o'clock on board the flat · 
bottom boats, under the direction of Captain Clayton 
and Licut. Knowles of the navy; and it is with 
pleaſure I ſend you the following agreeable report of 
Col. Campbell's ſucceſs and proceedings while. on this 
expedition. He has acquainted me that the boats 
proceeded up the harbour towards Warren River. 
His Majeſty's ſhip the Flora moving up the Papaſquaſh 
point to cover the operation of the troops, and the 
other ſhips changing theic ſtation, ſo as to give every 
aſſiſtance in their power. Soon after day-break. the 
troops landed undiſcovered a mile-above Briſtol, and 
three miles below Warren, and Col, Campbell. de- 
tached Capt. Seix, of the 22d regiment, with-30 men, 
to Papaſquaſh Point to take and deſtroy: the rebel 
battery of one 18 pounder, which was eaſily effected, 
and a captain of artillery and ſeven privates made pri- 
ſoners. The main body moved on towards the town 
of Warren, and, after taking the precaution of eſta- 
bliſhing polts ro ſecure the paſſes, proceeded to Hick- 
amuct River, where they found the boats without a 
guard, or any one to moleſt them. They were imme- 
diately collected in ſeveral heaps; and the whole ſer 
fire to, amounting to 125 boats, many of them fifty 
feet in length. A galley of fix twelve pounders, iW] oÖ 
floops, one of them loaded with ſtores, with a quanti- 
1y of materials for building and repairing, were like- 
BALL wiſe 


"; 
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wiſe durats as was 4 mill and a bridge acroſs the ti. 


ver. The guns of the galley, together with three 
eighteen-pounders, mounted on travelling-carrlages, 

were ſpiked; the trunnions knocked off, and the cars 
riages burnt. This ſetvice being effectually perform. 
ed, the troops returtied to Warren. The party of 
Chaſſears left there had deſtroyed a park of artillery, 
conſiſting of two 244pounders, two 18.pounders, and 


two nine · pounders, mounted on travelling carriages, 
with fide boxes, ammunition, and ſide-arms complete, 
a by ſpiking up the guns, burning the cartiages, lim - 


bers, &c. In the town of Warren they diſcovered a 
Houſe full of amtmunition, combuſtibles, and *othet 
warlike ſtores, and ſome oaks of rum, rice, and ſugar, 
which was blown up, and the whole deſtroyed. A new 
privateer loop, mounting ſixteen four- pounders, and 
fit for ſea, was burnt in Warren River. The town- 
houſe, church, and ſeveral houſes, were likewiſe 
burat to the ground. The objects of this enterprize 
being thus far effected, the troops returned by the 
Way of Briſtol. Ona the march near Warren, two 


ield-pieces were ſpiked up, and a light three-pound- 


er, abandoned by the rebels, was rendered uleleſs by 


being ſpiked, and the carriage broken to pieces. Two 
theee-pounders\ in a redoubt on the road were deſtroy- 


ed ia the ſame manner: In marching through the 
towu of Briſtol, one 18-pounder was ſpiked, and a 


- miliegry ſtore was blown up, and the.church and 
dome houſes burnt. By this time a party of the re- 


bels had aſſembled, and kept up a conſtant fire upon 
our rear from tuo feld- pieces and a number of ſmall 
arms; till the troops gained the height above Briſtol 
Ferry, where they e up two 18. pounders In - 
8 | rebe 
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rebel battery, and then made the ſignal for the flat · 
bottom boats te advance from Papaſquaſh river. 
Upon their arrival, the whole detachment embarked 
with regularity and good order, under cover of our 


fort on the oppaſite ſhore; and the Flora man of war 


and two galleys, (the Pigot and Spitfire) the latter 
having been taken from the rebels the fame moraing 
by Lieut. Kempthorn, of the Nanſuch. The rebels 
venrured to aſcend the hill with one - field-piece, but 
not before the troops were all embarked, and the 
boats at a great diſtance from the ſhore. This effens 
tial ſervice was performed with very inconſiderable 
loſs z/Lieut. Hamilton, of the 22d vegiment, four 
Heſſian ſoldiers, and eight Britiſh, were wounded, and 
two drummers miſſing.” It is impoſſible to aſcertain 
the lofs the enemy -ſaſtained, but believe it to be of 
no great moment, ſor tho they kept up a heavy fire 
upon our rear at times, it was always at a great diſh 
tance, under cover of their field pieces, and from be. 
hind walls, which rendered the ſire of our men very 
uncertain. The following js the number of priſoners 


two lieutenants, and ſifty- eight porſact, _ of . 
ſoldiers, or belonging to the militia. 
Theſe ſueceſſes of the navy 400 . * choke: 
ſeveral operations, I hope will conviace the rebels 
that it is in the power of this garrifon to annoy, lay 


waſte, and diſtreſs their perſons and Property wins, 


__ 


ever they are inchined to do fo.” 
In this account there is no reaſon Acne hoe Ls. 
ing the church and the town houfe, and it would ap- 
pear that it was done 'threugh mere wantorineſs, or 
lome particular pleaſure that our officers and ſoldiers 


bad 


taken: one colone}, three keld-officerg, two captains, 


— 
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dach unsther letter from General Pigot — 
- gan his burning ſome ſaw - mills, with all the 
*Srehatanres - tniputeiy particularized, which will 
oogde ame taſght of che method of carrying on this 
s Ari dated from Newport, May's ind is as 

Toe es;: red gb Sf Lis , 5107 acorn 
Orr 466AzEE Widays:lagood: had the ple aſure ob ac - 
+ quaiotiag you with i Lliautꝰ Col: CampbelW's. ſucceſs 
- 73hiidefirexingatic: rebelsdhipping,: boats, camon, ma- 
: igaineeg & and ha ving information that tere was a 
odhgenpnatnity of boards and planks at Fall Rwer, and 
2:theentpSawiNills:thatare:iin this part of the county, 
bei commmdore and wee of opinion: it u would be 
badoingigrrit ſervite iſ the whole gould þe;deftroged. 
TolnfieStwhich,: roo anen af che 54th regime nt, com- 
namhüdeddby Major Eyre embatked laſt night in flat- 
dabottom boars at Atnuldꝭs Point, having ahbe Pigot gal- 
od leyand: ſom armed boats or their prote dion and con- 
rd z u¹fννν“,juuel y the: galley got a · ground in paſſing 
!;1BDeiSol Ferry but tire boats proceeded, and arrived 
dhaubentzen day. break at ahe propoſed place for land- 
ing. They were diſcovered ſome time de fore 4hey 
}o reechediihbe ſhore, aud the ſignal alarm was given 
0 Wyorheidiſtharge! of cannon! and ſmall arms. When 
d athe anHodpsa¹tempted to lau, they wert ſiced upon by 
2724 ſtrong guard; howeser. che gui · boat. dos diſperſcd 
audthem: and they lande d andi pnſhed formatds to tuo 
eee! i ages A * | wills, 
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for feving, che other for grain, which 
were ſet fire to and entirely conſurned; together wih 
Teer couderable: quantiry of board and planks for 
building Doats or privateers.' The major finding a 
greater wy@ber of men in arms than he expected; and 
being r oppoſition would mcreafe, 


thou ut to rerire than advance farther 
to the other 1 5 as the chief object of che expedi: | 


non waz znfbered. by deſtroying. che faw 
mill, and all the boards and 9 ꝗ — In returuitg to 
-the boars they Tet fire to the rebel guard-roota, 2 
ths ſtore, and nine cedar boats; many ſacks. of 
orn were deftroyed i in the wills.” His loks Was 1 two 
men killed; and Lieit. Goldſmith and four men wound 
ed. The rebels loſs is thought to be more copfider- 
able. When, the tide. eh the galley þ got afloat ; 
K. in towing her off, Lieptenan Congleton, of the 
ora man of war, was much wounded, and two men 
Unfortunately Lilled. 1 hare. great pleaſure in ac+ 
quaincing you; that on this, expedition the navy and 
army behaved with their, uſüal ſpicit and firtine ls. 
As we haye already given a chart account of Gen: 
denne $.retreat from Rhode Iſland, it may be ne- 
ceſſary, for the ſake of comparing accounts, to give the 
Pad: 2 vie of the autecede fit circumſtances there- 
We in be ge of our own generals. General 
igor, in his Jetter to General Clinton, gives the fol- 
| lowing detail of circumſtances: S Vail 
' *% THOUGH by ſeveral letters ſuce the ach of 
| Joly laſt ee eee that I bad the honour of 
| writing by Lieutenant Colonel Suiart, and the accu- 
tacy of his intelligence, your excellency will have 
Tom informel of the ſtate ot affairs here to the 28th 
) | | 4 A = inſtant; 
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| I {ſe urity the roviſions, be oy 
Bp 105 4 f ber, Wich were either on boar d ſhi ip 


=o reg 77 or f preparing 1 xtified cam Þ, and d 


GaN 


i ry th far te ng 't the combiaed attacks 
TY 125 rebels upon üs; F Tihediarely 
ith 19 from. Pee Woke Sptesineiaf Ccörps, 
Wear wy res Ns, of Aritpac He which ha@bted” Na. 
9 She 'next© morhmg thei oh the 
A rai fi Dinh batteries we former of 
10 e LeT OR with Toe effeck aga 1 Tine 
1 is IÞs that enteret the Nartagibfer Mage, 
cel unſerticcaple, as che Heer ente al the 
33 XD rf” cor off All Tommäbifc atio Witt td 
"50an r Antet the French admiral foonft6or a tet. 


ſlion, and landed the marines of hisFqua- 
dey -pericd; from the movements of 


8 neh "tips in tie geconet of the"$oth, "the 
Ih Fiber aun "rv were obliged to de fer 
- 15 ward 6 che 5th itiſtant, the four 


ktigates, Ten u eden of two ol the 
life- of _ {bps from the Narraganſet, 
_ Ha iſe deſtroyed, after faving ſome öf cheir 
TR dre l che lattamg of the fenen: 9 
75 4 When was evident the French feet Were com- 
. By the harbour, it became Ow to coe ct bur 
b forces 


Ib. s TAT WIA Th ARI A. 
22520108 21] ** 
ree: We gelten the den pere 
K. . which” Magee doi that 35 
ip I eite Ra ge & Cattle BY th ae ind 
Wet. ren Wi thin, our Ha s Z, hep e cow 
with ea ahl 25 eber carriage and 
tool to be ſeeured; a8 the elf ende war: 
denied a Ae th ak e yo 
7 00 00 80h Shar at von; the he fer 
embick, from its appearance; had eontinyed, E r- 
tle Taristion, at anchor about three 18 5 : rom.the 
mouth.gf zbe; harbour) got under way; and; ; Raiding 
in under a light fail, keprrup; a Warm fite on betone 
eee Barteries, wbich 
were wanged, by ſeamen ſeamen; of the. deitroyed, 1 
n by Capt. Christians and Ljcttenan;s 
Tarn. and, © FAN e en, ho x UN Läbe 


Hoe gib grear ſpiris and ingood direfto 
of theſe, works bad been previouſly fi feng 


fowe;rrauſpo ras, ſunk;in. ta ir „A an Efe Feen da⸗ 
tare ache ug the pajage between ir I 


ne to mem Sg pong be gas titel 3 7 
1 Sahs next morning ve, had W its 

che Engliſh fleet, and . 
communicate to Lord Howe, 
T— — 


French fleet re urg batteries, And; au 

dhe harbovr, firing HR Nane — Lk 
returned, wich equal ſpirit. on qur 4id this can- 
nonade, fromthe thips. on both, days, 1771 — nately 
bot ons man Mas, hurts gr. aux Injury, fog except 1 
{omg houſes rn 908950 21 AO t 2111 bUU © 1 Kal | 
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commenced: by mem fer five: gong 16 their lest; and 
in ardlrect line with the former, which was prepared 
ter Pur Qn this day's line of approach was like wife 
beguajbyFlicm from the! battery. on the right tö 
Green Eud- Road, Zubich works we endeavonved 6 
obſkruft h Freping 4 commnna}- fire o them. The 
19th'; the gaemy opened their deſt Battery] which * 
oblizrit6ttr! exicattipment to be removed farther in 
_ theveht,# Dis day we began another lime; for the 
2 rare 4 lefg, From Ariltrg Refoubrire 
Ke 8#66/Þdiveced: a battery e ole re and 
rwort$:pongders te he raiſed on our right breaſt work 
ro eatunera hoe of the enemy, which'was dpened 
he fete ag day, whenithey: were obſerved Hufe 
in Forma 43 {econd appronch from the frrſt, to a2 
neare>difiarte on the road. 1105 en τοννν⁰I,l ion 


ns 0 5rd 19097: is off ho © 4134 T7 t11tzd iu Ay "of 
nf) *? TR een e ena 350 
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Ar dien de Frenekr gee e Ge 
nuch Abet abd intHofed >the pott, "W 
comivued till che 454; when ft Hal y 3585 $i We 
This day the rebels Werd con 1 9 
batteries, muck Tower down the" hill wits 
ond an che tight fbr Bre, hve, tlie cher on Gert! 
4 for . an eee 
opened the next day when I found h 1 "of 
artempt ſilencing! Wal ad therefore he 1 ba. 
tery for ſeven” heavy guns on commande 
dear Green Ed; which; from the obſtrug 
by che. enemy's fire, cou uld not be 20 
a ch wrt la wbt d thug f raper 10 T's 
embtaſures of their lowet-batteries; and maloc Nie of 
tbem for mores.” Daring 413 time they; ka 0 e 
conſtructingo un the Height of che Eft Roâdf ume 
thet or ne 06143 inches an¹ his day began A ThE 
eee. a from ee ür che oth Wee Bere 
teres abr ob ie on „Ant 70} 
, The: 26th, obſerving che enemy eee 
thei Wotles, and learning from defertery ibey wre 
removing the ioffice ra baggage and heavy III NU 
dexached Leut. Cal. Bruce, with ro me ofathe 
54th regiment, in the nighe; 1over Eaton Beach zu 
queſt; ot intelligeher, whopwith great addreſs, fur 
Priſed and brouglit- of 4 picquet of two deen and! 
25 men, withour any los. Some of Gbl Füsse 
corpsatidifferent rimies;;0xerred then (elves ine taking” : 
olf people from'theonemy's advanced paſtry Wen 3 
tlel intelligence to bo depended Upon Was et 
ed ſtoni chem fior were other ate mts to Se 
more efficacious, as from all that could be lenf⏑,Equ; i" 
was doubtful whether their i intentions Were co attack 
dar lines or retreat. 9 * On 
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| Br pag bl 220 L315 dy wo D ggg @1 
| 8 55 he 27th Abe hynxand ce Kläpe of 
Wax ted and Thad; ghogour'of being ſo 8. 


by, Calanel Stuart f Four excellene rang do 
Feen AEI- N PP de ba, 
Gude „On cher 0 lowing day ar Van galley took 
5 ngo cover the. lefyflanki of our army; and at 
1 o'clock hat night the rebels made an atieiupt to 
i" ſurpriſe... ſudaltern's picquet from the Anſpach 
Den e mere. ere afer Killing one man and 
Found mg two others. Ae 
hots The.29th at break of day, i e ee 
the enen had: retreated during the night, ups 
which Major-Genera Preſcor was ordered 40 dei 
2 regiment from the fe cord; line under his command, 
over Eafton's Beach, towards the; left. flank of the 
0 Y:$encampment, aud g part of, Brawn's:Corps 
reel to take poſſeſſion of their works». At 
ee ume Wer be General Swich. was datached 
Wich ine . 22d and 43d regiments, and the flank com 
the 38th and 54 h, by che East road, Ms. 
jor-General Loſsberg: cat ha by the Welk Road 
rith the Heſſian chaſſeuts andthe Anſpachi regiments 
of: Voit@nd:Seabotli;ia.order, if pofſible, to annoy 


them/in ther 'Tetrear s and upon receiving a report 

5 General: Smith, that the, rebels. made a ftand, 
and were! in force upon Qyaker's'Hill, 1 ordered. the 
Sh an e 0 Nag cy: with. Part of 


Fo neon poo ver Ka 1955 
of the land On Wen 4 ſmart fire from the 
_— +» *chaſtewss 250 
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chaſſeurs engaged on the Weſt road, J diſp iched | 
vol Fanning's corps of piofincials to Join Gen. | 
ig, ; who been the +ebeh”to quit zung redoubis 
made to cer their retreat; Urove them hefbre him, 
and took pofſfeſſion of Turkey-Hill. Toward even- 
ing, af attempt being made by che rebels to ſurroi und 
nd cut off the chaffeurt Nhe were adyanced'vi hs | 
left, the regiments of Fanning and Huin were brdét- 
ed up to their W. e * mart efigazeinent | 


body on Windmill Hill. „e 19. gmbagor, 
After Theſe #&itns the enemy. took poft ih 55 
e Windmill⸗ il - and” employed (theitfek 
ni ths og That adlpamtagecus fituarfor,” £2 7 
“ This 1 troops lay on their arm ante po the 
gtound hte buch gained, and directions Were" geen 
for bringing vp pfthe camp edvipaze. "Arete Wits 
wiſe feilt for and "prepardtip ns made to Fenidte 
ke kebels from the fedböbts; böt by weder il 
1 timber bel boats; rity Telfes in the 95 
che goth oper Briſtol and Fb wland's Ferry; übers 
| 5 ſhin! oops Hold on the ifland, and | reoving 'rd 
us its ang ny enn aut min 
The &xpie tion of Genera Grey ata Ip 
Vineyard, td \ wage war With itey and oxen,” fl 19 
that bor 4 0 0 were at a 45 los Row to PTS 
and that ey could "now carry on RY * 0 2 505 
Which ha the'fealt ptoſpect ot being decide 
5109 8 the. xpence chat Was bern bens 
ag it 68." Norwirhifindiiſy the bravery'o rg. 
80 id thie 'condaft With Which he e "Ys - 
t 
1725 80 


, yer. 18 Plain from bis ow aces | 
LA. as ON y "Atetbporary e Which" Gay 
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dem A's acronut of has expedition 
1 855 Is and 8 x IG 4 pts Sith 
1 eet, 


Loa failed from New 
Longov SI Faſtward with a favoura 
wind. We: wore only Aetarded in the tun Lan 
thence. to Buatari's Bay, by the ahering our cour 
for ſome: hours in the night, in conſequence of the 
covery. of a ſtrange fleet, , which was not known to be 
Lord Howe's notil, morning“ By five o'clock. in the 
rnoon of the Sch, the ſkips. wert at Anchor ig 
Clark's Cover and the boats having been Previpely 
hoiſted outs the Pander ot he ir bog took place 
zimediately. I proceed withour loſs of time to 
deſtroy the veſſels and ſtores, id the whole extent It 
Accufbnet River, (about fix miles) particularly 4 
edford. and Fair-Haven, and havitig diſmatitled and 
urnt; 2 fort on the Faſt-ſide of the tixet, mounting 
a pieces of heavy catinon, with 2 magazine and bat 
cks; completed the re-embarkation, before noon the 
Ay ay. I refer.your Excellency to the.gext returo 
for the enemy's loſſes, as far az we are ule to aſcer- 
e's them, and for our own, caluaities. 

«The wind did not admit of auy Nhe move- 


A ment of the fleet the Cth and 5th, * 1 win | 


diſtance ſrom the ſhore. Advantage, was 
tbis eircumſtande to burn à large privateer 
the Stocks, and to ſend a ſmall em. 7 «do 
with rwo gallies, to deſtroy two ot three veſſeks, 
Which being in the ſtream, the wig ala not been 
able wo et fre HANES wel 
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VM the Vineyard Sb rbeough þ peers 
— Hole, an bin lead winde;/rhe - fleet did hh reach 
Holmes'sHole 4 ur, Rp Hand of. Mattha's 
Videyard, öntif the rt. Tbe franſporth, Wich the 
ght infancry, grens ers, and 35d regimetit;were an- 
chored Wichcut the bärbouf; ne I Had ät her dime - 
et vice in view for thoſe corps; whilſt the Buſineſs for 
rolle cing cattle uud be carriec on upon MORNE, - 
T Was oblig by contrary winds t6/relingn iy de. 
W 8. 48 A, 3! * A. Ain een Ts $71 & 10 Nido 
On Var attival of tle Harbour; the Mütfabirtts 
Vert? perfor? of board to aſt my Mentions with felpeRt 
ts; them, Xo 47 k 'requilitibg was mal the" 
of the flit, che public money, 380 08 ll 4a 
955 1 ee. 900 Free each of rhe" wry 0 5 
| * Pelle Mine delay. 1 "tte 
Po Tecell ary 1 to {epd all decile gh 
Aan. and, apd Aeralh the deyuted A bapitapts 
ke 5 0 a — rhetr . 5 AP 
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ng . bf 1 1 "oe e f and, 


ve 
wh, (Ry and 1 30 oven, J a ; 
, Then zich and 14th w were emp ojed in erphar =, 
cane and ſheep on board our own Yee ;, inge 

g. ſome falt-works;., in "burying or. taking. ig. the 
125 ae and boats Could be ; Foun d, and 1 by 4 
giving, the, arms. of the militia. 1 heres Againrete 
Vong. Excellency to Fes. . 71 92 


ant On the; 15thabe, feet, let Martha's, Finazard; 
' and after ſuſtaining the next day a. {cyerg gale gf 


wi, arrived the 17th at Whiteſtone, without a 
material damage. 
3 « ] 
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4 1 hold myſelf much obliged to the commanding 
efficers of corps, and to the troops in general, for the 
| * with which:eyery 1ervice was performed.“ 
'The whole progrels of our army in America began 

to be exccedingly flow, and the ſeveral exertions in 
the Farious excurſions and expeditions, were carried 
an with a degree of timidity, which plaiuly indicated 
an apprehenſion that they had to deal with an ene- 
my whoſe 1 importance Was rather to be dreaded than 
deſpiſed, | In all motions for. ſupplies of forage, the 
principal care was firſt to obſerve the motions of the 
enemy, and to guard againſt an attack of the militia 
or provincial forces, who generally made ſuch furious 
attacks upon the foraging parties, as made them pur. 

| chaſe 3 he fmall 3 FP N The 


ren 


De Teceive the public at home; bat in 9 55 of all 
\ 258 as much tranſpired, as fully declared that 
peer, influence, and hopes were T_T much 
upon the decline. 

© br; has been one of the misfortunes of this war, 
* it began in injuſtice, and has been carried on 
he with lies and diſſimulation. The expedition to Egg- 
harbour, the attack of the village of Taapan, are 
. as ſucceſsful expeditions, where only 
one or two are ſaid to be killed; whereas, ſome who 
ere engaged in theſe een and have come 

_ home Ince, give a very different account of them. 
Gen. Cornwallis's expedition referred to in Sir 
8 ' Uglity Cliaton's letter of October 8, is ſet forth as a 
5 2 ſuggeſsful one, though it was. attended with 
Both loßs and danger. The only ſucceſsful: part of 
* was that which was conducted by General on 
* Who, 
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who, indeed, was the ſoul « every action wher e he 
was preſent. yet that general 15 from giving ſuch 
windy, et ee e ol our army, as our 
Gazettes have done after manufacturing the letters, 
Urnen enen 17 | 
which the _miniltry received from the Britiſh com- 
manders. The miniſtry haye indeed been ſometimes 
deceive: by ignorant ſelf intereſted perſons, who, 
deſtitute of all knowledge of what was tranſacted, 
haye affir med the groſſeſt falſehoods, through the in- 


fluence of corrupt prejudices. Even ſome who,never 


were. ten miles from New York, and who were un- 
acquainted with the whole tranſactions on either ſide, 
haye had the yain effrontery to affirm. that the Ame - 
Ticans never fought, never could fight, and never 
would fight, The teſtimony. of Genetal. Grey, 2 
character of the firlt rank in every view, whether as 


a gentleman, à citizen, or officer, is. contradicted, 
with regard to the very objects of his own ſenſes, by 


perſons that were never acquainted in the ſmalleſt 
degree, with any tranſatons of the American war.“ 


A pelantic ſchool· maſter, who, He ought, however, out of good 
ws the good Mr aer was manners to his Engliſh reader, before 
obliged to leave America for con- be had fat down to write à pam- 
ſcience · ſake, has lately publiſhed a phlet, firſt conſidered whether be 
pamphlet, wherein he poſitively could write Engliſh, and not have 
affirms, That the Americans never expoſed himſelf and wearted his 
fought, nor could fight; and that reader with illiterate. and ungram- 


all thoſe that have been killed on matical falſehoods. If he intended 


| the baſt authority to depend upon. riages of the miiftey, upon the of- 
1 21 } * E „ . |; 


n . | 644A 


* 


our fide, have killed themſelves or to write a romane, he ought to 


one another: for it is certain that have done it genteelly, and not dif- 
many thouſands have been ſlain, and graced his order is 
if the Americans never fought,.it is own language, of Which he is ſaid to 

- Manifeſt they could never kill our be a teacher, It is Oniewhat ſur- 


, by murderimg his 


men. This Mr Robinſon confeſſes prifing that men. mould pay ſo little 


at he . never twelve miles out regard to truth and eonſiſtency, as to 
of N or 


Kk, ſo of confequence, as affirm what thouſands can, from the 


- hs had nothing to da but receive in; . fulleſt certainty, contradift. With 
tell y 


igence, he muſt be un 2 a deſign of throwing the miſcar- 
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De eme es to ee e as 
_ conducted, as the uatpre-of, the thing would ad- 
mit of, and there, was, neither want of, brayery in the 
men nox gonduct in the oſſicers, but the greateſt hu- 
man. widom and oourage . No officers can do more 
thau hat is competent do them. A whele continent 
rouged wich jealouſy of their liberties, aud fired with 
an enthuſiaſm for alt that is dear to men, were likely 
to make eſforts and-exertions, that thoſe that are 
lake warm in the eauſe of freedom, or ſlaves to de ſpo- 
tiſm, have no ideas of. It is no way ſtrange, that 
dels howe, who either do not love true liberty, 
or are under che influence ; of baſer paſſions, 
thould: think it 'ingredible for others to riſque their 
lives for what they ſet no value upon. It muſt 
appear a thing incredible to them: and it is on this 
aecepunt chat they have, through the influence of their 
incredulity, determined that our officers have not 
done their duty. They cannot perſuade themſelves 
that men, not foldiers by profeſſion, and {crying with- 
dut hire, would venture their lives for what #hey 
—_— phantom, or a mere creature of the imagina- 
5 They therefore inſer that the generals have 
5 2 Cons their duty, but Oaks out tbe, war for 
the fake een ee i G00] has . 1; 
3 2161257" 5t9; T 94320 513 fla % +17 Our 
of al 12 nd deset 1 hive © com- i reſiſt 8 Englimh men of war, 


| 7 fame who, à which, American ſhips, three years 
fow 9 e publicly that 280, durtt not out of the har- 
the Lolohitft he moſt conſum : And, What 18 ＋ all, 
mate cowards: an the world, have dec thing happened a at the ſame 
no exalted Them above the great- fins for when Howe wa 
| dt rae ene = dy be She victorĩ- 
Wm V. ington, with ous; 3, When Sir He iuton, Was 
390 1 cork ſe Generel Howe. retreating he was 155 briquering ;- and 
TY 16100, 11275 Sir Henry. Clin When Lord; Howe Was etrayi 
Kb ar — Ir Iphia, purſue him his! king, he, at th ſame time, b 
Jerſeys, and make him theſe authors owti hᷣcdount, was | ta- 
through — in New-York ; they. king and deſtroying all the Americana 


have made 17 American ſinall veſ- * 
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Our gains and vdvantages in Amerioa were far 
bon beigen te our walte of treaſure and loſs of 
men: Iu every expedition the loſs was double; for 
we both deſtroyed our own eolonies; And loft a great 
number of our army, withent any hope of ſubduing 
the one or ſpeedily recruiting the other. To all 
this was added the loſs of the iſland of Dominica, 
in the month of September this year, Which was 
taken by the French on the 17th of that month, an 
account of which was given by WN Governor 
Stuart, in the following wordsp t. n avi. oh 
AM exceedingly ſorry, that ſo boonafier eloſag 
my diſparches, I have the mortification to acquaint 
your lordſhip” thay” This om in the poſſe ſion bn 
the French Ning. ½ 20%. 2 
In the morning of the 40h inſti at half paſt amn 
uren Heating a gun from our battery and ſignal poſſ 
at Cafſiacron, or Scott's Head, and obſerviyg'thefig- 
nal for an enemy, T ordered Young' s battery of Ros 
feau; being near me, to repeat it, in conformity th 
inſtrüctlons for taking up ſignals; about a quarter of 
an hotir afterwards a ſecond gun was fired, and the 
ſignal fill continued ; and day. ligt ſhortly after up- 
pearing, 4Uovered' ſome veſſels coming round tbe 
point, and ſoon perceived, inſtead of ours, as white 
flag flying on the battery. Theſe obſervations, and 
the increaſing number of veſſels which came in fight, 
ſoon convinced me that they, were enemies; WHDQð had 
forced the battery, and were coming to attack the 
land, | I inſtantly ordered the alarm to be given for 
aſſembling our forces: In the mean time the ſhips. 
and veſſels ſtood for a, place named Point Michel, two 
miles ſouth of Roſeau, and, as they apptoached, L 


diſcovered, that they conſiſted of four Nigates, ten 
7 1 armes 
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armed ſioqps and ſchooners, with about 29 others, 
being iran{potts with troops. About 6 O clock boats 
were: ſeen going on ſhore ax, Point Michel, and men 
landing from them in e As they were 
beyond the reach of our guns, they effected their 
lan ing without oppoſition, . 
7 L had at this time made the beſt diſpoſition I 
could to impede their approach to the town, I had 
ached Lieutenant Rols. tue only officer of artiliery 


we bad in garriſon, with ſix matroſſes, and Lieutenant 


Jones, of the 48th regiment, an officer of militia, and 
a volun cer of tbe 48th regiment, Mr Warner, with 
24 men, half regulars of the 48th and half militia, to 
feud the battery at Loubiere, Which was about 
half way between Roſeau and the place where the 
my” were, landing. Capt: Grove, commanding 
te detach ment of the 48th regiment, was Poſted in 
Young's battery in the town of Roſeau, our moſt im- 
portant poſt, with Lieut. Fenton, and 29 men of 
the. Bt. regiment, and 40 militia; 30 Militia, with 
ſom: matroſles, were thrown into Melville's battery: 
A detachment of artillery, militia, with, others, were 
placed with two field- pieces on Jolly's Hill, to oppoſe 
their march towards Charlotte-Town, and Capt. 
Man, the chief engineer, commanded the remainder 
of the militia, a few volunteer troopers and pihers, on 
the new battery at Guey's Hill. dies 
The landing of the enemy, amounting. at leaſt 
to 2000 men, was in three diviſions ; the firſt of which 
we could pretty nearly diſtinguiſh on their way to be 
abont Coo, . marching towards us, as oo as they 
were landed, under a very briſk fire from all our bat- 
2eries,.0n chat ſide; and on their being within 200 


yards of L oubiere battery, all the artillery ammuni- 
tion 
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tion being expended, which had: been carried there, 
as it was unfiniſhed and had no magazine, Lientenants 
Roſs and Jones, with their parties, retired, the firſt | 
joiningthe party ar Melrille's battery, and the other i 
that on Jolly's Hill, according to directions I had 
given: the enemy in the mean time took poſſeſſion of 
Loubiere battery; but our heavy fire from our ö 
others ſoon obliged them to quit it, and to ſhelter 
themſelves under cover of the highlands on the Ro- 
ſeau {ide of Loubiere river, where they took poſt, 
waiting for the other two diviſions, which we could 
ſee in full march from Point Michel to join them. 
Ve ſoon diſcovered they had ſent a conſiderable 
detachment, amounting, as we have been informed, 
to zoo men, being grenadiers and chaſſeurs, to the 
heights of Dumoulin's Hill; ſome of them were al- 
ready on the ridge, ready to attack us on the reat of 
Guey's Hill and Melville's battery. An 
The main body, now reinforced by the arciyal 
of the other diviſions, had begun to form, in order 
to advance to the town. A large body of the enemy 
Was then diſcovered to be landing, under cover: of a 
frigate, on the north fide of the town, conſiſting, g. AC- 
cording 1 to the information we have ſince received; of 
about five hundred privateers men and people of co- 
lour. Theſe ſeveral attacks, it ſeems, were to have 


been made at the ſame time, for which, Wwe” have ; 
been informed, ſignals were to have been given a from 4 
the heights. | 


Three of the frigates at the ſame” time ap- 3 
proached us in different directions, to cannonade | 
Young” s battery and the toonn 2G, q 
_ «Te was; now about twelve o clock, en 1 10 
ceived a meffage on Jolly's Hill, on the point of which 

] was 
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| ws eee eee e cke forees of 
che. „ from the conneit of the iſland and others 
of 6 weiicipel inhabitants, requeſting, that, en ac- 
count of che moſt eritieal aud dangerous ſituation of 
the colony, I would call a council of war. My zeal 
and my own honour, were inducements for me to 
comply wich their requeſts, and to aſſemble the mi. 
tay. officess:as ſoon as it was poſſible. 
he opinion of the; council, on eee t 
the Force of the enemy and our own, I ſend your 
londſhip encloſed. I accordingly ſent a flag of truce 
to he enemy, to know hat terms would be granted 
to us if we; ſuould be inclined to capitulate; reſolving 
at the ſame time to accept of none but ſuch as would 
be henourable to his majeſty, and beneficial 10 his 
ſubjacts, or to reſiſt to the laſt, extremity. A:parley. 
for an hour was conſented to hy che Marquis de Bou · 
lle, who commanded the French troops; and the ar- 
ticlas of capitulation which I now ſend to your lord. 
ſhip, were agreed to on his part and mine, Duxing 
the time of the parley, one ol che Fr rench tips, called 
E Toprierelle fired two: broadſides upon Loung's 
12 and the town, Which had very nearly, brok en 
ug, nd brought us iuto immediate action. 
15 enemy in the attack muſt have lot — 
dera We vo they at pre ſent conceal the number; 
6.89. his majeſty Was only two prixates of the 
000 regimept. The different attacks of the enemy 
were tommanded by the Marquis de Bouille, govrer- 
nor- general of Martinico, the Marquis Duchelleau, 
now. governor of Dominica, Count de Tilly. Viſcount | 
Damas, and Chevalier Jelfrey, a lieurevanr-general | 


_ e neer 
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40 The deachmgent of che Aach regimegt, wich the 
detachment ol artillery, embarked. this day for Gre- 
nada, which I conceive-30, be beſt far his | MajeBty's 
ſexyice. . I iptend leaving Dominica as ſoon as I hays 


giren ſolidity in eſtabliſhing the zerms of capitulation,. 
and will take the ene return to Eu- 


rope. MY TIT at 11 angst ar 

The ke Sane of this pear ended neither 
| with honour nor advantage 10 Great Britain; All 
things in every quarter of the Globe, except the 
Eaſt Indies, ore à frowning afpect. In that quarter 
the Company's forces were ſucceisful, and the French 
intereſt almoſt totally reduced. This anſwered one 
purpoſe for the miniſtry, which; though it was of no 
real ſervice i in the general cauſe, yet helped chem to 
cover over their weakneſs and infirmity by a conſi- 


dent boaſting of the weakneſs of the French, and 


what they would do in another campaign to that per- 
fidious enemy, in other parts af the world. The 
nation would have probably ſuffered theſe de- 
ceptions to have paſſed: without much notice, had 
the people been hearty in the American war; but 

as they generally abhorred its principles, they were 
mach averſe to raiſing. money for carrying it on, and 
generally interpreted the want of ſucceſs to the want | 
of jultice! in che cauſe in which the nation Was en · 
gaged. They moreover conſidered this war ab 4 
conflict between the ambition of che government and 


the rights of the people, and were diſpoſed to ery 


lier. the caſe. of the Americans as what would: be 
their own, provided they ſhould refuſe ſubmiſſion to 
new ſtatutes, which were inconſiſtent with che ala” 


laws of the conſtitution. Neither the hearts nor 
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prayers ofithe peopla ſuentialeng withi this unnatural 
wat, Which tnaden all :tenſured eoncerning it both 
heaty and offenſiye. aN ſelſ· ĩintereſted, who were 
Waiting ſor favout cand. ꝓreferment, were zeatoti 
enough in che capſe;>thbugh” they were not een 
willing to riſque much in ſupport of ĩt, exerpt when 
theycfound:their immediate intereſt concerned. 
us thing that appeared extraordinary to many, 
thut the ſupphes ſhould have been granted with fo lit. 
tle app ſnion, when no account had been giten of the 
manner of their application, nor the ſmalleſt hopes 
that che nation would ever, by any future adyantagey 
_ recover:the loſs which it had already ſuſtained/by the 
war. Many of the firſt characters in the mation had 
been in the oppoſition from the commencement of 
this conteſt, and from principle had oppoſed all the 
meaſpees, of the miuiſtry, becauſe they ;;capſidered 
them ud;uſt and errogeous; while others were ſome- 
times onj one ſide and ſometimes on the other, accor- 
ding as Aheir hopes of intereſt or prefermedt preyailed. 
At che concluſion of this campaign the. hopes of the 
mot ſanguine in favour of the. American war were 
8 feeble, while their deſires and 
inelinaions were as ſtrong as ever. One party, 
though they, perceived the project of ſubduing the 
Amgricans impraſticable, were, by their intereſts and 
Kination,..unwilling:to-gize it up; theſe. ſtill flattered 
the gation, æhat another effort would certainly prove 
#acceſsfal;. another party, though not ſo immediately 
* Intereſted;. from an apprehenſion that it was diſho- 
durable to yield in any particular to our own colo- 
nies, were for. ruining both, rather than 4arniſh the 


e of Britain by; the n condeſcenſion. 
Without 


Me * 
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Without :enquiring into the juſtice of equity of the 
wary they; conſidered that Britain; hen ohee en- 
gaged > ſhould never yield upon - any conſideration! 
Theſe latter proved but weak politiclaus, and were” 
ſaſſiciently diſpoſed to be dupes to others whe that 
much derper deſignns 0 gailliy 


abroad, were groaning under the weigh ad burden 
of the war, and every year new taxes Were added t 
the former ↄppreſſions, the nation did not᷑ in the leaſt 
temit iu its luuury, vices, and diſſipation. All the uſual 
extravagances were purſued, and diverſions varried 
on; as if the nation had been in the moſt Alonritbing 
eoudition, and wealth had betn teeming in from aft 


points of che eotnupaſe. The expences of public he wWʃ]9] | 
aud court entertainments, rather enereaſed thiamdimi⸗ 


niſſted with the burdens of the nation, and even at 
ume that we were threatened with a foreigh t] mae 
not one fafffonable pleaſure was reſtrained. Evety the 
time appointed for religious humiliation and devoten, 
was made tlie oecafion/ oF idleneſs and diſſipation; vy 
thoſe Ho profeſſed to be moſt deeply intereſted 1 
fate of the nation. The more ſober and thoughefU 
alſo turned lifiefs, and began to be careleſs abb the 
alarming events that ſeemed to be approaching, tat 


nothing could rouſe them to à fenſe of their danger, 


at che fame time that they were murmüriig and Cb 
plaiting of the badneſs of the mes. Religiott Whk 
turned into a mere form! of godliueſt, and true ell 


was depärted from alt ranks; ardor, in rhe practice 


of relglon; was deemed enthüſtaſm, and laughed ott 
of cuttenadte by choſe who" Nad forweny ſewn 


ſonic'extttipſes tereof. The möſt Folema and Fiche 


oz. * 1 
 . things 
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While both the nation at home, and the colOonlůet 
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N e e t 
e 1 5 ſim, 
I e og nog? 
ecingd to > have tak 5h 1 0 we” other fichats. 
ce n Ariüng g fr bc the ſpirit © 5 arty, "came to fo 
UTE A eight, iat friends who 91 Tv ſuppott- 
1 ocial character became aliens t to one another; 
1 the true bond of ſociety, dechnsl 
nazing deg rec, : and rancor and malignity raged 
2 5 bo! ounded Tolle. | The friends of the mini- 
e t, by decfariny Ns they thob ght 14555 in 
Ws 9 158 ee an ſearcely Foule' allow them a a 
fiche te nee in this word. enn 
de Jachbites and Tories, who; a little more tn 
ly ago,; had been in actual rebellion: againſt 
GR Aud the laws, were now broke looſe in abu - 
nch at WhO were ugainft the American war, with 
he. öPProbrious names of rebels.) The Meabeſt and 
bolt utijuſt perſoual abuſe was publiſbed in Jacobite 
Newspapers, managed by Papiſts and Tories, againſt 
men who had nothing to defend them except their 
on innocence. This produced a general irritation 
ol parties, and ſometimes made the oppoſition expoſe 
matters of fact, which other wiſe would hare paſſed in 
bobliwon, But on ſome: occaſions the publiſhing of 
te moſt notorious facts became dangerous, and were 
reonſtructed by judges and court lawyers to be libels 
_ puniſhable by law, when the unhappy publiſhers were 
: ſererelyrhned or ĩimpriſoned for an example to others. 
The Papiſts, who had, ever ſince the paſling of 
te Quebec Bill, conſidered che miniſtry - as their 
fciends, employed their pens and intereſt in ſupport- 
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jag chis ee war, and their prieſts began to ſhew- 


an inſolence un known. for many y years palt. 15 bie 
produced ſome. reflections üpon their chars ers and 
religion, which had lain dormant tor a great while 


It was alledged that ĩt did not become men, who. bad 


all ſworn allegiance to the Chevalier de St. George, 
to give the epithets of rebel or traitor. to Me 1 who. 
vere the rrueſt triends of his preſent majeſty, and the 
| revolution ſettlement. As all the popiſh clergy, who. 
take orders abroad, in the Engliſh colleges, are, by 
the authority of the Pope, obliged to ſwear allegiange 
to the Pretender when they enter upon holy orders, 
it gave them no ſmall offence to hear this ſecret pub- 
liſhed over all Great Britain. Whether our mini- 
ſtry actually knew this ſecret or not, may probably 
be diſputed, but it is what the papiſts cannot deny, 
and, what ſome, of the firſt . character openly confols, 
This was conſidered by the friends of the conſtxu- 

tion as treaſon againſt. our King and the laws, and 
and was animadverted upou with ſome Warmth and 
zeal. The tempers of men being more and more agi- 
rated by this controverſy, produced many aorimoni- 
ous reflectjons on boch ſides, ſo that frequently chat 
decency which is even due to an enemy, was traaſ- 
greſſed. Thoſe reſled ions hich proceeded trom acal 
and want of temper, were imputed to male volenes and 
ill- nature; and the friends of the miniſtryʒ on their 
part, were careful to make it believed, that the argu · 

ments of the oppoſition proceeded fram diſloyalty and 


diſaffection to government for though they; knew in 


their, hearts, chat the King bad not more loyal fubjects, 


yet becauſe they were in appoſition/to'theinmeaſures, 


they Wanted err one to believe they vera traitors, 


But 
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A Ne pn” whom they pleaſe; but ſuppoſe” 
"Meet (rf b Faccefsful; no wile or good, mäß coul 
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War, have 1 Never deen proved, Þy t the 
210 1 Yen for Carr yin it 90, ge Nee 


3 here ED 1 6 lu Jaws. of x f the his are 1855 
* es Roca 857 by 7 "will 


aryes. „ Wharexer, may, 1 iar and 
unhappy.copteſh, poſterity Fil, conglude 


— have made.a.noble rugger what 
ba and reaſon teach all men to revere and purſue, 
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eſtabliſhed the Tae . emperor aboyę 
and the gy is far from being 
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<ipl es, nd fn Mee theſe 30 7 5559 to be violated, which 
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glory, th he fo fon become the ſcorn,o t 
and a reproach over all the world. 117 will 
from a pretence of more wildom and i 
to remove land marks and firſt principles, Ah Hike 
been known'in ex perience to have been ſo beneficial 
and ſalutary to all Fats. Our found aud wholfome 
laws, made at the revolution, have Exalted Gür pe- 
reign to A pitch of true glory, and the tatioſ to dig- 
nity it never knew before: Under their iulfuence 
the n has deen extended, the ſudhe dds eüriched 


Fos bas beyond 


e nations, 
unwiſe l 


ong u pheld H er Tee and fy 1 ed, he * 
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| as : e znst on tet r . AJM 
© Iniywadab limits of former periods; Ne” 1 


town and tha legiſlature arrived at a dignity unknown 
n former times. To loſe all theſe adrantages, and 
acxiſice them at the ſhrine of donũnion and defpotiſm, 


bayl.fiok us below all degrees oof; compariſon, and 
gnake; ng in eealing; Jef rhan-elic deaſt'of the nations. 
[he American wur, if contirinedgiwilt either be the 


ara of bert to them, or thẽ rauf ſlavery to both 
tem and ns - this is whar all gobd ſubjects will un- 
_ donbredly de precate, and ſtrive againſt, let intereſted 


weng what they pleaſe. This conteſt wich Ame- 
rica will hea period in hiſtoly, which! poſterity will 
mark witty an emphaſis of: admiration and aſtoniſn- 
nem ; andiages:to come will declare that there lived 
a race a = __ _ made a ble 
po: be free. 221 Seoul ** L 
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